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PREFACE 


The termination of World War II has witnessed the birUr 
•of a new type of agrarian reforms movement in a number of countries 
■of the world. One outstanding event of world import happening in 
the recent past is the enactment of the Agrarian Reform Law of 
People’s China in June, 1950. and its actual implementation with a 
. breath-taking speed. A second .significant development i.s the decision 
taken at its fifth session, on November 20. 1950, of the General 
Assembly of the U. X., to make a .suiwey of the forms of agrarian 
structure and, in particular, systems of land tenure in colonial and 
semi-colonial countries, euphemistically called “ under-dcvelop<:d " 
■countries. These two events, among others, h.ave served to pose the 
very pertinent question as to how far uns.atis factory forms of agrarian 
structure and outmoded systems of land tenure impede a country's 
■economic development. 

In India and Pakistan, as is well-known, the urge for land reform.^ 
is derived, in the main, from the all-important fact of food scarcity. 
Pakistan's so-called self-sufficiency in cereals is at best theoretical; 
.a slight twist of fortune gets her preairiously balanced food economy 
to tilt so heavily as to exliihit an embarrassing deficit with all its result- 
ing disadvantages. India’s position in this regard is much more 
Tulnerable; the actual annual shortage is so sharply pronounced that 
between 1943 and 19-19 she had to im])ort foodgrains worth Rs. 500 
crores. This yearly average of Rs. 100 crores has since increased In- 
leaps and hounds, veering, as it did, round the estimated cnormttus 
figure of Rs. 21 1 crores spent in a single year — 1951 ! It is not, there- 
fore, surpri-ing that even among the comparatively uninformed the 
impression seems to have gained ground that we reorganise our land 
•s\'stem forthwith or we staiwe and perish! Improvement in the living 
standard of the peasantry', which is undoubtedly an avowed object of 
land reform-, seems at the present moment to be a far cry. A more, 
proximate and relevant question is so to remodel the land tenure 
system in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent as to get an immediate spurt 
In food production in order that the jicople in the respective zf)nes 
can he fed more adequately from out of the yield from their o,vn soils 
than has been possible at least during the h.st one decade. Laud 
reforms, to be effective and helpful, must be so devised as to induce 
and enable the man behind the plough to utilise fully every itich of 
space that is cultivable. The point is how fh.e gigantic productive 
potential of peasant masses can be freed. 

X'or is the more technical aspect of our agrarian situation ic lie 
■overlooked. The problem is how to release the productive forces in 
agriculture, meaning how to bring up-to-date science to bear upon 
farming methods. It will, of course, be admitted that modernisation 
of agriculture largely depends on a thorough-going industrial improve- 
ment in the country. In fact, progressive agriculture and prosperon.s 
industries are inevitably inter-locked processes. Speaking, however, 
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of the agricultural sector alone, our task is to attain a higher technical’ 
level of improved crop production. But, if the production relations in. 
agriculture are, as at present, out-of-date, how can up-to-date Produc- 
tive forces be applied in the farm? In other words, if the agrarian- 
structure is outinoded and static, how will it contain the impact of a 
new and dynamic technique of production ? As is well-known, India 
and Pakistan exhibit “ a Avide diversity of land systems and policies 
but they are, mainly, A^et on the cross-roads of feudal and semi-feudal 
agrarian relations. What are the principal incidents of feudal and’ 
semi-feudal agrarian relations? Agrarian serfdom is the surest ear- 
mark of such relations. And there are visible relics of aggressive 
sci'fdoin obtaining in many parts of the vast rural areas of this sub- 
continent: Child slaves, bond slazfcs, and others: Among other' 
symptoms of a semi-feudal agrarian system maA' be mentioned ever- 
increasing layers of sub-infeudation ; ever-growing number of absentee- 
landlords and non-cultivating renPreceivers ; hegar . or veth (forced 
labouri and illegal exactions from tenant-cultivators by their landlords 
and moneylenders; usurt’, land transfer involving expropriation of 
small holders and concentration of holdings in a few hands; spread of 
metayer culth’ation, and so on and so forth. Unless these feudalistic 
remnants are removed, unless the inequitable land tenures and out-of- 
date relations of production are ended. India and Pakistan cannot out- 
groAv the stage of a fast declining petite culture nor can the}'- realise' 
the technological possibilities of large-scale agricultural development.- 
Just as Ave cannot build a square structure on a round base, sitnilarly, 
Ave cannot modernise ” agriatltural technique Avithin the peripher\- 
of the prcA'ailing outmoded agrarian framework. 

It .may be re-called that with the advent of the British, the tradi-- 
tional communal structure of land OAvnership in this sub-continent was- 
broken up. It was partly substituted by the British system of land 
OAvnership as at the end of the 18th century, and Avas, later, parth" 
replaced by a miscellaneous A'ariety of hybrid tenures on the mixed 
Indo-British model. The British rulers in India did not, however.- 
pursue to its logical conclusion the agrarian reforms moyement that- 
Avas taking shape in contemporar)- Great Britain, nor Avas anA' Indian' 
Arthur 'Young or Coke of Holkham coming foiAvard for effecting 
“ agrarian revolution ” of the British brand. The missing links Avere' 
obAdous: no “enclosure” moA'cment and no incidents like “sheep- 
devouring men ”, that is, pasture replacing food farming ; no exodus 
of the uprooted yeomenry to the cities and no expanding industries to- 
see the birth of the proletariat ; no sinking of capital in land and no- 
large-scale farming practised; and so on and so on. In their sdead. 
Avhat occurred in India aa-rs that the inams and jagirs created by the' 
Great kloghuls Avere perpetuated: the taluks, abzoahs, fiefs and prince- 
doms Avere alloAA-ed to continue as ever: the revenue farmers became- 
landlords; and merchants and quislings. — ev'en highway robbers,-— 
became “zamindars ” or proprietors of A-ast estates largely by the magic 
of the auction room. A.nd then folloAved quite a stream of absentee 
landlords, a complex A-ariety of middle tenures and rent- receiving 
interests, maintenance of la'fifondi of the princely order and rapifl 
grOAvth of metayer cultiA-ation. And these, as said above, are still 
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“going strong” in the agrarian bodv-economv of the Indo-Pakishan 
sub-continent. 

Tenancy legislation and other petty reforms during the last one 
centflry have afforded increasing protection to the cultivating tenants. 
Social forces are, however, at work which effectively hinder the intro- 
duction of adequate agrarian reforms that are urgentlv called ior in 
the collective interest of the nation. Most backward among the 
regions in Pakistan are : ( 1 J the tribal zone.s and the jarjirdari area 
in the land of so-called hhaichara, that is. in the North-West Frontier 
Province; (2) the jacjir-shidd&d zones ot We.st Punjab; 13) the semi- 
tribal areas of East Pakistan and ("4) last but not least, the land of 
hciris that so-called ralyalrvari Sind is. In India, the jagirdars of 
Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat and H 3 'dcrabad (among the last- the 
Nizam’s Snrj-i-khas being included) ; the girasdars of Sanraslitra and 
the bis'cvcdars of I^EPSU are among the most outstanding cxamj)les 
of surviving fc^idali.sm. A number of laws have been passed or arc in 
the process. of enactment with a view to licpiidating these military fief.s 
and tenures. In official or semi-official discussion it is admitted that 
it will take some time before these laws can be enforced in practice, 
but, it is contended that once they are actually put into operation, 
everything "will be all right in the long run. But, as everybody knows 
full well, “ in the long run we are all dead.” The immediate up-rooting 
of feudalism and wiping out of feudal blemishes is the crux o; the 
matter. 

Mahatma Gandhi used to say that an ounce of practice is more 
than a ton of theory. In analysing the imposing array of Zuiniiidan- 
Jagirdari. abolition laws and other sundry measures of agrarian reforms 
so far enacted in India and Pakistan, one finds how pitifully little has 
been done in terms of basic agrarian reforms, that is. agrarian reforms 
in their jundaiiiciitals. The theoretical ” achievements ” as emb:)dicd 
in the landlordism-abolition measures arc. in fact, easil)' over- 
enrphasised. We judge trees by their fruits. It- is not accidental that 
the Indian draft Five-Year Plan dolefully announces that by July, 1956. 
India expects to attain that level of food consumption which is on par 
with that in 195C — a year of widespread scarcity and stan-ation — a 
year avhen the available quantity of cereals per day per adult was on 
average 13‘67 ounces in place of IB ounces which seems to be the real 
desideratum . 

It was often asked in the past and it is still asked today as to 
what pattern of land ownership and farm-organisation will be most 
suitable in India or Pakistan. To a flam.boyant enthusiast, the 
nationalisation of land and collectivisation of agriculture would at once 
suggest themselves. There is, however, a snag in the wheel : we cannot 
transplant the Kolkhozes or agricultural Collectives from the U.S.S.K. 
and graft them on Indian or Pakistani soils, because the social, 
economic and political systems are at present so widely divergent in 
the respective countries. The Soviet Collective Farms are the product- 
of history and they mark a distinct stage in agrarian development 
within the framework of a definite political system. Nor can we 
substitute the Corporate farming of the U.S. plantation areas or it? 
characteristic latifoiidi tj-pe of huge, bloated farms in India or Pakistan 
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under present conditions. State Farms somewhat on the Sovkhoz 
model may, however, he experimentally set up in certain areas for pur- 
poses of research and demonstration. 

In the U.S.A. and Great Britain, the classical lands of capitalistic 
farming, it is by now a fashion to think and, to some extent, to act 
in terms of family farms or peasant farms. But the family farm idea 
has eaddently gained ground by way of a reaction against the evils of 
land monopoly and concentration of farms in fewer hands and, also, 
largely, as a means of rehabilitating the destitute fanners or small 
holders who have lost proprietarr- rights or, again, tenants who lack 
secure tenancy wnditions. Peasant proprietorship idea is neither a 
new nor a bad idea. But none can judge the merit or the otherwise 
of a particular land tenure system apart from the entire agrarian back- 
ground in which it is made to function. 

The chief objections against peasant farming in India and Pakistan 
may be stated categorically as follows; (1) We have no unlimited 
supply of land which may be distributed amongst all the land-hungry 
peasants and farm labourers, and (2) Peasant proprietorship, as 
opposed to the Zamindari system, cannot solve, and may even accen- 
tuate, the problem of sub-division of holdings. 

These apprehensions are, of course, based on certain realities 
^Yhich we can bj’- no means ignore. The point, however, is that these 
arguments -will prove to be without much weight if we recognise peasant 
proprietorsloip not as an end in itself but as a means to some form of 
collective or co-operative farming. 

India and Pakistan are major agricultural countries with a very 
huge mass of land-hungry' peasants. The first step torvards the solu- 
tion of the land problem should, therefore, be to abolish the old feudal 
rights of the Zamindars and to satisfy the most primary longing of the 
land-hungry- agriculturists. This can be done through acquisition _ of 
land from the landlords and from a section of big land-owners with 
excess holdings. We must not emphasise too much the problem of 
compensation. The amoimt of compensation must be reduced to the 
minimum and the necessary' finance must he obtained not through 
indirect taxation, the burden of which falls to a very' large measure on 
the agricultural population, but through other measures of direct 
taxation and levy of death duties, etc. 

When the peasant proprietorship becomes an accomplished fact, 
we have to see that this proprietorship right is retained by them. Al. 
manner of land alienation from the hands of the agriculturists to t^ose 
of non-agriculturists, must be stopped through legislative and 
inethods. Possibilities of fresh sub-infeudation also have got to be 

removed. • . -i r 

The problem which still remains to be solved is of distributing 
land to all those who want it. This particular problem seems insomWe 
at the present moment, specially in this sub-continent where the 
pressure of population on land is so hea%'y'. The e>;cess population in 
the rural areas must be provided with employment partly in tov/ns 
where they will work as workers in factories that are started 
and partlv^ in the State Farms and the rich peasant farms irhere they 
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^yiU devote their labour as wage-earners, with better conditions of 
living and higher wages assured. 

_ As for the uneconomic holdings which will grow as a result of 
redistribution of land, the solution lies in organising the small peasant 
proprietors in co-operative farms. The co-operative device is suited 
best for those small holders who can in no other way carr%' on farming 
on a modern scientific basis and in an efficient manner. The rich and 
middle peasants also may build up separately their own co-operatives. 
But that is not the main issue. The main issue is how to rehal)ilitate 
the 'small holders without depriving them of their ownership rights in 
lands they cultivate. The co-operative farming method will consoli- 
date their uneconomic holdings even without the sacrifice of ownership 
rights. 

Our plan, therefore, is a two-step one; the first is to grant and 
ensure proprietorsliip rights to the peasants in their lands and the 
second is to organise them into sizable co-operative joint farms. When 
the utility of large-scale farming is sufficiently realised by these 
Deasants, they will gradually shake off their attachment towards land, 
ind that will be the only practical basis for collective farming on a 
:ountry-wide scale. 

A word of caution must needs be uttered on co-operative farming 
.vhich seems to have captured the imagination of many noted political 
eaders and eminent economists in this sub-continent. An West 
Bengal Minister, for instance, has advanced a scheme of co-operative 
igriculture which, he thinks, is an alternative to the acquisition of all 
nterests of the intermediaries between the tillers of the soil and the 
State and which, in his opinion, will obviate the financial and other 
lifficulties of the latter. “ Its essential features are to merge together 
ind vest in the village community all the elements of proprietary rights 
vhich under the existing system of land tenure have been dispersed 
imong the revenue payers at the top, the whole series of intermediate 
•ent-receivers and the cultivating ‘ raiyats and to fonn a co-operative 
iociety for joint management of cultivation and collection of rents in 
;ach village or group of villages.” A criticism is that the scheme, 
f implemented, would perpetuate the inequitable land distribution and 
he superior rights and influences of er.stwhile Zamindars and tenure- 
lolders as against the weaker tenants and small-holders. It will be like 
riendshi]) among unequals. The scheme puts the cart before the 
lorse, in that it proceeds to form co-operatives without first, liqiiidat- 
ng feudalism and effecting land distribution. Moreover, it is bound 
0 introduce a dose of compulsion in forming the co-operative. It 
hould he remembered that co-operative fanv. practice.s cannot be 
ntroduced without much forethought and an elaborate preparation. 
Agricultural co-operatives, to be successful, must inevitably be a 
padual process of evolution. Co-operative Farms cannot be imposed 
rom above or outside but must grow from among the willing and 
onscious co-operators through a persistent process of propaganda, 
lersuasion, demonstration and experiment. In tliis regard, we can 
irofit much from Bulgarian examples. 

People’s China has also had a vital lesson to impart: The Agrarian 
leform Law was enacted in Tune, 1950. Between June, 1950, and 
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September, 1951, as many as Z9.'64 million acres were distributed 
among 90 million peasants who had no land or a little .land. Durinn- 
the same period, land reform was completed in areas with a rurri 
population of over IcO millions. And, 3 'et, the said I^aw was not (and 
IS not) uniformly applied in all the zones of the Chinese main land, 
that IS, regardless of the objective conditions in the rural areas con- 
cerned. Again, although the Agrarian Reform’ Law appears ’to give 
ab’nost unrestricted proprietarx' rights to the cultix'ating peasants, vet. 
it is clear that there remains practically unlimited scope for developing 
co-operative agriculture. In fact, famil\' farms are taking rapid strides 
all over the country, while in specific areas, where conditions are favour- 
able, agricultural co-operatives are flourishing; and. finallv. at least 
in one region of North-East China, the first successful Collective Eann 
has appeared. 

The lesson to be drawn is that the introduction of land refonu 
measures depends on the stage of development, the phase of conscious- 
ness and receptivit}' of the peasant masses of the respective areas. 
While the basic principle of agrarian reorganis-ation should be : land 
to the tiller ”, nevertheless, no uniform system of tenure conditions, 
farming methods or farm organisation can be recommended for the 
far-flung areas of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent as a whole. What 
is likely to be readily- accepted or practised profitably by the more 
advanced sections of the peasantry may easily be resisted and foiled 
by the relatively backward sections in other areas. This relativity 
idea about land reforms may with advantage be borne in mind by those 
practical planners in India and Pakistan xvho have set their hearts to 
the task of changing the country-side. 

Flan oj the book : The present volume seeks to study briefly 
the history- and structure of land ownership in India and Pakistan 
from ancient times till to-day'. It attempts, also, to describe and 
analyse critically- the land reform measures that have been adopted in 
these two countries and in more than a dozen other important countries 
of the world in the past few y-ears. Chapters One to Three provide 
the historical background and describe the extant land tenure sy-stems 
of different prox'inces or States of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 
The history- of the emergence of land rents and the methods of revenue 
assessment are examined in Chapter Four. Cliapter Five brings the 
prox'incial tenancy laws up-to-date. The character and process of sub- 
infeudation and the creation of middle interests in land are described 
in Chapter Six. The next three chapters — Chapters Seven (0 Fine 
ere the Key to this volume. Chapter Seven critically- analyses in some 
detail the various expert recommendations and legislative nteasurcs 
designed to remove the Za}7ti}idari system together with all types ot 
intermediate land tenure in India and Pakistan. Chapter Eight connng 
as a supplement to Chapter Seven prozndes the mam thesis of the 
author. Various measures of agrarian reforms are studied and criti- 
cised and suitable fonus are suggested or singled out for their apphea- 
tion in Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. Necessarily-, the types of land 
ownership system and agrarian reforms in a number of important- 
countries of the world, that is. outside India and Pakistan, are studied 
so as to judge, in an international background, the kind of reforms 
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we should introduce in this sub-continent. And that forms the 
subject-matter of Chapter Nine. Chapter Ten concerns the problems 
of under-tenants and under-raiyats of India and Pakistan. I'inally, 
Cliapter Eleven seeks to study at some length the various problems 
associated with agricultural labourers in these two countries — their 
waj's of life, earning, employment and living standard, and so on and 
so forth. 

Author’s indebtedness : The author is indebted to ail tlie scliolar? 
and researchers who have preceded him in the allied field of investiga- 
tion and to all contemporarv- writers on agrarian economics and 
economic conditions in India and Pakistan. V.'here ideas or materials 
have been borrowed from others, the source has been recognised at the 
appropriate place. For lack of space the author is prevented from 
appending the bibliography, the questionnaire and the names of places 
of field-investigation visited b)’ him in Pakistan and Indian Union. 
The names of hosts and helpers in the villages and of students wlio 
have assisted in marshalling the data, are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. It will, however, be a serious lapse if the names of Messrs. Ananta 
Chakraverti, M.A. and P>rindaban Ghosh. M.A., are not spccificalh' 
mentioned for their help in arranging the chapters. To my wife Bina 
Mukerji, M.A., I owe a debt of gratitude for having typed parts of 
the hand-written manuscript. I am specially indebted to Messrs. 
Sunderlal Dutt (Managing Director) and Bishnupada Dutt of Bhola- 
nath Paper House Ltd., for their ungrudging supph' of the entire paper 
quota for this volume at a time when not even a scrap was available in 
the open market at controlled prices. Finally, I must thank Messrs. 
H. Chatterjee & Co. for having undertaken its publication and 
Messrs. Bose Press who have succeeded in crowding a considerably 
bulky typescript into 224 pages of 26 cm 10 point solid composition. 

Karuxa Mcker.ti. 


The 7th November, 1952. 
72/ h, Akhil Mistri Lane, 
Calcutt.a. — 9 
India. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE HISTORY OF LAND RIGHTS 
§ 1 . Introductory 

In India and Pakistan, where agriculture is the principal source 
of the people’s livelihood ; where feudal and semi-feudal land relations 
have helped to perpetuate agricultural backrvardness ; where landlordism 
still arrests the economic development in the countr}"side, the study of 
the land system and allied agrarian problems doubtless acquires a special 
significance. 

Researches into the country’s land revenue administration, land 
rights and problems of land tenure throw a flood of light on the diverse 
aspects of the agricultural economy of this sub-continent. The ways 
in which the lands are held to-day, that is, the existing land tenure 
systems are, historically, the results of a gradual process of evolution 
which was, at different stages of the history of undivided India, very 
materially influenced by socio-political factors. Thus the history of 
land revenue of India and Pakistan may broadly be divided into three 
periods, namely, (a) Hindu Period, (b) Mohammedan Period and 
(c) British Period. 

§2. The Land Systems of India & Pakistan : Historical Retrospect 

(A) Hindu Period 

There was the King having no property right in land, except the 
right to a share of the produce. 

Below the king were the Cultivators (Khud Kasht — owner culti- 
vator — Raiyats or members of joint-village community), having the 
actual ownership of land which is to-day broadly described as permanent 
and heritable Occupancy right. 

The king’s customary share was equal to l/6th to l/4th of the 
produce, which was known as customary' Pargana Rate. 

It may be noted that: — 

(i) In certain parts of the East and West Punjab. C.P. (now 
Madhya Pradesh), U.P. (e.g., Agra) and Southern India, all village 
lands were jointly owned by village communities. 

(n) In Bombay. Berar, Madhya Bharat (Central India), Madras 
and (West Sc East) Bengal, there was individual ownership of land, 
subject to payment of king’s share and periodic or occasional payment 
of a share of the produce to the village Chief or head-man. 

(B) Mohammedan Period 

There was, again, the King, having no property right in land 
except the right to a share of the produce. 

Below the king were the Cultivators {Khud Kasht Raiyats or , 
members of joint-village community) having the actual ownership of 
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land. M-hich is to-day broadly described as permanent and heritable 
Occupancy right. 

_ The king’s customary' share was equal to 4- to A (i in Aurangzeb’s 
time) of the produce which was known as customary' Pargana Rate. 

It ma}^ be noted that: — 

(1) On the eve of the Moghul' Period grew what is called 
Zaniindary. Zainindary' ’ consisted of three-fold customaiy rights of 
the ruler. These were: 

(a) right to a share of the .produce 
(i>) right to waste lands, and 
(c) right to transit dues. 

(2) Since Moghul period, (a) ‘Zamindarr-’ (f.c. State right) 
developed into King’s superior ownership of the entire domain, but the 
concurrent, hereditar}% permanent and long-established right of the 
' Khud Kasht ’ Raiyats in the soil was recognised. 

(b) Old cliieftains remained who collected and transmitted local 
revenues to the Ruler. 

(c) Further Zamindars and jagirdars came into existence between 
the State and ' Khud Kasht ’ Raiyats. 

(rf) In Akbar’s reign, his Revenue Minister’s (Todar IMal’s) 
assessment began throughout his empire on the basis of measurement 
and average produce of land. Produce rents fi of gross }’ields) were 
payable in cash. But in Bengal, instead of .assessment by measurement, 
lump assessment of revenue based on estimated area and assets con- 
tinued to be the practice till the rule of Alivardi Khan. Meanwhile, 
many additional abzvabs (illegal exactions) and cesses were imposed. 

(e) In the declining days of the Moghul Empire revenue jarming 
appeared in many pro\nnces of the then India as a feature of local 
S3'stera of land tenure. The revenue farmer paid the Government 
(ruler) 9/lOths of the whole collection keeping the rest as his 

. remuneration. 

(/) At a later stage, the right of collecting land revenue for a 
pargana or district was sold by public auction to the highest bidder. 

(g) The Office of revenue farmer tended to become hereditar}’^ ; 
he also pretended to be the proprietor of his charge. At the Permanent 
Settlement (1793) the revenue farmers in Bengal showed themselves 
as a well-knit, powerful bod}r resembling full proprietors. 

(/;) Revenue farming practice under later J^Ioghuls (such as, 
witnessed particularly in Bengal) spread to other parts of India and • 
e^-en iNIahrattas copied the system. But revenue fanning as a system 
had uneven development: — . 

(f) In Bengal it became effective and its result was seen in die 
growth of independent or proprietarj'- rights, i.e., Zamindari rights. 

(Ji) In U.P. the revenue farmers acquired only certain overlord 
rights such as the talukdars of Agra, but those of Oudh entrenched 
themselves as absolute proprietors. _ . 

(in) In certain parts of the Deccan peninsula, such as in tne 
outh’ing districts of the Konkan, the revenue farmers (e.g., the Knots) 
acquired landlord rights. But t^ing Deccan as a whole the system did 
not spread nor did it last. ■ 
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(iv) In Bombay there grew a variety of landlord rights, such as 
those of jagirdars, inamdars, Gujarat talukdars, etc. 

(v) In the Punjab, C.P. (now Madhya Pradesh) and some parts 
of U.P. (e.g., Agra) there were joint village bodies having proprietary 
rights in land but certain headmen or chieftains arose claiming loose 
overlord rights such as lambardars, malgiizars and talukdars respectively. 

(vi) In North Madras and in some parts of South I^Iadras land- 
lord rights cropped up, such as those of polycjars of South Madras, 
these landlords being mostly the descendants of former ruling cb.iefs. 

(C) British Period 

A complex system of land tenures and land rights existed at the 
beginning of British rule. These may be described province by 
province : 

(I) In Bengal 

There was the King (Ruler). 

Below the King (Ruler) were cultivators, mainly, ‘ Khiid Kasht’ 
Raiyats, having ownership of land (i.e., right of occupancy) subject to 
payment of dues. Their position, however, somewhat weakened due 
to the growth of a host of Zamindari and overlord rights. 

Rent was fixed according to the customarj^ Pargana Rates, mostly 
in cash. 

During 1756-1793, the position was as follows (on the basis of 
revenue or rent-receiving stratification) : — 

State 

i . 

Zamindars 

1 . 

Raiyats (‘ Khud Kasht ’ Raiyats, reduced more or less to the 
position of mere tenants). 

Regarding the relation between the State and Zamindars, the 
famous GrantoShore controversy emerged: 

According to Grant, Zamindar had supreme proprietary rights in 

land. 

According to Shore, Zamindar’s right was not proprietary right 
but a limited right. 

There were the follourincf classes of Zamindars in Bengal at the 
Permanent Settlement (1793): — 

(i) Original, independent chiefs, e.g.. Rajahs of Cooch-Behar, 
Assam and Tripura, who retained possession of their territories on 
payment of revenue as tribute to Moghul Rulers. 

(ii) Old, established landholding families, e.g., Rajahs of Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur and Burdwan who were dc facto rulers in their estates and 
paid a fixed tax to the country’s ruling power. 

(in) The Collectors of revenue, installed by I^Ioghul Government, 
whose Office had tended to become hereditary. 

(iv) The revenue farmers placed in charge of revenue collecK^n 
after the grant of Dezvani (August, 1765) who had come to be cal'ed. 
by the general term "'Zamindars.” 
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The Permanent »Settlement of Lord Cornwallis (1793) levelled all 
the above 4 classes under the same denomination ; “ Zatnindars ” All 
were given perpetual/ hereditary, proprietary^ rights hr- the soil, subfect 
to the payment of revenue to. the Government and limited by the 
existing customary rights of the Raiy^ats. 

The Permanent Settlement has prevailed to this day.* 

(II) In the Provinces of British India (Outside Bengal)j 

The Permanent Settlement system was extended to the area round 
Sanaras (now in Uttar Pradesh, i.e., the United Provinces) in 1795', 
and a few years later, the Directors of the British East India Company 
instructed the Madras Goi-emment to enter into permanent engage- 
ments with the Zamindars in Madras, and, if no such intermediaries 
existed, to group villages to form estates of convenient size and sell 
them by auction to the highest bidder. Except in the north and 
extreme south of the Presidency’’, where the zamindars happened to be 
descendants or representatives of ancient lines of powerful chiefs, the 
experiment proved a disastrous failure. Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Munio 
had introduced in certain parts of the province a system of direct 
settlernents with the cultivators themselves, and after a long contro 
versy he was able to convince the Directors of the superiority of his 
system, especially in tracts where there were no enterprising inter- 
mediaries. The system established in the greater portion of the Madras 
Presidency and subsequently introduced in the Bombay Presidency and 
Burma, is commonly known as the Raiyatzvari system. 

In the area which used to be called the North-West^ Provinces or 
United Provinces (recently’ re-named Uttar Pradesh), British adminis- 
trators found a somewhat different system of land tenure in existence 
at the time of the annexation. In Oudh there were many petty' rulers 
who had been allowed to contract for a sum of revenue and given the 
name of tahiqdars (talukdars) but over the rest of the province there 
were usually bodies of ■^’illagers who, claiming descent from ancient 
chiefs or other, notables, were in possession of the village pea._ The 
British merely recognised the proprietary rights, of these individuals 
and bodies and made them jointly and severally* liable for the revenue 
to be paid, a sy’stem which was subsequently adopted in the Punjab, 
Imt bn a slightly different plan. ' . _ . _ 

The proprietary' bodies, usually* village communities as in the^T^P. 
and the Punjab, have been thus described by’ ’John Stuart 
peasant proprietors compound with the state for a fixed period. The 
proprietors do not engage individually with the Government but by 
villages. The village through its headman undertakes to pay so much 
for so many’ years themselves assigning to each man his quora. 
Primarily each man cultivates and pays for himself but ultimately he 
is responsible for his co-villagers and they for him ; they are ultimately 


* Regarding changes effected in East Bengal (popularly called East ^kistan), 
vide discussion on East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy .Act m Cn. / o*. 
this volume. For changes introduced in Madras, Bihar, etc., vide Chap. / beloiv. 
i For recent agrarian reforms, vide ibid. 
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itound together by a joint responsibility. If one of them is compelled 
'■to sell his rights to meet demands upon him the others have a right 
■of pre-emption.” 

In the Central Provinces (now Madhya Pradesh) under the 
jMahratta administration which preceded the British, the revenues of 
the villages had been farmed out to individuals, who in course of time 
had acquired a quasi-proprietary position. Their status was formally 
recognised by the British, who made them responsible for payment of 
the revenue. In these provinces, however, the mistake committed in 
Bengal of making the assessments unalterable for ever, was not 
repeated. These settlements, known as Temporary Settlements, are 
■subject to revision. 

§3. What is Land Tenure ? 

The land systems of India and Pakistan are conditioned by the 
systems of land tenure prevalent in this sub-continent. Land, tenure 
means the manner in 'ivhicli land is held. There are three types of 
tenures, namely, Zamindary, Mahakvan and Raiyaineari. 

|4. Types of Land Tenure in India and Pakistan 

“The system of land tenure in India (and Pakistan) exhibits 
.almost every conceivable variation from immense estates, containing 
thousands of tenants to minute holdings of well under an acre in size. 
It is nevertheless possible to classify the holdings into certain fairly 
■well defined groups.” There are, in the main, three types of land 
tenure, such as — 

(a) Landlord tenure which is called the Zamindary system. In 
this case, as in West and East* Bengal, one person or a few joint 
■owners are made responsible for a single sum of land revenue assessed 
on the whole estate and payable to the Government. 

(b) Joint-village or village-community tenure which is known as 
•Mahalwari system. In this case, as in U.P. (mostly in A^gra) and the 
East and West Punjab, smaller estates (village estates) are held 
'Collectively by co-sharing bodies of village communities, the memliers 
whereof are held jointly and severally responsible for the land revenue. 

(c) Independent single tenure which is described as Raiyakcari 
system. In this case, as in Madras, Bombay, Sind and Berar, land is 
held individually, owned and cultivated separately; land revenue is 
assessed on each separate holding and individual responsibility for its 
•payment is ensured. These separate cultivators and owners in tiic 
aggregate and their holdings together constitute a Raiyatwari village. 

The type of tenure in each case, such as described above, deter- 
mines the form of settlement of the land revenue, the gradations of 
interest and rights in land, their recognition and inter-relation and the 
nature of the unit of assessment adopted. 

§5. What is Settlement ? 

The term ‘ settlement ’ refers to the settlement of land revenue 


* The Zamind,iry in E. Bengal is being graduall}' acquired ; for details fidt 
Ch. 7, below. 
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which technically consists in the determination of fa) the revenue, 
that IS. the rental or the produce which the state may claim; (b) the 
party or parties liable for its payment; and (c) the records of all the 
private interests and rights in land. It, therefore, implies a cadastra’ 
record, assessment of the revenue and means of collection. The 
pdastral record is prepared by a field-to-field survej^ A village map 
IS prepared, showing, every individual holding, distinguishing between 
varying kinds of land for purpose of assessment. Along with this field 
sury'e)^ a record is prepared showing rights of land tenure and the 
various rights in land. These records are kept up-to-date by registering 
all changes, and all rights thus recorded are presumed to be legallv 
correct. Land revenue is assessed by determining the value of lands 
and the sum payable by each holding is registered. Adjustments mav 
be made ^to distribute the pa}'ment of the total revenues among co- 
sharers. Land revenue is usually collected in instalments to suft the 
convenience of those who pay. 

§6. Types of Settlement 

From the point of view of duration, there are two types of revenue 
settlement (a) permanently settled estate system and (b) temporarily 
settled estate system. The former type where the share of the state 
is fixed in perpetuity prevails in East and West Bengal and Bihar, 
about one-half of Orissa, about one-third of Madras and smaller pro- 
portions of Assam and the Banaras district of the XJ.P. The latter 
type where the share of the state is fixed temporarily^ for a definite 
period, prevails in the U.P., the East and West Punjab, nearly the 
whole of Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesh) j ' about a fourth of 
Orissa and in some areas of permanently settled provinces.* _ 

There is a second way of classifying settlements, that is, on the 
basis of the three tenure systems as stated above. 

The classification is shown below in a tabular form: — 

' Varieties of Landlord Varieties of Joint- Varieties of Independent 

Tenure. Village Tenure. Suigle Tenure. 


•1. Permanent Settlement 
(Zamindars of East 
and West Bengal). 

2. Temporary Settlement 
(remaining Zamindars 
of East and West 
Bengal). 


1. UJP. Mahahvari Set- 
tiement except Oudh 
Talukdars. 

2. Punjab Mahahvari. 

3. Madhya Pradesh Mal- 
guzari. 


1. Madras Raiyatwari. 

2. Bombay and Berar 
Raiyatwari. 

3. Spedal sj'stems c£ 
Assam and Coorg. 


3. Temporary Se’tdement 
(Cudh Talukdars). 

It may be noted that the period of temporary settlement varies ^ 
it was 30 years in Bombay, Madras and the U.P. : 20 years m nladhya 
Pradesh and 40 years in the East and M est Punjab. 

* Regarding recent changes and proposals for changes, vide Chap. 7 bclo*./. 
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SETTLEMENT OR UNSETTLEMENT ? 


nied, 

■*^he 


§1. Circumstances leading to the enactment of the Permanei 

Settlement 

In the declining days of the Moghul Empire, the system of 
revenue-farming developed very fast, particularly in Bengal; and this 
led to the growth of a body of landlord (Zamindars) more or less 
superseding the old ‘Khud Kasht’ Rah'ats. 

The harassed and oppressed raiyats were sandwiched between 
this new body of exacting zamindars and the unscrupulous provincial 
rulers. The position became worse after the grant of the Dvivani (the 
Office of revenue collection) in Bengal in 1765 to the East India 
Company by Shah Alam, the titular Emperor at Delhi. The Company 
engaged agents for collecting the land revenue wlio, however, used to 
oppress the poor raiyats in all possible manner. In 1769 the Company 
appointed a number of “ supervisors ” whose duty it was to control and 
superintend the collection of revenue by the agents. The revenue 
administration system did not, however, improve. Then came the 
devastating famine of 1770 which only sen-ed to intensify the difficul- 
ties of revenue collection. In 1772 the British Government took over 
the administration of revenue in their own hands and made a quin- 
quennial settlement with the farmers offering the highest bid. But in 
1777 this system was replaced by one of annual settlement. The pre- 
carious financial position of the Company and its anxiety to offer high 
dividends to its shareholders motivated the experiment with these 
alternating systems of revenue administration. It was mainly to look 
into revenue matters and solve the persistent difficulties of collection 
that Lord Cornwallis was sent out to India in 1786. He made detailed 
enquiries into the prevailing system of revenue administration and in- 
troduced the decennial settlement in 1790. This settlement was, 
however, made permanent under Regulation I of 1793 by the pro- 
clamation of the 22nd j\Iarch of the same year. 


§2. Merits of Permanent Settlement 

From the point of view of the British Government, the merits 
of the system are to be judged by^ the objects which it served to fulfil: 

(1) Politically, the system secured the loyalW of the influential 
zamindars and the rich farmers of revenue which lielped to stabilise 
the British Rule in this sub-continent. 

anuoAai oqq jo A';qiqB:|s pun AqunDas oip parnsua ^ '.ijjvvuDin.j ( g) 
of the East India Company. This, howe\-er, was achieved at consider- 
able sacrifice of future revenue to the Government; for, all claim to 
future increments in rent and future increase in the value of the land 
was given up. And the original raiyats (now tenants) were left 
absolute^ to the mercy of the greedy and influential zamindars. 

(3) Socially, the zamindars were expected to be the focus of 
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social reform and the rallying centres of peace and order in the then 
conditions of chaos, turmoil and unrest. But the more powerful 
Zarriindar families imbibed AVestern ideas, imitated British ways of 
life, neglected indigenous culture and mocked native civilisation. 

(4) Economically, the system, it was hoped, would foster agricul- 
tural prosperity; for, the permanency of tenure was expected to induce 
the Zamindars to talze genuine interest in land development and perma- 
nent improvement in agriculture. But, such an expectation was belied 
as the Zamindars migrated to towns where they lived lives of luxuiy^; 
became absentee landlords ; failed to effect improvement of their estates 
and neglected work of rural uplift. 

§3. Defects of the Permanent Settlement 

fl) The most serious defect of the Permanent Settlement is that 
it failed to define and protect the rights of the raiyats; it left them 
absolutely to the mercv of the landlords who rack-rented them. They 
suffered doubl 3 % first, by losing their proprietary rights in the lands 
they held, and, secondl)% by the lack of provision for an appeal to .a 
higher authority' for the redress of their grievances. Their custoraar/ 
rights were usurped the Zamindars and the\f were subjected to 
unreasonable, e.xtortionate and illegal demands of the landlords. The 
latter were given wide powers of distraint under Regulation VU of 
1799 popularly known as " Haptam.” The Government only reserved 
the right of making tenancy laws for safeguarding the interests of the 
tenants, but the latter h^d to wait 66 years before any law to protect 
their interests was passed by Government. 

(2) By fixing the revenue in peipetuity without preparing maps, 
land records, soil sunws and statistics on the productivity of land, 
the Permanent Settlement deprived the Government of its proper 
share in the j'ield of the land. It prev'ented the society as a whole 
from sharing the benefits arising out of the incrementMn land values 
and rents due to an increase in population, better facilities of travel 
and marketing and rise in prices. It is estimated that the annual loss 
of revenue in this generation to the Provincial Government of Un- 
divided Bengal had been at an}d,hing. between Rs. 2 crores and Rs. S 
crores. Moreover, the income from river fisheries and minerals were 
not taken into account at the time of Settlement which means an 
additional loss of revenue to the State, 

(3) The fixity of the revenue in perpetuity, followed as it was 
hy the gradual growth of the Zamindars’ profits, encouraged sub-m- 
feudation and brought into existence a body of tenure-holders vastly 
out-numbering the original Zamindars. The chain of middlemen has 
shifted from one to another the responsibility of collecting rents and 
looking after the interests of the tenants. The responsibility tor 
cultural welfare cannot be fixed at any particular link in tne cnain 
between the Zamindar and the actual cultivator. These middlemen 
separating the tenants and the landlords live like parasites at the cr^t 
of the poor cultivators. The s%'stem has resulted in dissipating me 
responsibility for the best use of the land in the national interest among 
a host of rent-receivers, all of whom have to he supported by the 
labour of the cultivator, and none of whom have either the incentive 
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or the power to exercise any control over the use of the land. “ The 
extent of sub-infendation has become an incubiLS on the working agri- 
cultural population, which finds no justification in the performance of 
any material servdce so far as agricultural improvements are concerned, 
and fails to provdde any effective means for the development of the 
resources of the land.” 

_ (4) Owing to sub-letting and the free right of transfer, the actual 
cultivators to-day are to an increasing e.xtent men who are either 
paying a cash rent which corresponds to a full economic rent, or, are 
cultivating under the crop-sharinjr .s)'stem and paying as rent one-half 
of the produce. The rapid increase in the number of crop-sharers is 
a most disquieting feature and is an indication of the extent to which 
the hereditary raiyats are losing their status and l)cing depressed to 
a lower standard of living. 

(5) The limitation of the revenue payable by the Zainindars has 
thrown an undue burden on the other classes of tax-payers. This dis- 
crimination in favour of land has had the effect of creating a bias in 
fa^mur of investment in (that is, buying of rent-yielding interests in) 
land rather than in industrial enterprises, and has contributed to the 
over-capitalisation of rent-receiving as opposed to productive purposes 
either in agriculture or industry. 

In short, the Permanent Settlement has promoted the “ evils of 
absenteeism, of management of estates by unsympathetic agents, of 
unhappy relations between landlord and tenant and of the multiplica- 
tion of tenure-holders or middlemen between the Zamindar* and the 
cultivator.” 

§4. The System of Temporary Settlement of Land Revenue 

The system admits of the following classification : — 

TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS 


Zamindari 


Raiyatwari Mahalwari 


Bengal Agra Oudh 
(W. & E.) Variety. Variety. 
Variety. 


Madras. 


Assanr 

& 

Coorg. 

Bombay, 

Berar & 

Sind. 


Nfalgii/.ari 


Agra Punjab 

Variety. j (E. Sc W.) 

I , (Lambar- 
dar) 

I Variety. 

Oudh 
Variety. 


* The spelling of the word is cither ‘ Zamindar ’ or ‘ Zamin Jer ’ or Zemindar. 
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Temporary Settlement is a settlement of land revenue \Yhich holds 
good only for a limited period of time at the end of which another 
fresh settlement replaces the old one. The revenue can be increased 
or decreased at the new assessment. 

Temporarj' settlement, as shown above, admits of a four-fold 
classification, such as, (1) Zamindari, (2) Raivatwari, (3) Mahahvari 
and (4) j\'Ialguzari. 

(1) In some parts of West and East Bengal which were not 
pernmnentl)' settled for some reason or another, - the temporaiy 
Zamindari tenure prevails. The state revenue in these areas is an 
aliquot part, generally 50 per cent of the ascertained rent. The period 
of settlement varies from 20 to 30 years and the proprietor is whollv 
responsible for the entire revenue. The revenue is not to be increased 
even though much waste or fallow lands are brought under cultivation. 
Enhancement is possible onl}' at the time of resettlement. 

The Talukdars of Agra and Oudh belong to the temporan' 
Zamindar class. But the Agra talukdars are inferior to Oudh talukdars. 
for, the latter enjoy “ Proprietar}' ” rights, whereas, the former have 
onh' “overlord rights.” (Recent land reforms in U.P. will be noted 
in Ch, 7 of this volume). 

(2) The Ra^atwari Settlement is a settlement made with the 
raiyats themselves who are individually responsible for the payment of 
revenue to the State. Land revenue is assessed on each separate 
holding which is held and cultivated by the raiyat and which' he has 
either inherited or purchased. The arrangement is temporarjf and is 
revised every thirt}' or forty years. Unlike a Zamindar in a Zaniindari 
area, the raiyat under a raiyatwari settlement is at liberty to give up 
his holding or any portion of it, at the beginning of any year, after 
reasonable notice. 

In the Raiyatwari Settlement the individual cultivator enters into 
agreement direct with the Government. The holder of land is recog- 
nised as its proprietor ; he is at liberty to sublet, mortgage or transfer 
it by gift or sale. He cannot be ejected so long as he pays a fixed 
assessment. 

The Raiyatwari system prevails in Southern Madras, ’ 

Berar. portions of Assam and Coorg in India and in Sind in Pakistan. 

(3) ’ In the ]\'Iahalwari System of Settlement, the name ‘ Mahal- 
wari’ (on the basis of ‘Mahal’) is derived from the practice ot 
assessing the revenue on the entire ‘ mahal ’ (f.r., an estate compose ^ 
of a ^'illage or villages). Thus, the unit of assessment is the _ ma a _ 
and not the holding of the individual raiyat as in the Rai3'atwan 
s^’^sterrr. The peasants constituting the ‘ mahal ’ are several]} an 
jointly responsible for the payment of the entire land revenue o 

Government. _ ... - Vf , rn- 

Although nominallv the ownership of land is joint, in reality p 
prietorship and responsiliility of revenue payment is iiMividuat in 
svstcm is prevalent in Agra, parts of Oudh and in the East and W e 
Punjab. In the Punjab (East and West) the revenue is collected 
through the village headman, called lamhardar. 
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(4) The Malguzari system prevails in the Central Provinces, i.c., 
Madhya Pradesh (except Berar). When the Mahrattas came to 
power in this province, they farmed out the revenues of villages to 
persons of influence and wealth, who were called Malguzars. During 
the British Rule, they were given proprietary rights and were held 
responsible for payment of revenue. Although the villages in the C.P. 
{i.c., Madhj'a Pradesh or M.P.) were essentialh' of the raiyatwari 
type, the Malguzars were recognised as the village headmen. The 
cultivators are tenants under Malguzars, but do not ap])ear to have 
been entirely left to their mercy. For, the Settlement Officer fixes 
the revenue payable by the i\Ialguzars as also the rent payable by the 
cultivators to the Malguzars. In reality, the ?ilalguzars only get a 
commission on the rents collected by them. The assessment which 
was originally made for a period of 30 j'ears, later held good for 
20 years. (Recent changes are discussed in §11, Ch. 7 of this volume). 

§5. Merits and Defects of Temporary Settlement versus 

Permanent Settlement 

(A) Comparative Advantages oj Permanent Settlement : 

(1) Permanent Settlement has stabilised revenue payable to the 
Government and has thus partially stabilised their budgetary income. 
(2) The sunset law, which enjoins the sale of the estate if the revenue 
remains unpaid after the last day of payment, has made revenue col- 
lection regular and steady. (3) It has saved the State from the 
frequent expenses incidental to temporary settlement, namely, 
periodical reassessment. (4) It has -saved expenses, vexation and 
harassment of the raiyats which are concomitants of the temporary 
settlement. (5) From the point of view of the proprietor-landlords, 
the Permanent Settlement has this advantage that the fixity of the 
Government’s revenue demands makes it possible for them to enjoy 
the fruits of their investments in (i.e., the purchase of) lands. 

(B) Comparative Disadvantages of Temporary Settlement : 

(1) Under Temporary Settlement of the Rai 3 'atwari type the 
amount of revenue tends to become uncertain since its collection 
depends on monsoon conditions which are themselves largeh- uncertain. 
(2) Under all classes of Temporary Settlement, the benefits of a rise 
in prices of agricultural commodities, if anj-. go to the State and not 
to the raiyats or tenants at the time of reassessment. (3) The cost 
of frequent revision of assessment is heavy and the irritation and 
harassment of the raiyats are considerable. (4) Under this system 
the land tends to deteriorate towards the end of the tenn of the 
settlement in consequence of the deliberate neglect on the part of the 
raiyat or tenant in order to escape enhancement of assessment. 
(5) Though in the temporarily settled areas the principle of assess- 
ment is not to tax improvement and to charge only 50 per cent of 
the net assets, as a matter of fact, however, the assessment amounts 
in many cases to a substantial part, or even the whole, of the economic 
rent. The assessment of revenue depends on the arbitrary decisions 
of the Settlement Officials. They are open to bribery and other unfair 
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means. And, there , is no definite principle that may govern the 
enhancement of revenue. 

(C) Comparative Disadvantages of ' Permanent Settlement.: 

(1) The Permanent Settlement involves a sacrifice of revenue by 
the Government since its revenue demands have ever remained fixed 
and inelastic. This impedes governmental efforts at nation building 
activities through fiscal means. (2) The benefits of the rise in prices, 
namely, enhancement of rents, go to the landlords and not to the 
State. (3) The Permanent Settlement did not make adequate pro- 
vision for securing the interests of tenants. The rai 3 ^ats who pre- 
viously enjoyed proprietary rights in the land lost it as the result of 
the Settlement. Zamindars oppressed their tenants in everr’- possible 
manner. There was rack-renting, illegal exactions, absentee land- 
lordism and sub-inf eudation. On the whole, the landlord-tenant rela- 
tions became -verr' bitter and hostilit}- increased. (For further dis- 
cussion on this point, vide below Chap. 7, §1.) 

(D) Comparative Advantages of temporary Settlement : 


(1) The system of Temporary' Settlement affords the oppor- 
tuniW to the Government to revise its rates of revenue and to enjoy 
the benefits of the increment in land values. (2) In the Raiyatrvari 
areas, the cultivators have the chance of remission of revenue in times 
of famine or scarcity. They have, also, the liberty to give up their 
holdings or portions thereof and thus have the choice either to retain 
the title or divert their resources to other fields of investment. (3) In 
Raiyatwari areas, again, the evils of landlordism are avoided. The 
raiyats are directly under the State which is their immediate landlord 
and hence the chances of oppression are minimised. (4) Under non- 
raRatwari types of Temporary Settlement, the tenants are expected 
to have a better lot than under the Permanent Settlement, since under 


the former system the tenants are not perpetually left to the mercj' 
of the hereditary and permanent proprietor-landlords. 

The final conclusion seems to .be that the Temporary Settlement 
is better than the Permanent Settlement. The opinion appears to 
have gained ground that the present daj' temporaiy settlements 
possess many' of the good features of Permanent Settlement without 
its drawbacks, and strike a “happy compromise between the legitimate 
claims of the State and the rights and convenience of agriculturists. 

On deeper reflections it would, however, be clear that there is 
nothing to choose between the existing types of land revenue settle- 
ments in India and Pakistan, whether Permanent or Tcrnporaiy'. 
Even in the raiyatwari area such as Madras iff India or Sind m 
Pakistan, the raiyats are living lives of want and misery'. They are 
the victims of serious oppression by the revenue officials.^ The raiyms 
cannot enjoy' the fruits of their own labour and capital, and the 
increase in productivity is very often followed by' an enhancement or 
revenue payable to the Government. In the temporary' Zammaari 
area.s, the landlord's share has been allowed to grow in the same way 
as in the Permanently- settled tracts; the difference, however, lies m 
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this that whereas in the latter case the Zamindars extort as much as 
they can by way of rent and retain to themselves the whole of it, in 
the former case, the provincial Government shares with the Zamindars 
the increment of rents at every re-settlement. Rack-renting, absentee- 
ism and parasitism are the evils common to the landlord system every- 
where in India and Pakistan. Even under the Raiyatwari System, we 
witness the growth of absentee landlordism, inefficient management and 
the ruin of fanning in the long run. 



CHAPTER THREE* 

LAND TENURES IN THE PROVINCES OF INDIA 
AND PAKISTANI 

^1. Land Revenue System of Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh) : — 

History .'—(A) Formation of Agra Province with — 

(1) Banaras and adjoining districts annexed by 

Warren Hastings in 1775. 

(2) Allahabad and adjoining districts ceded by 

Nawab of Oudh in 1801. 

(3) Delhi, Agra and Ganges Valley conquered 

from Mahrattas in 1803. 

(B) Province of Oudh — annexed in 1856. 

LAND REVENUE SETTLEMENT IN U.P. 


Vermanent Settlement (1795) 


Temporary Settlement. 


1 

Banaras 

1 • 

Parts of Gonda 

,1 

Mahalwari 

Division. 

& Bahraich 

(Agra system. 


Districts. ' 

1822). 


Talukdari 
(Oudh svstem, 
1856). 


Parts of 
Azamgar 
District. 


Talukhars 
(Overlords or 
superior 
landlords). 

i 


Talukdars 
(Actual 
proprietors 
as descendants 
of ruling chie.^s 


Actual 

proprietor or 
landlord 
(usually a 
Joint village 
body). 

Tenant 
cultivator or 
individual 
co-sharer. 


or conquering 

clans, etc.). 

1 

I 

Tenure-holders. 

! 

Cultivator. 

Sub-proprietors 

(Sc.-ni- 
independent 
Joint village 
bodies). 


Cultivator. 


* In this Chapter, I have drawn hberally on Final Report. Famine Commission 
(1945). .AH Lables with figures, e.xcept for W. Punjab, are fro.Ti tliis Report. 

7 For the Land Revenue Sv’sterrf in W. Bengal and E. Pakistan ridc J2(C) (L » 
Ch. I & 5 1 Ch. 2 above and f, 20, Ch. 7 below. For recent changes in the land 
tenure systems in the provinces of India and Pakistan, ride Ch. 7 of this nook. 
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Agra Province : 

The system of Permanent Settlement which was i/)troduced in 
Banaras and adjoining districts in 1795 was not pursued beyond 1821. 
The Temporary Settlement was introduced in 1822 by fixing the State 
demand at 83 per cent, of the gross rental of the estates. The system 
having proved unworkable, Lord Bentinck made tlie first regular 
settlement with village .proprietary bodies in 1833, introducing a 
thirty-year settlement, conferring Occupancy rights to hereditary 
tenants and tenants with 12 years’ occupation and lowering the revenue 
demands from 83% to 66% of the rental. Under Saharanpur Rules 
of 1855 the governmental revenue charges were further reduced to 50% 
of the average net produce of the soil. In Agra (except in the case 
of Agra Talukdars and some Zamindars) there were, in the majority 
of cases, no person above the village bodies and, therefore, settlement 
was made directly with them in their collective capacity. Usuall}^ an 
influential co-sharer was chosen on whom was fixed the primary res- 
ponsibility of revenue payment. He signed the settlement on behalf 
of all the co-sharers who became jointly and severally liable for the 
assessment. 

Thus, the system of land revenue prevalent in the Agra Province 
of Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) is of the Mahalwari type, the unit of settle- 
ment being the ‘ mahal ’ or the estate composed of village or villages. 
The co-sharers, it may be repeated, are jointly and severally responsible 
for the payment of the entire revenue to the Government. 

In assessing the revenue the settlement officer groups the villages 
into assessment circles having rough similarity in respect of soils and 
physical character. The actual cash rental of the lands in the village 
is taken as the basis of the assessment. This is the system that prevails 
mainly in the Agra province. 

Oudh Province : 

In Oudh the characteristics of land settlement _ are somewhat 
different. The settlement is only occasionally with joint-village com- 
munities and in most cases single talukdars are dealt with in one sum 
for an estate comprising a greater or less number of villages. The 
talukdars have the privilege of engaging with the Government for 
the revenue of a whole taluk instead of for one mahal. The talukdar's 
revenue payment is based on the aggregate of the sums leviable as 
rent from each village in his estate. In some cases, as it occasionally 
happens, where village bodies under him have been able to preserve 
their rights of independent management subject to the payment of a 
fixed rent, a ‘ sub-settlement ’ with them is made b\" the Government 
recognising their ‘ sub-proprietary ’ rights. The main settlement is, 
of course, effected with the talukdar. The payment to the talukdar 
by these ‘ sub-proprietary ’ bodies is so fi.xed . as to allow for the 
talukdar’s profit, which is in no case less than 10% of the land revenue. 

The Oudh Talukdars also hold the right to create tenures or snb- 
proprietar}^ rights in favour of other persons in the Taluk. _ The rights 
of talrtkdars are transferable, and heritable by a single heir. 

The difference between Agra Talukdars and Oudh Talukdars 
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The whole village is divided into a large number of holdings and 
a certain fixed amount of revenue is to be paid by the occupant of 
each of these holdings. The rate of revenue per acre is fixed with 
reference to the rental assets of each kind of soil. The occupants of 
these holdings are jointly and severally responsible for the payment 
of the whole sum due to the Government. Sometimes the whole land 
is not divided into a number of separate holdings. The proprietary 
interest of an individual is then represented by a certain specified share 
in the village. The tenure is technically knpwn as the Pattedari. 
Under the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment" Act of 1929 the share 
of the State has been fixed at one-fourth of the iict assets and the 
period of Settlement is 40 years. 

The cultivated area of the province before its partition (31’17 
million acres) was held by owners and tenants as shown below: 


Million acres. 

(i) Tenants-at-will .. .. .. 15-26 

(ii) Owners . . . . . . 949 

(ili) Government tenants . . . . 3-23 

(iv) Tenants with rights of occupancy . . 2:54 

(v) Government lessees . . . . 0-65 


Total . . 31-17 


Though the term ' zamindar ’ is generally used to describe a land- 
holder in this province the tenure system is essentially raiyatwari, that 
is to say, the person who holds land direct under Government is also 
the person who has the permanent and heritable right to cultivate 
the land. This is not, however, the case in respect of lands held by 
“ tenants with rights of occupancy ” who hold 2-54 million acres. These 
tenants hold under other owners who hold under Government. The 
nature of their right in the lands they hold is, however, substantially 
the same as those of raiyats holding land under Government in raiyat- 
wari areas or under proprietors in Permanently-Settled areas. They 
have to pay the owner a small sum in addition to the land revenue 
demand of the Government, for which theoretically the owner is held 
responsible. The class described as “ Government tenants ” holding 
3 23 million acres was created bj:- the Colony Act of 1910, which gives 
them certain rights of alienation and succession. The rights and 
obligations of this class of tenants are governed by a statement of 
conditions issued by the Government which usually provide for the 
acquisition, first, of occupancy and. ultimately, of proprietary rights. 
(This class is, therefore, analogous to the raiyats holding land in 
Bombay on the ‘restricted’ raiyatwari tenure). The “Government 
lessees ’’ are tenants holding for a term according to their leases. The 
“ tenant-at-will ” holds generally under “ owners,” and has no security 
of tenure bejmnd his claim to harvest the crops he has sown. 
The prevalence of large holdings is a notable feature of this province. 
It has been estimated that 2-4 per cent, of the owners hold 38 per cent. 
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of tne land and their holdings are 50 acres or more. in extent. (For 
details about \V. Punjab, that is, for developments since partition 
^nde § 9 (c) of this Chapter. For recent changes in E. Puniab. xid’e 
§ 13, Chapter 7 of this Volume). 

§3. The Land System of the Central Provinces & Berar (Madhya 

Pradesh) 

In this province there are onh' temporarih* settled estates. The 
proprietors are called Malgazars. The proprikorship was conferred 
on them by the British Gcn-emment, but they were mere revenue 
farmers under the Mahrattas. The British recognised thgm as village 
headmen, although the stillages of this province were of the raij’atwari 
t\^e, consisting of aggregates of cultivators each claiming exclusive 
ownership of his holding. These cultivators are now merely tenants 
though formerl}- they were themselves the proprietors. 

The settlement is made with Malguzars for a period of 30 years 
(now reduced to 20 years) and the rate of assessment has been raised 
from 50% to 68% of the average net profits of cultivation. The 
revenue par'able to the Government by the Malguzars is fixed at the 
time of settlement when the Settlement Officer also fixes the rent 
payable b}’ the tenant-cultivators to the Malguzars. 

There is a small class of *' plot proprietors ’• who are separately 
assessed to land revenue on lands situated in mahals. These are 
known as inalik inakhuzas. The whole of Berar and some_ villages in 
the Central Provinces proper are settled on the Paiyatwari system. 

A Tenancy Act was passed in 1933 which recognised absolute 
transferable power of Occupancy tenants, the fixity of their rents for 
a certain period, and empowered ordinary' tenants to transfer lands 
subject to the consent of The landlord. 

The following table gives the holding of land by proprietors as 
well as different classes of tenants: — 


A. 

B. 

C. 

•D. 


.A.rea in 
millions of 


Held by malguzars (‘ Sir ’ and ‘ Khudkasht ’) . • 
Held by maUk makbuzas 

Held by absolute occupancy tenants _ • 

Held rent-free subject to rendering village 
. sendees 


acres. 

3-87 

0-85 

2-10 


0-18 


!E,- Held by' raiyats in raiyatwari villages — 
In the Central Provinces 
- ,In Berar . . - . . 

, . . Total 


7-00 


1-28 

.8-30 


-(For recent changes, vide .% ll,.ph. 7, -of this .volume) . 
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§4. The Leind System of Bihar 

The systems of land tenure prevalent in Bihar are substantially 
the same as in Bengal, the system of Permanently-Settled estates being 
the predominant form to an even larger extent. Particulars regarding 
the gross area under estates are not available. The following table 
shows the acreage of land held by proprietors, under-tenure holders 
and different classes of cultivating holders of land; — 

Area in 
millions o£ 
acres. 

^1. Held by proprietors (including Zirat and 
^ \ Bakasht) .. .. .. 2‘12 

i 2. Pleld by tenure-holders in cultivating posses- 
( sion . . . . . . . . 1-34 


3-46 


rl. 

Occupancy-raiyats other than those paying 



produce-rents 

16-5S 

B. 2. 

Occupancy-raiyats paying produce-rents . . 

2-33 

3. 

Rent-free holders . . 

0-96 

.4. 

Raiyats holding at fixed rents or rates 

0-49 



20-36 

C ' I o’ 

Non-occupancy raiyats 

0-33 

t2. 

Under-raiyats 

0-33 



0-65 


Total (A, B & C) 

24-4B 


Unoccu])ied . . 

4-25 


Grand Total 

28-73 


; — The foregoing figures are b.iscd on statistics collected from survey 
and settlement reports which are liable to be out of date. The figures, therefore, 
are useful merely for furnishing an idea of the different types of holdings and 
their relative importance.] 

The small class of raiyats holding at fixed rents or rates (B-4) 
are a privileged minority whose status compares favourably with the 
holders of land under Government in rah’atwari areas in that the rents 
payable by them are fixed in perpetuity. The largest group, namel.v, 
the Occupancy-raiyats (B-1 and B-2), possess substantially the same 
rights in land as the raiyats in Bengal and the holders of land under 
Government in raiyatwari areas. The bulk of them (B-1) pay a cash 
rent, which is revisable. There is, however, a section of Occupancy 
raiyats (B-2) who are liable to pay a produce-rent. 

The produce-rent is sometimes fixeih as a share of the produce, 
sometimes at a fixed quantity per unit of land in the holding, and 
sometimes as a quantity fixed on the holding. In some cases, the 
landlord’s share is paid according to appraisement and sometimes iiy 
actual division. There are also cases where the cultivating holder is 
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liable to pay a cash rent on fields which ordinarily pay produce-rent 
when certain crops, particularly sugarcane, are grown on them. Tbe 
proportion of the produce payable as rent by the cultirating holder 
varies (presumably with the t>-pe of land as well as «-ith the nature 
of the tenure: — occupanc}’-rai 3 -at, non-occupanc\' raiyat, of under- 
ran-at ^ the case may be), and appears’ to range between one-third and 
two-thirds. As a result of recent legislation, there is now a statutory 
maximum to the produce paj'able by an occupancn'-raiyat and this is 
9/20ths of the produce. The incidence of rent in such cases must be 
manyy times heavier than cash rents in estates and land revenue parable 
by rmyats in raiyatwari areas. (For recent changes, vide § 9, Ch. 7, 
of this volume). 

§5. The Land System of Orissa 

Tenures prevailing in this Province are substantially similar to 
those in Bengal, the area of Permanently'-Settled estates being relatively 
smaller than in Bengal. Relevant figures are given below: — 

Areas in 
millions or 
acres. 

.. 9-13 

. . 0-32 

. . 5’18 


14-63 

Raiyatwari and Khas INIahal (corresponding to Gov- 
ernment estates in Bengal) . . . . 5-9S 


20-61 

There are some distinctive features of the land tenure system of 
the prorince which are described below; — 

(f) Revenue-free estates in the northern districts of the province 
are of the same type as in Bengal ; that is, a bifurcation of prcprietary 
rights and occupancy rights exists, and cultirators acquire occupancy 

rights as in zamindaiis. _ r j it,- -- 

In the districts transferred to the province from Madras, this la , 
not invariably the case. Cultivators holding under the revenue-tree 
proprietors may' acquire occupancy- rights in some estates but nou in 

others. . . 

ff£) In the' district of Sambalpur the Gaiintiai ten-are prevmis— - 
a form of tenure intermediate between the zamindari and raivatwan. 
The Gauntia is an agent for the collection of revenue due to Gcnera- 
ment from settled lands. He is the holder of some lands given to him 
in lieu of remuneration. - He has also the right to lease out the waste 
lands and appropriate to himself the rent on such lands up to the next 
settlement. The Gaimticrs rights are heritable and transterable. 
Tenants in such villages acquire occupancy- rights. 

(m) Though cash rent is the common feature in the province, 
a considerable area is held on produce-rent -which is generally of two- 
hinds. Tlie commonest form is known as the dhidi~bhag, meaning an. 


Permanently'-settled estates . . 
Revenue-free estates 
Temporarily-settled estates . . 
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•equal division of the grain and the by-products. The second form is 
that known as the Sanja (i.e., contract), under which a fixed quantity 
-of the produce is payable. (For recent proposal for changes in the 
land tenure 53 'steni, vide § 15, Ch. 7 below). 

:§6. The Land System of Assam 

The major portion of two districts in this province (Sylhet* and 
•Goalpara) is settled under the zamindari sj’stem as in Bengal. 
Permanent cultivators who occupied land for ten j-ears prior to the 
Regulation of 1886 or held land under the lease for ten years after 
the Regulation are also recognised as permanent proprietors. The rest 
of the province is settled under the raij'atwari system. The actual 
•cultivator may be a raiyat holding under the Government or a rai\’at 
holding under a zamindar. He ma\' also be a tenant holding under 
a raiyat and paying a share of the produce called the adhi-hhagi. 

Areas in 
millions of 
acres. 

Raiyatwari ... . . . . . . 29‘S7 

Zamindari Permanently Settled . . . . 3 92 

Zamindari Temporarily Settled . . . . 1-70 


35-49 

Tea gardens are held on lease-hold tenure for long terms at low 
Tates of assessment. After the expiry of the term of lease the land is 
liable to be assessed under the laws in force, provided that the rate 
■cannot be higher than that paj-able on the most highly assessed lands 
in the district cultivated with any ordinary agricultural crop. (For 
recent changes, vide § 8, Ch. 7 of this volume). 

^7. The Land System of Madras 

The raiyatwari settlement under which lands are held direct from 
■Government by raiyats, is the principal form of tenure in this province. 
The Permanently Settled zamindari tenure also prevailed until recently 
to a large extent. The areas are given below; — 

Million.? of 
acres. 

Raiyatwari area . . • . • • 27-6o 

Zamindari area .. •• •• 12-84 

Raiyatwan System : — raiyatwari settlement was first made in 
the district of Rajmahal by Captain Read and Sir Thomas Munro in 
1792, and the system was gradually extended to other parts of Madras 
Presidency where Permanent Settlement had not already been entered 
into with the Zamindars, “ A Madras raiyat cannot be ejected by 
the Government so long as he pays the fixed_ assessment and ha.s the 
option annually of increasing or decreasing his holding or of entirely 
abandoning it.” 

Assessment is made in the following way : The lands are classi- 
fied according to the productive capacity of the soil, which is estimated 
in terms of quantity of some one of the ordinary grain crops. The 


Now in E. Pakistan. 
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grain value is converted into mone 3 ' value at a commutation price, 
based generally on an average of 20 non-famine years previous to the 
settlement. From this, the expenses of cultivation being deducted, 
v.'e get the net produce of which about one-half is fixed as the 
maximum land revenue. 

iMore than half a century ago Sir Charles Wood laid down that 
one-half of the net produce should be taken as the land revenue. But 
the principle was never carried into practice and Sir Louis Mallet, 
the Under-Secretar}- of State for India, thus indicated the system 
in 1875 : “ The rates have often absorbed the whole rental and not 
infrequent!}’' encroached on profits also.” 

The Madras raiyat deals directly with the Government without 
any middleman and is solely responsible for his own revenue. 

A special form of tenure known as the inam also pre\'ails and is 
to be found both in raiyatwari and zamindari tracts of the province.- 
‘ Inam ’ villages or lands may be held either revenue-free or at a 
reduced assessment called a ' quit-rent.’ The ' inams ’ are of many 
kinds and result from grants made by , former Governments for 
religion, charity, public sendee, military and other rewards, and so 
forth ; and there are minor ‘ inams ’ scattered throughout the villages 
which are enjoyed by village artisans, etc., as part of their emoluments 
and by various other persons or institutions. Whether or not the 
tenure of the holder of ‘ inam ’ is similar to that of proprietors^ of 
Permanently-settled estates in so far as the rights of cultivators holding 
under him are concerned, depends on the nature of the grant and the 
effect of recent legislation. 

Other forms of tenure presenting special features are the 
following : — 

(f) In !Malabar, three distinct interests in land known as the 
Janam, Kanam and Verumpattam, are recognised, and their rights are 
to some extent regulated by law. 

(ii) Instances of temporarily-settled estates of the Central 
Prordnees {i.e. Madhym. Pradesh) type are to be found in parts of 
the East Godavari district. 

(fzY) In South Kanara, a system of permanent under-tenures has 
developed within the raiyatwari system, as the result of perpetual 
leases at a fixed rent, granted by persons holding lands under 
Government. 

Sub-infeudation of proprietary rights in zamindaris has been held 
in check in this province, since early in this country', as a result ot- 
legislation. Many of the larger estates are inalienable and impartible 
and succession is regulated by the rule of primogeniture. 

In general, the relations between tenants and holders of land are- 
gOA'erned by contract, whether the holders of land are raiyats holding 
under Government under the raiyatwari system, or raiyats holding 
under proprietors under the zamindari system. Broadly, tenancies are. 
either on a crop-sharing basis or on the basis of fixed or standing 
rent in cash or produce. 

There are two important types of tenancy, under the occupancy- 
right-holder, namely, the varam and the huthagai. Under the 
the tenant pays as rent a share of the crop, whereas under the lattCi 
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he pays a fixed sum in cash or a fixed amount of produce. Variations 
occur under both systems depending^ on the nature of the land, 
irrigation facilities, seed, manure, and plough-cattle provided by the 
landlord or tenant respectively and the kind of crop raised. “ There 
is nothing to prevent the tenant of a rai}-at\vari raiyat or of an 
inaindar, possessing both varams in the land, from being rack- 
rented.” 

The following figures are taken from the Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration reports of 1936 and 1937. They show the number of single 
and joint pattas and the areas of wet and drj' land: — 



Single 

Joint 



Pattas 

Pattas 

Total. 

Total number (in millions) 

3-71 

2-45 

6-17 

Area of dry (in million acres) 

13-17 

9-10 

22-27 

Area wet (in million acres) 

3-78 

1-50 

5-28 

Total area 

16-95 

10-60 

27-55 

Average acreage per patta 

4- 5 

4- 4 



The- classification of pattas is on the basis of the assessment, and 
the Madras Government have stated that while pattas paying Rs. 10 
and less formed 69 5 per cent, of the total number in 1924 or thereabout, 
they amounted to about 76-5 per cent, in 1944. The results of enquiries 
conducted by the University of Madras in selected villages also show 
that the average size of holdings has decreased. (For abolition of 
zamindari and other recent changes, vide § 10, Chap. 7 of this volume). 
§8. The Land System of Bombay ' 

TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT (32-29 MILLION ACRES OCCUPIED 
.ASSESSED LAND) 


.1 .L _ 

Raiyanvari (24-44 acres) Non-Raiyatwari (7-85 million acres) 

(Survey tenure) | 

1 

Unrestricted 

tenure 

(23-22 million 
acres) . 

1 

Restricted 

tenure 

(1-22 million 
acres). 

Inam tenure 

1 


Miscella- 

neous 

tenures. 

I 11 

Religious. - Political. Service. 

■ 1 

Personal. 



! 



i 1.1. 

Talukdart Maleki. Mehwasi. 

I 

Khoti. 

1 

(In 

1 


Sharakali. 

Ahmedabad 

Narvadari ' 



district) . 

and 




Bhagdari. Shilotri. 
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• The predominant . form of tenure in this Pronnce is the raiyaUvari 
system. Out of 32-29 million acres of occupied assessed land, 24-44 
million acres are held on this tenure. A small proportion of this area, 
1-22 million acres, is held on -vvhat is called the ‘ restricted raivatwari ’ 
tenure under ivhich the holder is subject' to the condition that 'the land 
caimot be transferred except with the permission of the Collector. 
This ' restricted ’ tenure is general!}- made applicable only to baclnvard 
classes of cultivators. 

The Raiyatwari Land System, based on reports of ^Ir. Goldsmid, 
Captain Wingate and Lieutenant Nash ignored the \'illage communi- 
ties of Deccan and extinguished the rights of the peasant proprietors 
to' hold their hereditary lands at a fixed rate. Their reports were the 
basis of Bombay Raiyatwari Settlement. The settlement is made with 
the raiyats. The three underlying principles of the rei’^enue settlement 
are, first, it is made on the assessment of each field separately ; secondly, 
it grants leases for 30 years; and thirdly, instead of the basis of pro- 
duce estimates, it has substituted the estimated fo'alue of land as the 
basis of assessment. (Vide § 2(c), Ch. 4, below). 

The mirasi and ufiri tenures of the olden days were fused into 
a imiform tenure known as the survey or occupancy tenure. The 
title of the cultivator to his holding -was declared to be indestractible 
so long as he continued to pay the rent. He was entitled to relinquish 
any fields or take up others so as to suit the extent of his liability to 
the means at his command. His position and status have been defined 
in the Bombay Land Revenue Code (1879) as amended in 1939 on 
this basis. The tenure so created is known as raiyatwari, under which 
the proprietor-cultivator holds his land direct frpm the Government. 
Full occupanc}' tenure is heritable, transferable and othenvise alienable 
without the permission of the Government. The occupancy is liable 
to forfeiture for failure to pay the assessment. 

A guarantee is given that no additional taxation will be levied on 
account of improvements made by the occupant. 

In Bombay, while the zamindari system as such either in its 
permanently settled or temporarily-settled form does not prevail, 
‘inam' tenure is common as in Madras. (The move to abolish Inam 
tenure in Madras is discussed in §10, Chap. 7 below). (1) Inarn 
Tenure is ‘ that in respect of T\-hich there has been an alienation ol 
part or all of its rights by government on behalf of one or more indivi- 
duals.’ These alienated tenures are classed as (c) Political, _(b) Service, 
(c) Religious and (d) Personal. (The proposal to^abolish per^nal 
‘inams’ in Bombay is explained in § \6.\, Chap. / below). The} 
originated early from Jagirs and Saranjams, Hllage and distnct 
services, religious and charitable endowments, and grants to indivi- 
duals, respectively. There are also the following special 
Jtfiscellaneous land tenure such as Talukdari, Vanta, Mehwasi. Mmcfn 
and the Narvadari and Bhagdari tenures of Gujarat and KUoti zm 
the Shilotri tenures of the Konkon and the Sharakali tenure to be 
found all over the Presidency. (Regarding abolition of some ol these 
tenures, reference is quoted in § 7C, Chap. 7 below). 
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Taluk dan tenure This is found within the Ahmedabad district, 
lalukdars are absolute proprietors of their respective estates, subject 
to the payment of government demand which may be either fixed or 
liable to periodical revision. The more important of these estates 
observe the rule of primogeniture, but in the case of the smaller ones 
the number of co-sharers increased from generation to generation. The 
telukdar cannot encumber his estate bei'ond his own lifetime without 
the permission of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, or alienate it 
permanently without a Government sanction. 

Vanta means ‘divide’ and it is supposed that the tenures originated 
with the confiscation of all land by the Mussalman invaders of Gujarat 
from the original proprietors. These lands pay a ‘quit-rent’ to 
Government. The Mehucasi tenure originated from the grants of 
lands to Mehwasi Kote or R.ajput chiefs to avoid their depredations. 
Now quit-rent is pa)’able by the holder of these villages to the Govern- 
ment. The- Maleki tenures originated from the grants of lands by 
the Sultan of Ahmedabad to Mussalman families known as malikjadas 
for conspicuous bravery on the field. The Maleks now share the 
revenues with the Government, the share of the former is from 7 to 
9 annas. The Narvadari and Bhagdari tenures belong to the same 
class and exist mainly in Kaira and Broach. Under it the joint pro- 
prietors of a village, divide the land and the shares called "mukita 
(major) Bhags ” or “ peta (minor) Bhags.” The Khoti tenures are 
villages held by Khots who are limited proprietors. These are held 
subject to the payment of the Government assessment. The Shilotri 
tenures are lands reclaimed from the sea. In the Sharakali tenures 
‘ the village revenues are shared between Government and the holder 
in a fixed proportion ranging from 10 to 6 annas as the share of the 
lattqr.’ 

§9. Land Systems of Pakistan 

(a) E. Pakistan — Vide § 2(C) (I) of Ch. I and § 1 of Ch. 2 
above and § 20 of Ch. 7. below. 

(b) N. W. F. f’wwurr.— Throughout the North-V^est Frontier 
Province, as in W. Punjab, the self-governing village conimunes. 
founded as a result of the subdivision of tribes, still suiadve in ver\ 
large numbers. In the North-West Frontier Province, these arc 
villages of immigrant conquering ^loslem tribes lyho still live more 
dr less according to their ancient tribal organisation. In the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, the village communities are those of immigrant tribe.s. 
some of associated bodies of settlers, some resulting from the multi- 
plication of families of single or associated adventurers. 

The principal form of land tenure in the N. W. F. Province is 
called Bhaichard, under which the whole “village brotherhood” under- 
take a measure of responsibility for land revenue due from individual 
holders to Government. In practice, however, the responsibility lor 
payment of defaulters’ revenue is not enforced. Other forms of 
tenure are described as Zaniindari and Patidari. (For recent changes, 
vide § 12, Ch. V below). 
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(c) West Punjab* W. Punjab, Zamindars and Taliikdars 
in the sense- of Bengal (and Oudh) ma\' not exist, but the fact is that 
tenancy is a growing and menacing evil in the province. • Xo doubt, 
small peasant proprietors are to be found in much larger numbers in 
this province than elsewhere in Pakistan, but the old description of 
this “Land of the Five Rivers’”, as the land of peasant proprietors par 
excellence is gradual!}' losing its real significance and can be described 
as land of tenants, particularly after partition. 

Tenancy and share-tenanc}' in particular is increasing out of all 
proportions. According to the Tenancy . Laws Enquire* Committee, 
19-4S, 51-5 per cent, of the total cultivated area of the province which 
is more than 10 m. acres, is cultivated by tenants-at-will. 

The area under occupancy tenants is only 5-5 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area. In short-. 57% of the' total cultivated area, that 
is, 11'4 -m. acres is cultivated by tenants. 

Moreover, about 9 lakh petty cultivators ou-ning less than 5 
acres per family and culti^-ating in all about 9% of the total cultivated 
area, find themselves unable to support their families on the miserably 
low incomes from their own small plots of lands and are forced to be- 
come tenants of landlords, thus s\vel!ing the ranks of tenants. 

Then, again, a huge surplus of 'agriculturist refugee population 
(24'32 lakh ^'luslim agriculturists immigrating into \y. Punjab as 
against only 11*22 lakh non-iMusIim agriculturists emigrating from 
W. Punjab, thus bringing in a net surplus of 13*1 lakh Muslim agricul- 
turists into W, Punjab) has further complicated land relations. For 
instance, the total number of immigrating agriculturist refugees 
(24*32 lakh) had to be settled on 54 lakh acres of land (left behind 
by the 11*22 lakh non-Muslim emigrees) which constitute 27% of the 
total cultivated area of the province. This has greatly increased the 
already excessive pressure on the soil. The refugees- have been allotted 
6 to 8 acres per family. The refugee cultivators are also tenants 
de facto as well as de jure. 

The present picture of the whole tenancy position in West 
Punjab would be roughly as follows : — 

Area cultivated by tenants-at-will . . - ■ 

Area cultivated by occupancy tenants • - 5*5% 

Area cultivated by peasant proprietors (owning less 
than 5 acres of land) . . . , • • 

Area cultivated by refugee-:agriculturists • • 27*0% 

(d) Sind : — ^Although the' Raiyatwari system of land tenure is 
said to prevail in Sind, the lands in the province are really held under 
the zamindari system. The' owner of the land is generally not the 
cultivator. The cultivator is known zs Hari. The Haris are share- 
croppers and have no rights whatsoe%'er in the land they -cultivate. 
Tliey are entirely at the mercy of the Zamindars or landowners. _ They 


* Source : Paper published by Dr. Ali Asghar Khan. Vide also f 2 above 
in tills Chapter. 
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are often heavily indebted to Zamindars, a factor which has curbed 
all initiative in them. 

. The sharing, of the crop known as the “ Batai ” system varies 
from place to place and .from crop to crop. In certain areas it is in 
the ratio of fifty-fifty as between the Zamindar and the Hari: and in 
other areas it is between one-third and two-thirds of the total yield, 
the land assessment being paid by the Zamindars. 

Apart from the Zamindars, there is yet another class of land- 
owners known as Jagirdars. These are mostl)' descendants of ancient 
rulers of Sind — many of them had been military chieftains — who, after 
the conquest of Sind by the British, were awarded revenue-free lands 
for their maintenance. This system has continued 'from generation 
to generation. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


PRINCIPLES OF LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT 
IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

§1. History : Lord jMinto’s administration in a Despatch 
(1910) enumerated the principle of assessment in the following 
words : — 

“ By the ancient custom of the country the State is entitled to a 
certain but undefined share of the gross produce of all cultivated lands. 
By executive orders the State has imposed various limitations on its 
own rights. For practical purposes the gross produce has been dis- 
ca.rded. In most provinces it has accordingly been laid down by rule 
that not more than hah' the monej'^ value of the net produce or not 
more than half the net assets is to be taken in the form of assessment.” 

§2, Assessment imder difiFerent systems of Land Settlement 

(A) Assessment under Zamindari SctUenient : 

Under the Zamindari system the demand is assessed on the village 
or estate, the proprietor or proprietors being responsible for the pay- 
ment of the revenue. The demand is a definite fixed suin payable 
either in perpetuity, as in the permanently settled tracts in W. Bengal 
or E. Paicisten, or for a term of years, as in the temporarily settled 
tracts in U. P. - . 

Net produce and net assets : 

The term net produce is commonly used in raiyatwari areas, while 
in the Zamindari areas the term net assets is generally used. For 
India and Pakistan as a whole it may be said that the standard share 
of the calculated net assets or net produce to be taken b}’’ Government 
is approximate!}' one-half. 

(B) Assessment under Mahalveari Settlements : 

^lahalwari settlements — all of which are temporary ^are made 
with landlords or village communities under Regulation 7 of loS- as 
amended by subsequent legislation. 

The basis of assessment in Mahalwari _ settlements is the 
rental value of the lands, and revenue consists of “a fraction of t e 
assets” of the estate annually received. This fraction has varied from 
time to time. It was very high in the beginning under the East In _ia 
Company, being over SO per cent; it was reduced to 66 per cent, in 
1833 by Lord Willi'am Bentinck; under the Saharanpur Rules of Ippo 
it was further reduced to about 50 per cent. ; and_ according to omcia 
claims the actual fraction realized in most cases is well below oU per 
cent, at the present time. The assets consist of total annual 
calculated rental value of all lands of the proprietors o 

miscellaneous profits accruing from waste lands, grazing grounds, wi 
fruits, etc. 
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In U. F— In Uttar Pradesh, the Settlement Officer classifies 
villages according to soil characteristics and ph3'sicial character. The 
rent for each class of soil is then determined, the cash rental of lands 
forming his basis 'of calculations. In case there is no cash rental, he 
calculates his revenue by comparison with similar lands in the village. 

In (Bast and West) Punjab: — In East and West Punjab, al- 
though revenue is collected jointly from joint holders of village estates, 
the. share of revenue due from each is distributed and can be recovered 
separately. The share of the State has been fixed at one-fourth of 
the net assets and the period of settlement has been extended to 40 
years under the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act of 1929. 

In C. P. — ^In Madhya Pradesh, in fixing land revenue with indivi- 
dual Malguzars, the vSettlement Officer has not only to fix the revenue 
demands of the State to be realised from Malguzars but also to deter- 
mine the rent payable by all classes of tenants to Malguzars. Tlie 
fixation of rents is done on the basis of “soil units” which are related 
to the productive capacities of the soils. 

(C) - Assessment under Raiyativari Settlement : 

In Madras: — The Raiyatwari Settlement is made in Madras on 
the basis of an accurate village map, giving accurate surv’eys of land 
holdings and rights. The productivity of lands is assessed and land 
• revenue is fixed at one-half of the net produce of the land. "Various 
types of concessions are allowed according. to transport, irrigation and 
other considerations. (Vide Ch. 3 above, § 7 paras 3-4). 

In Bombay: — In Bombay land sun'eys are made and survey 
numbers, once fixed, are unalterable and soils are classified according 
to physical characteristics, fertility, etc. Lands are divided into 
several groups and expressed in fraction of a rupee, 16 annas represent- 
ing the best class of soil. This kind of classification of soils is made 
to utilise it as a basis for distribution of the total revenue deimand 
fixed for the area rather than to base the assessment on the net produce 
as in Madras. Under the Bombay Land Revenue Code (Amendment ) 
Act of 1939, in fixing the asssessment, lands in a Taluka are divided 
into homogeneous Groups on the basis of physical configuration, 
fertility, rental values, prices of agricultural products, transport, etc. 
The standard rates are fixed for each Group, which mean the normal 
assessment per acre on land in that class of 16 annas classification 
value. These standard rates are so determined that the assessment 
does not exceed 35 per cent, of the average of the rental values of such 
lands for 5 years immediately preceding the settlement period. The 
rental value is formally adopted as the basis for fixing the maximum 
assessment. After fixing the revenue liability of the aggregate, the 
land revenue assessment of individual survey' numbers and subdivisions 
are afterwards made. If the maximum rate be Rs. 5 per acre for the 
16-anna field, a sum of Rs. 2-5 would be assessed on a field classified 
as 8 annas. 

The Bombay system of land revenue assessment is empirical and 
the system has been made desirabty elastic by empowering the provin- 
cial Government to vary the assessment in any year according to 
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changes in prices of agricultural products, where the settlement is made 
^ecmcally in reference to prei^-ailing prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Any increase in assessment following a. revision is limited to 25 
per cent, on the total for a whole Taluka and a Group, and 50 per cent, 
on that of a village and sun^ey number or sub-division. 


§ 3. Criticism of Land Revenue Assessment 

Objections have been taken to the differences in the incidence 
■of assessment in the different provinces. In the Punjab the proportion 
of knd revenue to net assets is 25 per cent on the ai-erage, ^vhereas it 
varies in the Uttar Pradesh between 20 and 42 per cent., and in 
Bombay between 17 and 50 per cent, in iiladras 17 per cent and in 
Berar 10 per cent. The incidence in permanently-settled tracts is 
much less. The report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee suggests 
that this disparity should be removed and a uniform standard of 25 
per cent should be adhered to. 

§ 4 . The Ownership of Land in India euid Pakistan : 

(A) State right vs. private right ; 

The Taxation Enquiry Committed held that under both Hindu 
and Muslim Rule, the State never claimed the absolute and exclusive 
ownership of the land, and definitely recognised the existence of 
private property in it. This view is also shared by the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission, it says that theoretically the State is the 
supreme owner of land, but in practice it has never claimed any actual 
proprietary rights in the soil except that in the Hindu and_ l^Iuslim 
periods, the kings claimed a share of the produce. The Zamindars in 
Bengal had never absolute rights by the Pennanent Settlement. Their 
rights had always been limited by those of the King or Jagirdars 
(to whom the King made grants of lands) and the hereditary and 
•customar}- rights of the old Khtid Kasht raiyats. Their rights have 
varied from time to time. During British Rule, land laws enacted since 
1793 prior to 1859, strengthened the position of Zpiindars. But 
tenanc}' legislation from 1859 onwards has given the raiyats increasing 
protection, until to-day they have a large measure of proprietar}- rights. 

(B) Argmnevis in support of private proprietary rights in land : 

The fact that from times immemorial the State has been used 
to taking certan share of the produce of the soil (one-sixth in Hindu 
period and one-third in the times of Akbar) does_ not uphold the 
contention that the State treated itself as an exclusive proprietor ot 
the soil. On the contrary, the cultivators’ proprietary rights in 
lands seem to have been established from very ancient times by their 
hereditar}' and customary' rights, such as, right of succession, possession 
and transfer and right against ejectment so long as they paid their 
taxes and dues and so on. As B. H. Baden Powell puts it, Nowbero 
and under no revenue system does' the Government claim to take the 
unearned increment or the whole of Avhat remains after the wages ot 
labour or cost of cultivation and profits of- capital have been accounted 
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for.” The Government -really claims land revenues on, the ancient 
rights of the State to a share of the produce of the soil. In fact, the 
British Government has in explicit terms conferred and recognised 
the proprietary rights of tlie landlord and the village owners. It 
follows, therefore, that the State in India cannot be regarded as the 
owner of the land. Legally speaking, land belongs to the Zamindars 
in permanently settled areas, to the Raiyats in the Raiyatwari areas 
and to the Village Communities in the Mahahvari areas. 

It is, of course, true that the Government have retained full 
proprietary rights on waste lands and over the Khas Mahal estates, 
such as those in E. Pakistan, West Bengal and Bihar which arc under 
the direct management of the respective governments. 

But the contention that in the Raivatwari system of settlement 
(such as in Bombay), the State is the real proprietor in as much as it 
can take the land into its own possession when the occupant fails to 
pay the revenue assessment, does not bear close scrutiny; The right 
to private property is not inconsistent with the Government’s right 
to attach it in the event of default. Even in permanentlj'-settled areas 
where the private proprietary rights arc beyond dispute, the govern- 
ment can put to auction sale the defaulting estate. The Government's 
ultimate right of attachment of land in these cases may be looked 
upon as a safeguard, namely that the land has been hypothecated as 
security for the payment of revenue assc.ssed on it. 

(C) Conclusion : 

Our conclusion is that throughout India and Pakistan both the 
Zamindars and cultivators are, among themselves, and in varying 
degrees, the possessors of proprietary right subject to the payments 
of land revenue to the State. In so far as land revenue is regarded as 
a first charge on the land, tlie rights of tiie former are. of course, 
limited by the superior and solemn status of the Government. Tlie 
conception of land tenure in this sub-continent is, thus, a com])roinise 
between the English theory of absolute property in land on the one 
hand, and the extreme State ownership on the other. 

In India and in Pakistan, the right to private property in land is 
Tdcognised but it is subject to two limitations, the first of which con- 
sists in sharing with the Government all increments in the income 
derived from land and the second consists in the recognition of the 
semi-proprietary right of the tenant to fixity of tenure. This view 
was followed in the assessment of temporarily settled tracts. 

§ 5. Land Revenue in India and Pakistan ; Tax or Rent ? 

The controversy as to ivhether tlie land revenue in India and 
Pakistan is a tax or rent is, in the words of Baden Powell, a “ prohtle.ss 
wax-of words”, — Profitless because it is. endless. And endless because 
the question admits of no precise, categorical answer this way or that. 

If private right in land, is .taken for granted, then, in that case, 
land. revenue is a tax. If, however, the State assumes the po.sition of 
a proprietor .of all available lands, of .the country, land revenue then 
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partakes of the nature of rent; because rent can be realised only by the 
owner of the land. 

We know there are cases, such as those of waste and unoccupied 
land and khas mahals, where Government is the immediate owner of 
the particular lands. But the British Government almost everjnvhere 
within this sub-continent recognised private rights in land. In fact, 
in this sub-continent the case for private ownership of land is very 
much stronger than that for state landlordism. Hence land revenue 
is more a tax than rent. 

The arguments that are advanced in support of the view that land 
revenue differs from a tax and is akin to rent, are as follows: 

(a) It cannot be altered during the long period for which it is 
fixed; (b) Government fulfils some of the functions of a landlord in 
that it advances funds for effecting agricultural improvement and 
looks to the welfare of the agricultural population; (c) Government 
seems to have certain residuary rights in lands where, as in Bombay, 
the land holders are described not as ‘owners’ but as ‘occupants’; 

(d) the le\^- of agricultural income tax in some of the provinces in 
recent times appears to indicate that land revenue is not regarded 
by the Government as equivalent of tax on income from land; 

(e) land revenue does not admit of progression and, therefore, is not 
a tax from the viewpoint of equity as a canon of taxation. 

The arguments in support of the view that laud revenue is a tax 
are as follows: 

(a) There is nothing to prevent the Government from revising 
the rent annually except considerations of economy and expediency; 
(b) although in recent years the provincial Governments have im- 
posed agricultural income tax, originally, the Income-tax Act of 1886 
exempted agricultural incomes and this; it may be said, amounted to 
a sort of veiled or indirect admission tliat incomes from land already 
bore the burden of a tax ; (c) the process of assessment and collection 
of the land revenue is similar to that in the case of. a tax; (d) the 
Government treats it as tax in that in the past it referred the problem 
of assessment to the Taxation Enquiry Committee for necessary 
recommendations as to the ideal principle of assessment. 

Our conclusion is that it is unwise to be dogmatic about the 
nature of land revenue, that is, as to whether it is a tax or rent. 
rent payable to ordinary landlord, the revenue demand of the State- 
gets priority over other charges on the land. But, at least in 
permanently settled areas, the revenue, on account of its perpe^m 
fixity, fonns an insignificant part of the true economic rent gelded 
b}' the land. All this leads us to affirm the views of Baden-Powe I 
that land revenue is neither strictly rent nor a tax but is more a tax 
than rent. It is a class by itself. ’ ’ - 

§ 6. Ricardian Theory in Relation to Lsmd Revenue in India 

and Pakistan 

The land revenue in India and Pakistan is not fixed in accordance 
with the Ricardian Theory’ of rent. According to Ricardo, rent_ is 
equal to the differential surplus, i.e., ^urplus produce .that remains 
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after meeting the expenses of production or the marginal laiid. But 
in India and Pakistan revenue is exacted even from those lands which 
do not at all seem to yield any such surplus or which in any year may 
fail to yield a surplus owing to failure of crops. The idea'of Ricarcio 
that the landlord gets the ‘‘ economic” rent does not apply in the case 
of India and Pakistan where rents are charged on a large number of 
“uneconomic” holdings that are actually found to be in existence. 

Ricardo defines rent as “that portion of the produce of the soil 
which is paid to the landlords for the use of the original and indestruc- 
tible powers of the soil.” According to him there are different grades 
of land and a cultivator generally begins with the first grade land and 
applies his labour and capital therein but the supply of such land is 
limited and there is also a limit to the investment of capital and labour 
on a particular piece of land. For these reasons the cultivator will 
bring under cultivation the second grade land in order to make the 
best and the most profitable use of his labour and capital. As soon 
as the second grade land is brought under cultivation the first grade 
land begins to yield an economic rent which is measured by the 
differential return derived from the first grade land. This differentia! 
return represents, according to Ricardo, a surplus which remains after 
'the cultivator has paid all the expenses of cultivation and has 
remunerated himself for his own productive effort. Under fully 
competitive conditions, the whole of the surplus goes to the landlord 
as economic rent. Economic rent is thus the last charge on the 
produce. 

But we know that land revenue in India and Pakistan is the first 
charge on the yield of the .soil. Hence the Ricardian Theory of rent 
does not hold good in determining the Indian or Pakistani land 
revenue. 

Apart from the theoretical objections which have been urged 
against the Ricardian doctrine, ihcrc are certain practical difficulties 
which make it impossible for a financier to base the system ot assess- 
ment of land-revenue on the Ricardian jirinciplc. In the first place, 
the very notion of- surplus postulates that all elements in the cost of 
production have been properly deducted from the gross yield ; liut 
we know that in our countr}- the lalwur put np b}- the culti\'ator him- 
self 01 -. by members of his family are not included in cost accounting 
of any farm. Secondly, the land hunger of the people of onr country 
due to the lack of alternative avenues of employment in the. rural areas 
coupled with the absence of free and unfettered competition between 
tenant-cultivators and landlords is responsible for an excessively high 
rate of rent, higher than true economic-rent, specialh" in parts of ^^'’est 
Pakistan and of northern India. Lastly, the Iiuio-Pakistan .sub- 
continent being an old country, it is very difficult to ascertain how far 
the rent, i.e., revenue that is paid is really paid for the use_ of the 
“original and indestructible powers of the soil.” Truly speaking rent 
in India or Pakistan is the result of custom, competition and legislation 
and the principle of asse.ssment of land revenue varies as the system 
of land tenure itself varies. (Vide §11 of this Chapter). 

3 - ' 
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§ 7. The Land Revenue in -India and Pakistan viewed from 
Principles of Taxation 

The land revenue is fixed in perpetuity in permanent!}' settled areas 
and for a period of time in others. This fact satisfies Adam Smith’s 
first cannon of taxation, namely. Certainty. But there is an element 
of uncertainty associated with the idea of emergency remission as in 
Raiyatwari areas or of revision of assessment as in the temporarily 
settled areas. And, the very basis of assessment, we know, is still 
vague and ununiform. 

As to the canon of Convenience, it may be pointed out that the 
land revenue is payable in instalments according to the convenience 
of cultivators. Here, again, a certain amount of inconvenience has 
been inevitably created, as in Raiyatwari tracts, by basing settlements 
on armrages of good and bad years and in consequence the raiyats find 
it inconvenient to meet average demads during bad years. Cultivators 
by nature are not trained to set bad years against good by savings 
during the years of prosperity. Then, again, the practice of allowing 
rebates during bad years is absent in Zamindari areas, specially in 
permanently-settled provinces. In the temporarily-settled areas of 
jMorthern India and West Pa'icistan the revision of assessment, at' the 
end of a settlement period results in enhancement and the cultivators 
are hard pressed. In order to alleviate such hardships, the practice 
of progressive and graduated imposition of large enhancements should 
be strictly followed. 

As regards the cannon of Economy it may be said that charges 
of revenue establishment are high; the departments are, however, 
engaged in doing other works in addition to assessment and collection 
of revenue. 

Regarding the cannon of Ability to pay, there is room for con- 
troversy'. Some writers have obseiwed that tlie land revenue has been 
progressively reduced. Tim Taxation Enquiry Committee, for e.xample, 
showed that the land revenue increased by 20 per cent from 1903 to 
1924, while prices rose by 117 per cent. 

The point is that owing to the fact that different principles and 
systems are pursued by diff^erent provinces, it is rather difficult to 
assess the incidence of the land revenue. There are even inter-district 
variations in the systems of land revenue. The burden of the laud 
revenue is unevenly distributed throughout the country. 

We may suggest in conclusion that the principle of Minimum 
Sacrifice should be introduced in detennining rent, that all cultivators 
whose lands are meagre in quantity and whose income from land falls 
below a pre.scribed level should be exempted from paying any rent at 
all. There should be ‘"'no-rent", cultir-ators just as there arc "no-tax • 
earners of income. Moreover, above the rent-exemption limit, the 
principle of progression should be introduced. All this means that a 
system of graduated agricultural income tax should replace the practice 
of realising rents from all lauds, that is, from all land holders and 
cultivators. 
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§8 The Nature of Land Rents in India and Pakistan ; Historical 
Perspective. 

Rent is what the cultivator of the land pays to its proprietor. 
In ancient times in India (that is, Indian Union and Pakistan), the 
Kirig was not considered to he the proprietor of the soil, but he was 
entitled to a “share of the produce” for meeting the common expenses 
of the community. Thus, during the Hindu Period, there was no 
■“rent” ; the king’s share of the agricultural produce was called Ball 
meaning presents to the King, a sort of alrzeabs^\ It was alternatively 
known as Bbaga or the sixth share of produce payable to the King’^’" 
technically called “land revenue”. 

Rent in the modern sense emerged when “Zamindari” or proprietary 
rights grew in land. This happened towards the end of the Moghul 
Period. It was at the beginning of the British Rule, particularly since 
1793 when Zamindars in Bengal were declared as proprietors by Lr)rd 
Coimwallis, that a class of “rcnt”-receivers was created. 

Later on, in the Raiyatwari areas the theory of State landlordism 
was introduced and in the temporarily settled Zamindari tracts, pro- 
prietary rights or overlord rights in land were created by the Briti.sh. 
In this view of basic historical changes brought about by the British 
in the principle of revenue assessment in different parts of this sub- 
continent, it is properly held that rent is a British creation. 

There is, however, no essential difference between land revenue 
and rent. Both are, in theory, a share of the produce or its ecjuivalent 
in cashf. Revenue is the share which the .State receives into its own 
exchecpier : rent is what is paid to the landlord by the cultivator. The 
difference between the rent paid by the cultivator and the share of it 
]:aid into the treasury as revenue, is the profit of the landlord. It may 
represent either the landlord’s commission for collection, or the value 
of his interest as proprietor of the soil. Truly speaking, however, it is 
an unearned income. 

§9 Rent or Revenue in Permanently-Settled Areas : 

Baden Powell has remarked that in undivided India in early times 
it “became a recognised attribute of the ruling power that as a iiiaticr 

of custom it had the right to the share of the produce ft. Under 

Akbar’s rule, produce rents were made payable in cash ; the rates of 
rent or revenue were regularised both in the then North and South 
India. The residential cultivators who were called the KItud Kasht 
Raiyats, paid a definite share of the crop or its cash equivalent as rent 
which was regulated by customary rates known as Pargana Rates. 
These Pargana Rates increased when revenue enhancements were 
made, such as from the sixth share of the produce in the Hindu 
Period to the third share during Moghul rule. 


Vide p. 14!) and p. 143, Bcng.al Land Revenue Coinmi'idon. Vul, 11 ; 
Land Systems bv Dr. Radha Kumud Muklierjec. 

p. 147. 

f Vide Land Reecntic Com. Vol. 1, pp. 5-6. 

ft Vide The Indian Villase Community by Baden Powell, p. 2QS. 
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In Bengal (that is. West Bengal and E. Pakistan), although tlie 
authorities were anxious to secure that rents should remain at a level 
which the raiyats themselves recognised as customarr', they found that 
so much uncertainty and confusion existed regarding the Pargaria. 
Rates, that they were unable to lay down any rules that would be 
general!}' applicable. The enquiries wiiich followed the passing of 
Pitt's India Act (I7S4-) showed that the rates differed not only from 
pargana to pargana but from village to village within the same pargar.a, 
and that often there were different rates within the same village. It 
is also clear that different rates were pax-able for different crops. 

The authors of the Permanent Settlement wanted to define the 
limit of Pargana Rates and thus stop enhancements of rent. But at 
that time nobody thought it possible that rents could be further 
enh.anced:* and when there was more waste land tiian there were 
raiyats to cultivate it, nobody thought that it would pay a zaraindar 
to evict his raiyats. It was expected that security of tenure, and 
security against enhancement would be assured by prorviding in the 
Regulations (1793) that the rate of rent of Khud Kasht Raiyats 
should not exceed the Pargana Rate, and that it must be .entered in 
a patfa f lease) to be ^ven ]}y the Zamindars to each raiyat.^ .-\ny 
exactions over and above the stipulated rent were forbidden in future, 
but tile abzi’abs which had been imposed under the later iloghul 
Goveniors were allowed to remain, and were to be consolidated with 
the rent, on the ground th.at there had been a rise, in the value of 
agricultural produce since they were imposed. 

The intention of the authors of the Permanent- Settlement was, 
therefore, to confirm Kimd Kasht Raiyats in their existing custoniarx' 
rights and to provide against enhancement beyond the Pargana Rates 
and against arbitrarj- exactions. But their intention was defeated by 
the omission to make any definite provisions regarding customar}- right 
and Pargana Rates. They ho|>ed that the difficulties which they had 
found in their investigations would be resolved in the course of judicial 
proceedings before the civil courts. But the courts found it equally 
difficult, in the absence of e-xpress provisions in the Regulations, to 
decide what the customaiy Pargana Rates were. 

The only exception to the general policy of leaving existing rights 
to be safeguarded by custom was made in the case of raiyats. xvho, 
prior to the Pennanent Settlement, held at fixed rates of rent by 
contract. Their rents xx-ere declared to be fixed in perpetuity if they 
had held at a fixed rate for 12 years, or in cases xx'here they had held 
tor less than 12 years, if they havd a contract with their Zamindars. 

Although the Permanent Settlement Oxuiitted to define the limit 
of Pargana Rates and thus made the raiyats liable to enhancements 
of rents, tenancy legislation from 1S59 onwards, xvhile recognising the 
Zamindars’ right to enhance rents, has given the raiyats, at first, 
nominal, then, increasing protection. 


Lo.'d Corn'.vaUis' Jdir.itte of 3rd Feb., 
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§10. Revenue and Rent in Temporarily Settled parts of India 
and Pakistan ; 

During the Hindu Period, the .sixth s.hare of the produce went to 
the king. The Moghuls in the heydays of their rule introduced regular 
records and revenue accounts, and, as is well known, took the third 
share of the produce. In the Deccan, similar developments took place, 
notabl}' under IMalik Amber of .\hmednagar. who estahli.shed certain 
revenue rates called the ai)t ( ’the thing itself) on essential' rates, 
being one-third of the cash value of tlie gross produce. The Marhattas, 
accepted these rates as the basis of their S 3 'stem. raising them to wliat 
they called the Kamal, that is, maximum on perfect rates payable only 
by the best lands. Under the Marhattas, there was also a well-defined 
tenure called u/>n. The upri was a tcnant-at-will of the Government 
liable to enhancement of assessirent and at liijerty to talce as much 
land ever}' year as he wished to cultivate. He jiakl assessment accord- 
ing to the crop he obtained. In the majority of cases the asse.ssment 
was not permanent but in the Deccan, the ntiras tenure had fixed 
assessment as one of its incidents. The uiirasdar held his land on 
permanent, heritable tenure .sui)ject to the payment of a fi.xcd a.=se.=s- 
inent, which he was liable to ])'dy whether the land was cnltivafcd or 
not. In many cases the actual assessment was further enhanced by 
the levy of a number of cesses- This development was found to have 
taken place all over India, fi.e.. Indian Union and Pakistan), wlierever 
the authority of the Centra! Government had declined. The jirojior- 
tions of the cesse.s to the standard assessment ranged between 33 and 
SO per cent in some cases, as in Bengal, according to the calculation 
oi Sir John Shore. 

The next important feature of the history of land revenue all 
'Over this subcontinent was the appearance of the revenue farming 
system. Under it the revenue fanner paid the Government nine- 
tenths of the whole collection and kept the rest as his remuneration. 
But later on, a further stage of degeneration was reached, when the 
•right of collecting land revenue for a pargann or district was sold by 
public auction to the highest bidders, -.viio were Iield respon?ii)!e for 
payment of the amount thus fixed in one lump sum into the Govern- 
ment Treasury, retaining for themselves any surplus over it. In 
practice revenue farmers squeezed out of tlic cultivators ns much as 
they could, paying to Government as little as they cnnld.’^ Rev'nue 
fanning, at first confined to the Moghul Empire and more particularly 
to the province of Beng.al, soon extended to other parts of the country. 

The net result of the revenue farming and of the genera! disorder 
affecting the revenue administration was noticed in the increasing 
chaos regarding land-rights and land-tenures and the violent departure 
from former revenue practices of the Great IMoghuls. for cxam])le. the 
regular survey and assessment of revenue rates, etc. Tlie Briti-'h 
administrators then set themselves to the task of evolving a workable 
system of revenue assessment in the a-arious provinces through a 


Indian Economics^ Vol. I by Jaihar 5: Bcri, 8th Edition, pp. 359-60. 
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process o£ trial and error. On the one hand, revenue vras assessed as 
a fraction of the act assets (as in iMalialwari areas) or as a percentage 
of the act produce (as in the Raij-atwari areas). On the other hand, 
the incidence of rents on the tenant cultivators" or raiyats v.-as sought 
to be equalised or controlled bv passing^ Tenancs' Laws or Land Revenue 
Codes. 

§11. How Rents are fixed in India and Pakistan: Custom, 
Competition & Legislation 

There are various theories explaining the nature of rent and 
governing the determination of its rate. In the first place, there is 
the principle of fixing rent as a certain proportion of the Economic 
Rent. Secondly, rent may be said to constitute a share of crop. 
Thirdly, rent nia}* be fixed in relation to the market value of the land. 
Fourthly, rents may be geared to the highest competitive rates (which 
are much the same as the economic rent, if economic forces had full 
play). Lastly, there may be, as in India and Pakistan, Customary 
Rents. 

The rent that is paid- by the Indian and Pakistani tenants to their 
landlords or to the State does not represent the true economic rent. 
According to the Ricardian theor}*, reni- is the difference between the 
yield of the land which gives a certain profit and that of the land 
which just repays the cost of cultivation. Henrj' George also explained 
that ’* the rent of land is determined by the excess of its produce over 
that which the same application of labour, etc., can secure from the 
least productive land in use." But this theory of rent cannot be 
applied in practice in the case of Indian or Pakistani cultivators, for, 
as the Rent Law Commission of 1879 says.’^ the theor\' assumes that 
no land will be cultivated which will not 3 'ield the ordinary.' profit 
derivable from capital employed in other undertakings, whereas in 
India land Pakistan) there is little or no capital employed in agriculture. 
Secondly, as no proper accounting of farm expenses is maintained by 
our cultivators, it is practical!}' impossible to determine the surplus 
from the land. Then, again, where the competition is vert" keen, the 
rent rates appear to be in excess of the economic rent, whereas irt 
some other places, such as. in parts of Permanently Settled area.s. the 
landlord does not appropriate the whole of the surplus produce. In 
certain Raiyatwari areas, c.cf. in Madras, the State takes, in theor}’ 
at least, only half the profit of the cultivator. 

Rent as a share of the crop was prevalent in ancient times and 
right up to the end of the Moghul rule. Xow-a-days. produce-rents 
are realised from tenants-at-will and Bargadars. that is, crop-sharers. 
Tliese are very exhorbitant in these days of high cost of tanning, 
varr-ing. as they do. from i to and sometimes even 2/3rds ot the 
gross produce. .As a method of assessing rents, the crop-sharing 
system is without any scientific basis.f 

The principle of fixing rent in relation to the market value ot 


* Vide i’.s Report, p. 13. 
j Bcr.pa: Ltrd Ref. Cot?., Vol. I, p. 133. 
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land leads to the difficulty of making’ a valuation of land with any 
exactness; it also raises the prospect of fluctuating rents, since the 
market value of land fluctuates greatly. The princijde has been 
emphasised in Madras and Bombay, 

Competitive rates indicate the highest rent that a cultivator is 
ready to offer for land in any particular locality. They reseml)le 
economic rent geared up by the full play of economic forces. When 
agricultural prices are liigh, competition tends to result in unduly high 
rents, such as, in the period immediately preceding the Great Depres- 
sion' or immediately following World War II. According to tlie 
present law, there is nothing to prevent landlords from demanding 
the highest rent at new settlements which the tenants are prepared to 
pay. It has, of course, been the aim of tenancy legislation to restrict 
the settlement of land at rates fixed by competition. It has, however, 
been difficult in practice tc prevent landlords from defeating such aim 
by taking a premium. 

Customary rates are the general rule in Bengal fW. Bengal and 
E. Pakistan), and custom is still the main factor in determining the 
level of rents. In the two Bengals, the principle is to accept the 
existing rents as fair and equitable until the contrary is proved. It 
must, however, be pointed out that most of the existing rents in Bengal 
are lump rents having no uniform relation either to the gross produce 
or to the net profits. As regards their relation to the customary 
village rates, it is an historical fact that the old Pargana Rates, to 
which the Khud Kasht Raiyat’s rents corresponded, were superseded 
and the tenants were rack'-rented by the landlords during the long 
period following the Permanent Settlement till 1859 when the State 
intervened in behalf of the tenant cultivators. 

From what precedes it may be concluded that, taking India or 
Pakistan as a whole, the rent fits amount) is governed by three factors, 
namely, custom, competition and leguslalion. As the Rent Law Com- 
mission observed : “ Ren^ can only he .settled liy custom, competition 
or by law, and in as much as on account of the State Laws, custom 
had not settled rent and in as much as the ruling power has a right 
to determine the rent payable by the raiyat to the Zamindar, the 
Government ought to determine what share of the produce would be 
fair for the former to recover from the latter.” 

Influence of Custom : — In earlier times, the rents paid to the land- 
lords were largely customary, varying little from generation to genera- 
tion. The economic and social conditions were in favour of the 
tenants : lands were abundant and the competition was not for land, 
but for tenants to cultivate it. Then, again, the smdees of tenaTits 
as the landlord’s retainer.! were much in demand during those troubled 
days of perennial warfare. On the other hand, owing to the condi- 
tions of political insecurity, the cultivators looked upon the landlord 
as their natural protector in whose .strength and prosperity lav their 
safety and economic security. So, they failed to drive a hard bargain 
with the landlord. But when peace was established in the country- 
side the landlord did not fail to raise the rate of customary rents. 
The growth of population and the land-hunger of the peasantry have 
in more recent years further diminished the influence of custom on 
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rent. It is. however, to be remembered that modern tenanq- legisla- 
tions in India and Pakistan have largely been based on custom. 
rents of the superior classes of tenants, such as, oceupanq' tenants, 
have been more or less influenced by custom. 

Competition : — ^But the rents of the non-occupanev tenant; or 
tenants-at-will have largely been governed by competition. The 
influence of competition has been felt, in fact, by all classes of tenants, 
particularly in those areas where the density of population has increased. 
Lower and lower grades of land have been brought under cultivation 
and the rates of rent of the superior grades have risen. 

Legislation : — The Government has,- however, latterly intervened 
sometimes in favour of tenants and. as already said, has controlled 
the rents by m.eans of tenanq' legislation. This happens to be so 
specially in Permanently Settled provinces. In the Temporarily 
Settled tracts, the rents remain fixed till ne:-:t settlement warrants an 
increase in assessment. The Government has fixed the revenue or 
rents to be paid by the landlords or cultivators by means of Statutes 
or Rules, such as. by the Saba.ranpur Rules of 1855 v,-hich fixed the 
State’s share at 50% of the average net produce; the Punjab Land 
Revenue .Amendment Act. 1929, which pegged the governmental 
revenue at one-fourth of the net assets; the Bombay Land Revenue 
Code (Amendment) Act, 1939, which limited the assessment to 35% 
of the atnount of rental values of the land ; and so on. In Aladras. the 
principles of settlement are not embodied in any statute but are 
derived from extensive instructions under which one-half is fixed as 
the maximum land revenue. 


§12. The Incidence of Revenue (payable by Landlords to the 
GovL) and Rents (payable by Tenants to the Landlords) 
in India and Pakistan : 


.(a) Incidence of Rent in Bengal (IF. Bengal and E. Pakistan}. 


In the permanently-settled estates, the average incidence of cash 
rent paid by occupancy raiyats is Rs. 3 per acre. In the temporanly 
settled estates it is Rs. 4-6ffv. and in the govemment estates Rs. 

Before partition, in Bengal as a whole, the incidence of cash rent 
per acre of raiyati land was Rs. 3-5 as against Rs. 3-12 in 
Bengal to-day. For under-raiyati land respective figures for undivided 
Bengal and West Bengal are Rs. 6-3as. and Rs. 6-1 Sax Rents are %'ery 
high in tiie districts of 24'pargaua5, Hooghly and Howrah-ytor 
raiyati lands per acre being Rs. 5-13as.,, Rs. 7-7as. and Rs. S-3,av. 
respectively and for under-raiyati land per acre Rs. ll-lm;., Rs. 1. 


and Rs. 18-&.<r. respectively. 

It is true that the general level of the rents of the statutory 
raiyats is low. but “ ov.-ing to subletting and the free right of transfer 
the actual cultivators are to an increasing e.xtent men y.ho are either 
paving a cash rent which corresponds to a full economic rent.^ or are 
cultivating under the harga .system and paring as rent one-half of the 
produce. The rapid increase in the number of bargaders is pne_ ot 
the most disquieting features of the present times; and it is an indica- 
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tion of the extent to winch the hereditary raiyats are losinr- their 
status and being depressed to a lower standard of living." 

,(&) Incidence of Land Rents and Revenue and Cess {Svrcharac on 
Land Revenue) in West Bengal and East Pakistan. 

On the eve of the vSecond W^orld War, informations leading to a 
study of the incidence of cash rents per acre of land in the districts 
of W. Bengal and E. Pakistan were available from two distinct 
sources both of which attempted almost a simultaneous and p.iral!el 
study of the question — the Bengal Land Revenue Comnii-ssiim ( basing 
on Random sampling) and Sir Azizul Hugue, the then Speaker of 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and once a Minister of undivided Ben nil 
(basing on official reports). 

From the figures supplied by the Commission we get a compara- 
tive study of the incidence of cash rents per acre of Raiyati lands and 
of Under-raiyati lands. Obviously, the latter incidence is much 
heavier — ^in some districts by more than 100% — than tlie former. For 
instance, in W. Bengal, as shown above, the acreage incidence of cash 
rents of Raiyati lands is Rs. 5-13-0 in 24-Parganas District, while th.at 
of Under-rai 3 ’ati lands is Rs. 11-1-0. In Hooghly, the corre.sponding 
figures are Rs. 7-7-0 and Rs. 14-0-0. and in Howrah the-c are 
Rs. 8-3-0 and Rs. lS-S-0. 

In E, Pakistan the case appears to be similar although, of course, 
the incidence in respect of both Raij^ati and Under-raiyati land is 
appreciably lower than in comparison with that of W. Bengal Districts. 
Thus, in Tippera the incidence of rents on an acre of Raiyati land is 
Rs. 3-2-0 but that on Under-raij^ati land is Rs. 6-11-0. In Bogra, flic 
corresponding figures are Rs. 2-14-0 and Rs. 8-5-0, 

vSir Azizul’s calculations relate to the \ear 1936-37. and they have 
the merit of being more realistic. Arguing that tlie real effective 
incidence of rent (and for matter of that, tbs real harden of 
land revenue and cess) falls mainly on the acreage under actual culti- 
vation and, therefore, by dividing the total gro.ss rental by the !ict 
cultivated acreage, he shows the effective pressure of rent, etc., on an 
average acre of cultivated land in the different districts. Olndously. 
according to this method of calculation, as the area under cultivation 
increases, the acreage incidence tends to decrease — as-suming other 
things do not change. Sir Azizul’s figures, .showing the incidence, are 
sometimes the same but sometimes are much higher than tho.-c given 
by the Floud Commission. For instance, in Mb Bengal, the figure.s 
relating to 24-Parganas, Burdwan and Howrah may he studied side 
by side. The incidence of cash rents per acre of Under-raiy.ati Jands, 
which is the highest shown b}’’ the Commission, is Rs. 11-1-0; Rs. 7-1 1-0 
and Rs. 18-8-0 respectively. According to .Sir Azizul. if is Rs. 12-*'’-0; 
Rs. 17-11-0 and Rs. 20-4-0 respectively. 

In E. Pakistan, the incidence on an^ acre of Lffider-raiynti land 
is according to the Commission. Rs. 8-5-0 in Bogra ; R.s. 5-4-0 in 
Khulna and Rs. 5-6-0 in Chittagong. But tliey are rc.spcctiyely 
Rs. 9-2-0, Rs. 12-7-0 and Rs. 14-15-0 "according to the e.stimate given 
by Sir Azizul. 

It may be observed that except in a small number of di.stricts of 
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E. PqJ^istan. of which Chittagong is the most prominent, the average 
incidence of cash rent per acre of land is much heavier in W. Bengal 
than in E. Pakistan. “ The conclusion is obvious that Western and 
Central Bengal -have been much more rack-rented and the land system 
has screwed veiy- much more out of these areas than of the districts 
pf Eastern Bengal, excepting Chittagong, and one must note that this 
IS on the basis of the margin between rent and revenue.” 

Incidence of Cash Rent per acre of land in IF. Bengal and. B. Pakistan. 

Source : Man Behind the Plough by Sir Azizul Huque, Chap. \T[n. 

Incidence , ^^a^gin 

Incidence per acre Revenue Rent Cess between 
per acre. (Under- per acre. per acre per acre. Revenue 
(Raiyati). Raiyati). and Rent- 

Districts of FJoud Commn. (1939). Sir Azizul Huque’s Estimate (1935-37). 


W. Bengal. Rs. 

As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. As. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

Bankura .. 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

12 

6 

1 

0 5 

4 

5 

5 

Birbhum .. 

3 

14 

6 

“T 

1 

14 

5 

8 

0 4 

5 

3 

10 

Burdwan 

3 

15 

7 

11 

5 

0 

17 

11 

0 9 

5 

12 

11 

Dinajpur 

2 

7 

5 

12 

1 

6 

6 

14 

0 5 

10 

5 

8 

Hooghly 

7 

7 

14 

0 

3 

0 

n 

0 

0 10 

1 

8 

O' 

Howrah 

8 

3 

18 

8 

4 

5 

20 

4 

1 3 

0 

15 

15 

Jalpaiguri 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

0 

7 

14 

0 5 

0 

5 

14 

Malda 

2 

4 

5 

10 

1 , 

0 

6 

9 

0 6 

0 

5 

9 

Midnapore 

3 

15 

5 

14 

1 

9 

7 

0 

0 5 

6 

5 

7 

Murshidabad 

3 

7 

5 

12 

1 

4 

5 

8 

0 4 

8 

4 

4 

Nadia 

2 

7 

4 

8 

1 

4 

6 

13 

0 6 

9 

5 

9 

24-Parganas 

5 

•13 

11 

1 

3 

0 

12 

8 

0 10 

8 

9 

8 

Darjeeling 

2 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

8 

4 

0 3 10 

6 

4 

Districts of 

Floud Commn. (1939). 

Sir Azizul Huq 

ue’s Estimate (1936-37). 

E. -Pakistan Rs- 

As. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

As, 

Rs. 

.As. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

Rs. As. 

Bakarganj , 

4 

8 

7 

4 

1 

13 

3 

13 

0 4 11 

2 

0 

Bogra 

2 

14 

8 

5 

0 

14 

9 

- 2 

0 7 

0 

8 

4 

Chittagong 

4 

■11 

5 

6 

2 

6 

14 

15 

0 5 

0 

12 

9 

Dacca 

2 

13 

5 

7 

0 

7 

3 

11 

0 3 

8 

3 

4 

Dinajpur 

2 

7 

5 

12 

I 

6 

6 

14 

0 5 

10 

5 

8 

Faridpur 

2 

9 

3 

13 

0 

8 

6 

3 

0 3 

3 

5 

11 

Jessorc 

2 

8 

3 

14 

1 

2 

10 

2 

0 9 10 

9 

0 

Khulna 

3 

6 

5 

A 

1 

2 

12 

7 

0 10 

S 

11 

5 

Ivlymensingh 

2 

14 

4 

11 

0 

6 

4 

15 

0 4 

8 

A 

9 

Nadia 













(Kushtia) 

2 

7 

4 

8 

1 

4 

6 

13 

0 6 

9 

5 

9 

No.ikhali 

/■ 

4 

6 

10 

1 

10 

6 

9 

0 5 

0 

4 

15 

Pabna 

3 

1 

5 

10 

0 

9 

4 

11 

0 4 

5 

4 

2 

Rajshahi 

3 

3 

5 

14 

1 

0 

5 

2 

0 5 

3 

K 

2 

Rangpur 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

5 

3 

0 5 

2 

4 

9 

Tippera 

3 

2 

6 

11 

1 

0 

5 

3 

0 4 

6 

4 

3 
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(c) Incidence of Rent in the (East and West) Punjab. 

Tenants under the peasant proprietors consist of two classes. — 
occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will. The occupancy tenants have 
heritable rights, and pay the land revenue of the proprietors together 
with a ‘ malikana ’ in recognition of tlie proprietor’s sigjerior right, 
which may amount to 2 annas in the rupee, 4 annas, or 8 annas, accord- 
ing to the degree of privilege enjoyed by the tenants. T!ie number 
of occupancy tenants is comparatively small and they only cultivate 
about 7 per cent, of the total area. The great majority of the tenants 
are tenants-at-will, who pay half the crop and have no rights what- 
ever. According to one estimate, they cultivate 47 per cent, of the 
total area. A small percentage of the tenants-at-will pay cash rents 
which vary with price of agricultural produce, but approximate to half 
the value of the crop. The rate of cash rents in 1940 was between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 an acre. 

(c/) Incidence of Rent in the f/.P.* 

The incidence of rent varies considerably. In the more fertile 
and thickly populated districts like Aligarh as much as Rs. 9-4as. is paid, 
whereas in barren areas like Jhansi the average is Rs. 2-8as. per acre 
and in tracts where cultivation is precarious it is as little as Rs. I-Sffj. 
Including the permanently settled area, the average rate of rent for 
air classes of tenants in the Uttar Pradesh is Rs. 6 per acre. 

The portion of sub-tenants is small. They are tenants-at-will 
holding from year to year and paying rents which approximate to half 
the value of the produce. 

(e) Incidence of Revenue and Rent in Madras'^ 

The sub-tenants have no rights whatever. Their tenancies are 
governed entirely bj' conti'act and they are no better off than the 
barejadars of Bengal. Tl.e only exception is in Malabar where they 
have certain rights. One reason for this is that there are. in that, 
area, some pattadars whose income may be as much as half a lakh 
and whose position is actually equivalent to that of a proprietor or 
a large patnidar in Bengal. 

The average rate of the Government assessment works out to 
Rs. 2-9as. per acre in the raiyatwari area. Owing to the system of 
assessment which has been described above, the rates vary very greatly 
with the productivity of the soil. In the most fertile districts, the 
rate for wet land is as much as Rs. 10 or Rs._ 12 or more per acre, 
for instance, the rate for first class wet land in Godavari is as high 
as Rs. M-dffs-.; in Guntur Rs. 12-&i.r.; in Trichinopoly Rs. 11-14<7S.,- in 
Kistna Rs l]-4nj.; whereas for fifth class wet land the rate is as little 
as Rs. 3 ill Ganjam and Rs. ?>-f>as. in Salem. For dry land the rates 
are considerably lower. The best dry land is assessed as high as Rs. 0 ; 
the worst at only a few annas per acre. 

The average rate of assessment works out to betucen Rs. / and 
Rs. 8 per acre for wet land and Re. 1 to l~4nr. for dry land. Tlie 
average rate of assessment (Rs. 2-9as. per acre) is low because the pro- 


* Land Revenue Coniniisdon (L. R. C.), Vol. I, p. 95. 
■f Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 28-30. 
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portion of dry land in the raiyatwari area is more than SO per cent. 
of the whole. 

The following figures are taken from the Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration Report of 1936-37. They show the number of single and joint 
pattas, the area of Avet and dr\' land contained in them, and the 
assessment : 

Assessment. 

Rs. 

Single pattas . . 3,723,478 Dry 13,170,459 4,00,17,614 

. Wet 3.777,399 

Joint pattas .. 2.446.104 Dn- '9.100.713 2,01.77,078 

Wet 1,498,547 

If a rate of rather more than Rs. 7 per acre is taken for wet and 
another of about Re. 1/- for dty- land, and the areas of each class are 
multiplied by these rates, it will be found that the result is approxi- 
mately the same as the assessment. 

In the permanently-settled area, the rates of rent are higher 
than in the raiyatwari area. This statement was made by all witnesses. 
It is not, however, possible to find out the exactr rates because records 
hardly exist except in estates under the Court of Wards. The opinion 
of the revenue authorities whom we consulted was that the rate of rent 
might be taken for practical purposes as being 50 per cent, in excess 
of the Government asses.sment in the raiyatwari area.” Assuming this 
to be correct, the average rate of rent for one-third of the ])rovince 
would be Rs. 3-14-0 per acre and the average for the Presidency as 
a whole would be Rs. 3 per acre. 

Rents paid by sub-tenants are extremel}' high and amount nonnally 
to half of the crop. Generally half of the crop is paid, but where the 
rent is paid in cash it ap»proximates to that amount. According to 
the revenue authorities, the pattadar’s assessment is on an average 
one-fifth of what be receives from his snb-tenant. The Revenue 
Department gave the following examples; 

Godavari and Kistna deltas — rentals are 7 to 10 times the assess- 
ment on wet lands, and 4 to 6 times to the assessment on dry lands. 

Tanjorc — rentals are 4v to 13-3 times the assessment on wet 
lands, and 7 to 11 times the assessment on drj* lands. 

Kurnnl — rentals are 9 times the assessment on dr}' lands, and 2 
to 3 times the assessment on wet lands. 

In the best lands in the deltaic areas, rents of as ninch as Rs. 75 
an acre are paid by sub-tenanL but these are exceptional. 

Direct tenants of Government and of the zamindars pay road cess 
at 9 pies on each nipce of rent, and education cess of 4-1 pies per rupee 
of rent in addition to their revenue or rent. The zamindars who 
collect th.e cess pay cent per cent of the road cess and also or the 
education cess out of their 0 '>vn pockets-. Sub-tenants even on cash 
rents pay noiliing. (Floud Com. Report, Vol. II). 

(/) Incidence of Rcz’cnuc in the {E. &■ JV.) Punjab^". Tlie 


* Rererzue Cntr.missior. (JL.R.CI), p. 39, fob II. 
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revenue Department has given the following figures winch show the 
total charge on land: 


(1) Ordinary land revenue demand (1937-38) . . 

(2) Ordinary land revenue collection (1937-38) 

(3) Rent of Government lands leased out for 

temporary cultivation 

(4) District Board rate at 12-| per cent, of ( 1) . . 

(5) Village Headman's-cess at 5 per cent, of (2) 

(6) Water rates fe.xcluding Rs. 2,49,65,800* 

credited to the Irrigation Department from 
land revenue which lias been included in ( 1 ) 
above] 


Rs. 

4.69.44.000 

4.46.41.000 

34.89.000 

58.68.000 
22,32,050 


4,03,19,900 


_ _ Total Rs. . . 9,68,49.950 

The average incidence of revenue works at Re. l-9as. per acre. The 
incidence appears to be iow but it has to be remembered that more 
than half of the Province is unirrigated and that the rates for barani 
land are much lower than those for irrigated lands. Some unirrigaied 
land pays as little as 4 annas per acre whereas in the recent assess- 
ment in Lyallpur district the rate for good irrigated land was 
Rs. 6-6-IOp. for several triisils. 

(g) Incidence of Revenue in II. P.f: As in the Punjab, the State 
is considered in the U. P. to be the .supreme owner of land and to be 
entitled to a share of, the produce. Tiiat .'•liare is ordinarily 40 per 
cent of the proprietor’s assets. I'revioU'ly it was two-thirds of the 
as.sets until 1855; half fiom 1855 to 1^95 and between 48 to 45 per 
cent, from 1895 to 1925.The present rate of 40 per cent, is not always 
taken in practice. The condition of the estate and the number of co- 
sharer proprietors are taken into consideration, and the revenue may 
in a few cases be as little as 25 per cent. But 40 per cent, is the legal 
maximum and the proportion of revenue to recorded rents works out 
at that figure. The revenue is 7T] crorcs and the recorded assets 
17-66 crores. The incidence of revenue is 21 rupees per acre in the 
temporarily-settled area, but since the economic depression began, 
remissions have been allowed both to proprietors and tenants with 
the result that the incidence of revenue per acre has fallen io_ 1-7 rupees. 

In the permanently-settled area, which is situated in Banaras 
division and part of A7.am,garh district and which covers onc-tcnt!i of 
the area of the Province, the incidence of revenue is Rs. 1-5 per acre. 
The revenue amounts to Rs. 45T1 lakhs and the total rental demand is 
Rs. 11T04 lakhs. Excluding the proprietors' khas land, the incidence 
of revenue in the permanentlv-settled area comes to 40 per cent, of 
the assets. There is “little difference iictween the incidence of revenue 


* This sum represents the incrc.rse in revenue which is received as a result 
of the construction of the cr.nal sy.stcm. The enrire land revenue dem.md is 
credited to general revenues,- in the first instance, and die share which is due to 
canal irrigation is calculated later on, and transferred to the Irrigation Depart- 
ment by book adjustment as indirect receipts, at die close of each financial year, 
t L. R. C., Vol. II, p. 6. 
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in _ temporarih- and _ pemianen%-settled areas.” Including the pro- 
prietors’ i’/ias land in the perxnanentty-settled area, the incidence o! 
revenue would be about 35 per cent, of the assets. 

(/i) Incidence of Land Revenue in West Bengal and East 
Pakistan : ■ 

West Bengal and E. Pakistan are mainly Permanently Settled 
Provinces. The total land revenue demand before the partition of the 
province was Rs. 31,206,462 (1936-37) of which Rs. 21,498,926 was 
from permanently-settled estates. 

The incidence of Land Revenue demand per acre of pennanently 
settled land varies widely from district to district and hears no relation- 
ship either to the productivity of the soil or to the density of population. 

In Bengal, the acreage revenue incidence is generally higher 
than in E. Pakistan. The revenue demand per acre in Howrah is 
Re. 1-14-0 and in Burdwan is Re. 1-7-0; whereas it is only Re. 0-3-6 
in the district of Dacca and Re. 0-3-3 in ^lymensingh district. The 
District oi Burdwan, with 3,245 square miles of permanent!}' settled 
area within it. pays more than Rs. 30 lakhs in land revenue, while the 
district of Dacca, composing 3030 sq. miles, pays only about Rs. 4 
laVrhs. And it is well-known that the lands of Dacca District are 
incomparably more fertile than those of Burdwan District. 

Broadly speaking, as it will be evident from the following table, 
the incidence of land revenue is the highest in the districts of the 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions of West Bengal and the lowest in 
those of Dacca Divison of E. Pakistan. 


Incidence of Revenue per acre of laud in W. Bengal and E. Pakistan. 


W. Bengal 
Districts 

Rev. per acre 
of permanent!}' 
settled area. 

E. Pakistan 
Districts 

Rev. per acre 
of pennanently 
settled area. 

• 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. p. 

Burdwan 

1 

7 

0 

Jessore 

0 

7 6 

Birbhum 

0 

15 

3 

Khulna 

0 

6 9 

Bankura 

0 

5 

0 

Dacca 

0 

3 6 

IHidnapore 

0 

14 

4-1- 

Ikivmensingh 

0 

3 3 

Hooghlv 

1 

0 

0 

Faridpur 

0 

5 0 

Howrah 

1 

14 

0 

Bakargani 

0 

9 0 

24-Pargana5 

I 

0 

0 

Chittagong 

I 

7 6 

Kadi a 

0 

8 

0 

Tippera 

0 

8 0 

iMurshidabad 

0 

12 

0 

Noakhali 

. . V 

8 6 

Dinaipur 

0 

9 

0 

Rajshahi 

0 

9 9 

Jalpaiguri 

0 

3 

A 

Dinajpur 

0 

9 0 

hlalda 

0 

5 

3 

Rangpur 

0 

6 0 

Darjeeling 

0 

0 

6 

Bogra 

Pabna 

0 

0 

8 0 

5 9 


.Source: Tkc Man Behind the Plough fay Sir Azizul Huque. 
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CHAPTCP. FIVE 

TENANTS AND TENANCY LEGISLATION 
§ 1. Tenants and Tenant Rights 

There are different types of tenants and tenant rights in 'India 
and Pakistan. In the first place, there tna}- be coiitraci tenants, such 
as those below the cultivator in Raiyatwari areas. Their rights and 
privileges are governed by the terms of the contract. There was until 
recently no special legislation intended to protect the contractual 
, tenants in rai 3 'atwari areas (such as, Madras or Bomba}’) from 
arbitrary rent enhancement or summary eviction; the generaf tenanej' 
law of these areas, of course, was there to be utilised in enforcing the 
terms of the contract or agreement, if any. between the two parties; 
failing an agreement, the dictates of any particular usage or custom 
of the particular locality held swaje The Bombay Tenancy Act of 
1939 provided against the eviction of tenants-at-will who had held 
the tenancy continuously for six years. In addition to the benefit of 
the permanent tenancy, the tenant has been given the right of trans- 
ferring his tenancy to his heirs under certain conditions. In ^Y. 
Bengal and E. Pakistan, the Barc/adnrs, who constitute another type' 
of contract tenants, have, however, no legal status under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act (1885-1938). (For lecent legislation on hargadars, in 
W. Bengal* vide section 7E of Chapter Seven of this volume). 

Apart from contract tenants, there are the privileged tenants, 
.such as, in the case of joint or individual landlord- estates. Some 
among this second category of tenants are those who formerly 
enjoyed proprietary status. Where the existence of such proprietary 
status can be proved, the tenam.-s may be classed as ‘natural' tenants; 
and where definite proof of such tenant rights is lacking, they may be 
classed as ‘artificial’ tenants. This class of ‘artificial’ tenants was 
given the status of “Occupancy” tenants by the 12-year rule about 
continuous occupation, such as adopted in Bengal, Agra and some 
parts of C.- P. (i.e., Madhya Pradesh). The history of the-crcation 
of Occupancy status and the rights of Occupancy raiyats in Bengal 
will not be discussed here. The position regarding Occupancy right, 
in Agra continued (up to 1901) to be the satne as in Bengal between 
1859 when the Rent Law was first enacted and 1885 when the Bengal 
Tenancy Act was passed. In Agra, the Act of 1901 was amended in 
1926, conferring life-tenures on non-occtipancy tenants. In Oudh, 
Occupancy rights were, as under 1886 Act, confined only to those 
tenants who lost proprietary rights which they had once enjoyed; later, 
such Occupancy rights were extended to e.x-proprietors whose pro- 
prietary rights were transferred by sale or execution. In the (East 
and West) Punjab, the Act of 1887 defines Occupancy tenants as those 
who, for two generations, have paid neither rent nor services to the pro- ' 
prietor, but only their share of Government assessment. They are pro- 
tected from arbitrary ejectment and enhancement of rent. In the C. P. 

4 
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(Ivladhya Pradesh or ]M. P.) there have been, since 1920, Uvo classes 
of Occupancy tenants, both having transferable rights subject, how- 
ever, to certain conditions. In Madras, every' raiyat who possesses 
rairati land or has been admitted b}* the landlord to the possession of 
raiyati land, has the permanent right of Occupancy. In Bombay, the 
old residential cultivators in landlord areas have been given the Vights 
of Occupancy tenants under Special Tenancy Acts of 1862 and 1^0. 

§ 2. Occupancy and Non-occupancy Tenants 

The category' of tenants called Non-occitpancy tenants, may 
be grouped into two classes according to their status ; 

(1) Inferior tenants like tcnants-at-zdll in Raiyatwari areas, 
enjoying, however, certain protection not available to the latter; and 

(2) Superior tenants. To the class of tenentj'' belong ' 
the (a) ‘absolute occupancy tenants’ of C. P. (M.P.) who pay privi- 
leged rents which remain unchanged during the -whole term of the 
Settlement and who can never be ejected ; (b) tenants at fixed, rents 
or fixed rates of rents such as in permanentlj' settled districts of 
Banaras and Bengal, and (c) tenure-holders of Bengal enjoying a 
higher status than Occupanc}' Raiyats. 

But, by far the most important class of privileged tenants in land- 
lord .areas are the Occupanc}* tenants. Their privileged status is re- 
flected in their (a) protection from ejectment, (b) hereditaiy and 
alienable right in the lands held, (c) limit to the enhancement of the 
rent, (d) right to effect improvement on the land without enhance- 
ment of rent, and (e) exemption of cattle, tools, seed-grain.^gtc.. from 
attachment as provided in the laws of distraint for rent. It has been 
said that the privil^es of the Occupanc}’ tenants are “the privileges 
of the three F’s — fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free transfer — ^as in 
the case of the Irish land legislation”. But owing to subletting and 
free right of transfer coupled with the growing economic insecurity 
from generation to generation, the Occupancy tenants are fast losing 
their Occupanc}' rights. Like the unprotected contract tenants or 
inferior non-occupancy tenants, they also steadily swell the ranks of 
landless labourers. The Bengal Land Revenue Commission has aptly 
remarked: “It is true that the successive provisions of the Tenancy 
Acts have endowed the raiyats with the practical ownership of their 
land. But a large and increasing proportion of the actual cultivators 
have no part of the elements of ownership, no protection against 
excessive rents, and no seairity of tenure". 

§ 3. Tenancy Legislation in W. Bengal and E. Pakistan 
(i-e. pre-peuiition Bengal)"*" 

(a) The period from 1793 to 1859 was one in which, admini-stra- 
tively, the Government were concerned primarily witli safeguarding 
ib.eir revenue. That is the background of all the legislation which 
was passed until the Rent Act of 1839. 

The ret'enue history of the period from 1859 upto the present 

* Vide L. Pv. C. Vol. !, p. 24. For E. P.-ikistan, eUc vide t 20, Ch. 7 of thir 
volamc. 
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<iay' is concerned mainly with the statutory development of rights given 
to Occupancy raiyats, and later to Under-raiyats. The Rent Act 
defined the right of Occupancy as 12 years’ continuous occunation of 
the land in possession of a raiyat. It thereby obliterated the older 
distinction between the Khuclkaslit and Paiktislit raiyats, and made 
length of possession the criterion of Occupancy rights. It laid down 
ihat rent must be fair and equitable, and it recognised the zamindnr’s 
right to clairn enhancement of rent on the grounds that there had been 
an increase in area, or that the value of produce had increased, or 
■that the rent of a particular holding was I>elow the prevailing rate. 
Reductions of rent could be claimed on the ground of a decrease in 
area or a decrease in the value of the produce. It was also provided 
that ejectment for non-payment of rent could only be made through 
the Courts. 

The defects in this legi.slation soon appeared. It was decided by 
the High Court in 1862 that the right of Occupancy entitled a raiyat 
•to the right of occupying his holding in preference to any tenants so 
long as he paid a fair and equitable rent. But there was no definition 
an the Rent Act of what was ‘fair and equitable’, nor was there any 
principle for the guidance of the Court,s. Another serious difficulty 
■rvas created by the judicial interpretation that in order to maintain a 
claim to Occupancy rights, a tenant wa» hound to prove that he had 
been in possession of all his land for 12 years. This interpretation 
appeared to Government to be c<jntrary to the intention of the Act, 
.and they entered into correspondence with the Government of India 
..with the object of amending the law. The Chief defects in the 
.existing law were considered to be: 

(1) In the absence of village records the raiyats had great 
difficulty in proving possession of all their fields for 12 years conti- 
guously. It had been the zamindar’s practice to change the fields in 
the possession of raiyats before 12 years had e.xpired in order to 
•prevent their acquiring Occupancy rights, or to get them to e.Kecute 
leases for period of less than 12 years. 

(2) It was not laid down in the Act what period should expire 
before a claim to enhance rents could be entertained. 

(3) The landlords had great difficulty in proving that there had 
been an increase in the value of tiie produce, because there were no 
official price lists. 

(4) There was no definition of “improvements.” 

■ During the.ne.xt two decades, the Act proved to be in some 
respects unworkable. In Eastern Bengal^ specially, where the value of 
the produce was increasing owing to cultivation of jute, the landlords 
found great difficulty in sueing for enhancements. The tenants com- 
bined to resist the landlords, and in some di.stricts they refused to pay 
their rents. The history of the r>eriod immediately after the Perma- 
nent Settlement was repeated. Agrarian discontent grew, and for 
some years the- amendment of the Rent Act became the subject of 
agitation. 

(b) Tenancy Act of tSS5 — The Tenancy Act which re.'ultcd in 
1885 repaired the defect in the law relating to Occupancy rights by 
'enacting that a raiyat who had been in possession of any land for 12 
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years, either himself or through inheritance or gift or purchase^ v/ould 
become a Settled Raiyat of the village, with Occupancy rights in the 
lands he alread}- possessed, and would immediately acquire those rights 
in an\- new lands Avhich he took into cultivation. 

The right of a raiyat was made a protected interest in the event 
of his superior landlord being sold up;' he was given the right of 
mortgaging his holding ; and of subletting it for a period of not more 
than 9 years, provided the under-raiyat's rent did not exceed the 
rahnt’s rent by more than 50 per cent. It was also laid down that 
rai 3 -ats should not be ejected for arrears of rent, but that their 
holding must be sold up b}* the Civil Court.. 

Proposals to amend the Act of 1885 — In 1912 the High Court 
brought to the notice of Government the difficulties the CiHl Courts 
were experiencing in administering the existing law, ' especially with 
regard to transfers, and a Committee was appointed in 1921 under 
the Chairmanship of Sir John Kerr to report what amendments were 
needed in the Bengal Tenancy Act, The Bill drafted by the Com- 
mittee was introduced in the Legislative Council in 1925 and referred 
to a Select Committee. 

(c) Chief proviswns of the 1928 Act — ^The new rights given to 
Occupanc}' raiyats were; 

(1) Holdings were declared to be transferable in .whole or in 
part, subject to a transfer fee amounting to 20 per cent, of the sale 
price, or five times the rent. The landlord was given a right of pre- 
emption on parment of the sale price plus 10 per cent, as compensa- 
tion to the purchaser. He also retained the right to le\y a fee for the, 
subdivision of holdings in the case of part transfers, because the Act 
did not make it inciunbent on the landholders to divide the holdings 
in such cases. 

(ii) In order to prevent land from passing to mortgagees for 
indefinite periods, Occupanc}' raiyats were allowed to give usufructuary 
mortgages only for a period of 15 years. 

(iii) Occupancy, raiyats were given all rights in trees. 

(iv) The right to commute rent in kind into a cash rent was 
abolished mainly on the ground of the agitation against the proposal 
of Sir John Kerr Committee to give Occupancy rights to a certain 
class of hargadars whose rent might then, it was alleged, be commuted 
to the detriment of many middle class people. - 

(d) Chief Proznsions of the 1938 Act: 

The Amending Act of 1938 repealed the provision requiring 
raijats to pay a transfer fee. Holdings, whether in whole or in part, 
could be freely, transferred and the landlord was bound to recognise all 
transfers, anci to subdivide holdings if the resulting rent was not less 
than Rs. 1/. The right of pre-emption was taken a'way' from land- 
lords and given to co-sharer tenants instead. All provdsions relating 
to the enhancement of rent were suspended for a period of 10 years. 

§ 4. Rights of Under-raiyats in Banged in 1885 

(a) The rights of Under-raiyats were not mentioned in the Rent 
Act of 1859 because at that time their number was so insignificant that 
it was not thought necessarc* to make any' provisions. . But in the 
Tenancy Act of IS85 it was admitted in Section 183(2) that they migh.t 
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liave a right of Occupancy by custum. Section 48 imposed a limit on 
-their rept of SO per cent, above the rent paid by their raivat landlords in 
cases where a registered agreement liad been executed', or of 25 per 
cent, where there was no written agreement. Bv section 85 the 
period of lease to under-raiyats was limited to 9 yea'rs and tliey could 
be ejected on the expiry of the lease. 

Failure to limit rent or prevent sub-letting 

_ Both these provisions failed in their objects. The provisions 
limiting leases to 9 years was disregarded. Permanent leases were 
sometimes granted, and in some arca.^ Undcr-raiyat.s began to tran-fer 
their holdings, erect homesteads, excavate tanks and exercise main’ 
of the rights of Occupancy raiyats. The provision limiting the amount 
of an Under-raiyat’s rent proved inoperative, because in cases where 
a raiyat had sublet part of his holding, the Court could not deride 
what was the rent of the particular portion sublet. The legal limit 
on the Under-raiyat’s rent was thus made applicable only to cases 
-where the whole holding had been sublet, and in consequence it was 
easily evaded. 

,(b) Rights of Under-raiyats in 1928 

The Act of 1928 considerably strenglhened the rights of Under- 
raiyats. It divided them in three classes: til Under-raiyats who 
had already obtained rights of Occupancy by custom were given the 
full rights of Occupanc}’ raiyats, except transferability and the right 
to be deemed protected interests against the superior landlord of the 
raiyat. (ii) The second class consisted of Under-raiyats who had a 
'homestead on their land, or had occupied it for 12 years continuously 
or had been admitted in a document by their landlords to have a 
pennanent and heritable right. This class could be ejected if they 
failed to pay their rent, or if they mi'^u'-ed the land, fiii) The third 
class of Under-raij'ats could also be ejected on the additional^ ground 
that the raiyats wanted the land for their own cultivation. When the 
Bill was introduced it contained an explanation that for the purposes 
of this section, cultivation by the raivat himself did not mean cultiva- 
tion by bargadars. But this explanation was omitted from the Bill 
•by the legislature dominated by landlords. 1 he initial rent of Under- 
raiyats was left to contract, subject to the provision that it could not. 
exceed one-third of the estimated value of the gross produce. Bub 
Once their rent had been fixed it could only, be enlranced under a 
registered, contract by 4 annas in the rupee. 

'^c) Right of Transferability in 1938 

Under Section 48 (G) of the Bengal Tenancy f.-Vincndment) 
Act, 1938, the holding of the Occupancy undcr-raiyat. together with 
the right of occupancy was made heritable and transferable in the 
isame manner as that of an Occupancy raiyat. 

§ 5. Tenancy Legislation in the United Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) 

In Agra there are two Acts, vie., the eXgra Provinces Rent .Acv 
of 1881 and the Agra Tenancy Act of 190U The former extended 
^he .‘provisions of the Bengal Rent Act of 1859. It conferred on the 
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tenants Occupancy rights on certain condition, namely, twelve years' 
possession. The Act of 1901 amended the stringent rule for the 
acquisition Occupancy right by making the provision that a break 
of less than 7 years or lease for less than the saine period could not 
prevent the accrual of the right of Occupancy. 

The Act of 1901 was ajuended by the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926. 
It created two more classes of tenants, one of which was called 
"Statutory raiyaf '. Those cultir’ators who were tenants at the com- 
mencement of the Act but who did not belong to any of the following 
categories of tenants, namely, (a) tenure-holders, (b) raiyats at fixed 
rate, (c) Occupancy tenants, (d) ex-proprietary tenants, were classed 
as “Statutory raiyats". They- were, in fact, non-Occupancy tenants. 
They were given life-tenures in return for. considerable extension of 
the ‘ Sir ’ (home farm) rights of landlords. The heirs of the 
‘‘Statutory^ raiyats” were allowed to hold on for five years. 

In Oudh, Occupancy- right was in the beginning limited under the 
Act of 1886 to tenants who, having once enjoy-ed proprietary right, 
had later lost it. Subsequently-, it n-as e.xtended to ex-proprietors 
whose proprietary- rights were transferred by sale or execution. The 
Oudh Rent Act of 1921 conferred life-tenancy- on non-Occupancy- 
tenants on the same conditions as have been noted in the preceding 
paragraph. In fact, the Agra Tenancy Act of 1926 was considerably- 
based on the Oudh Rent Act of 1921. 

In 1939 the Provincial Government passed the United Provinces 
Tenancy Act -n-hich consolidated and amended the Tenancy Laws or 
Rent Acts of Agra and Oudh. This Act provided for hereditary- right? 
to nearly all Occupancy tenants ,and extension of this privilege to 
tenants on ‘Sir’ land. The Act restricted the grant of ‘ Sir ' rights 
relating to tenancy-at-will. The rate of interest on arrears of rent 
was reduced to 61 per cent. It restricted ejectment and provided for 
scaling down of rents within 5 . years and once fixed, rents were to 
remain unaltered ordinarily for a period of 20 years. fFor details on 
legislation, vide Sections 7C & 12, Chapter Seven of this volume). 

§ 6. Tenancy Legislation in Bombay 

In Bombay-, in respect of landlord estates, the special Act of ISSO 
dealt with the Klwts and protected the old residential tenants in much 
the same way- as Occupancy tenants are protected elsewhere. The 
cases of special tenure, such as. the talukdari tenure of .Ahmedabad 
district, were dealt with under the Special Tenancy Act of 1852. 

The cultivators -under the “ Sun-ey- tenure came within the 
pur\-iew of the Bombay- Land Revenue Code of 1879. As is well 
known, the viirasi and iipri. tenures of the olden days were fused into 
a nnifonn tenure known as the " surz’cy ' or ‘ Occupancy ' tenure. The 
title of the cultivator to his holding was declared to be indestructible so 
long as he continued to pay the rent. He was entitled to relinquish 
any- fields or take up otlters so as to suit the extent of his liability to 
the means at his command. His position and status have been defined 
in the Bombay- Land Revenue Code (1879) famended in 1939) pn this 
.'basis. The tenure so created is knorm as raiyatv.-ari under which the 
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proprietary . cultivator holds his land direct from the Govemment. 
Pull Occupancy tenure is heritable, transferable and otherwise alienable 
without the permission of the government. The Occupancy tenure is 
liable to forfeiture for failure to pay the assessment. A guarantee is 
given that no additional taxation will be levied on account of improve- 
ments made by the occupant.* 

The Bombay Small PJolders Relief Act, 193S, prevents 'landlords 
from evicting a tenant who has been in possession from 1st Tanuarv, 
1932, provided the tenant had paid the rent due upto June. 1938. and 
was willing to hold thereafter on the old terms. 

As regards the ordinary contractual tenants under raiyatwari 
holders there was until recently no special legislation intended to 
protect them from arbitrary rent enhancement or summary eviction, 
although, of course,’ the general tenancy law was available for enforc- 
ing the terms of an agreement, if any, between the two parties. The 
increase in the number of tenancies, the passing of lands into the hands 
of non-cultivating classes in consequence of the disintegration of the 
village community and deterioration of agriculture, and the excessive 
competition among tenants for land, leading to the growth of rent 
rates gradually created a situation in raij'atwari areas which liad to 
be met by tenancy legislation on lines similar to those adopted in 
Zamindari provinces. 

But before the said Tenancy Act was passed many tenants who 
had held the same land for generation had not obtained rights of 
permanency but continued to be tenants-at-wiii liable to be deprived 
of their tenancy at the will of their landlords, and had in consequence 
ho incentive to make improvements. Even permanent tenants were 
sometimes subjected to levies sanctioned by local usage or custom and 
to forced or ill-remunerated labour. It was the tenants of large land- 
owners, whether in Khalsa or alienated villages, that were jiarticularly 
exposed to these disadvantages. The Tenancy .'\ct of 1939. therefore, 
gave special protection to tenants of such landlords. 

Substantial improvement in the position of tenants has been 
effected by the Act which has been enforced in selected arras and 
which has created a new class of “ protected temnts”. This^ class 
includes tenants who have occupied lands continuously for a period of 
not less than six years immediately preceding 1st January, 1938. They 
enjoy protection from eviction except when the landlord desire.s to 
cultivate the land himself or the tenant fails to pay rent. The 
also makes provisions for determination of fair rent and for compensa- 
tion on ei’iction for any improvement effected by the tenant. Hie 
exaction of cess, rate, tax or service other than rent is strictly for- 
bidden. No agricultural lease can be made for le.ss than^ 10 years. 
The Government undertakes to fix the maxinunii rents for certain 
areas. Any relief given to landlords by the Government in revenue 
is to be shared by the tenants as well. Tliis provision docs not. how- 
ever, appl}' to crop-sharing tenante. (Tor th.e latest position, vide sec- 
tions, 7C &' 7D, Chapter Seven of this volume). 


Sec G. Kcatingc Rural Economy in the Bombay -Deccan, pp. 20-1. 
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.§ 7. Tenancy Legislation in Madras 

In the T^mindari tracts of Madras, we find the Madras Estate 
Land Act of 1908 as amended the Act of 1936. It was modelled 
on the Bengal Tenanc}’ Act of 18S5. This Act now regulates the 
status of the cultivators. They have been given the right of Occupancy 
in raiyati land (as distinct from ‘Sir land of landlord) and cannot be 
evicted so long as they pay rent regularly. The enhancement of rent is 
■possible under this Act only if certain specific conditions are fulfilled. 
This Act has also provided for the preparation of record of rights so 
that the tenants ma}- have their rights well-settled and well-defined. 

In 1939, the then IMadras Ministry introduced a Bill in the legisla- 
ture with a view to amending the above-mentioned Act. The Bill 
declared the right of the raiyat ( pattidar) to the soil and the right over 
standing crops of the zamindar. The rent payable to the Zamindar 
(like the pcish kush payable by the zamindar to the Government fixed 
in perpetuity in 1S02) was to remain unchanged. Provision was made 
for the enforcement of rights and liabilities of the raiyats and the 
landlords on this bass.* 

The Bill, however, did not reach the statute book as the Congress 
Ministry failed to pass it due to the strong opposition of the Zamin- 
dars. [For recent provisions regarding the reduction of rent, vide The 
Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) .■\ct, 1947,] 

§ 8. . Tenancy Legislation in Bihar 

Certain measures designed to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasants were introduced after the inauguration of Provincial Auto- 
nomy in 1937. Thus, the Bihar Tenancy Acts of 1937 and 1938 
cancelled all enhancements of rents made during 1911-1936. Rents 
were reduced in proportion to the fall in prices in the same period. 
The Act further provided- for the total or partial remission of rents 
where the soil had deteriorated in consequence of sand deposit or 
other causes. The Act of 1938 abolished the method of recovering 
rents in kind, exempted rent enhancement during the next 15 years, 
withdrew the zamindar's right to claim damages against rent arrears, 
reduced the rate of interest on such rent arrears to 64 per cent, and 
conferred hereditary rights on such tenants as had occupied lands for 
twelve years and provided against their eviction. ( For recent changes. 
Vide The Bihar Tenancy Amendment Act, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 ; 
and also vide The Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, given in §9, Ch. 7 of 
this volume.] 

§9. Tenancy Legislation in the Central Provinces (Madhya 

Pradesh) 

In the Central Provinces, i.c., Madhya Pradesh, the twelve year 
Occupancy rule was at first adopted. Later on. however, it was pro- 
vided that Occupancy rights could be purchased by paying 2{ times 
the annual rental. Subsequently, this arrangement was set aside and 


' Scs 77j<? Hindu, 27th January, 1939, quoted by -Jather and Beri, op cit.', 
p. 57i. 
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superseded by a Rule in 1920 which created two categories of Occu- 
pancy tenants, both having the right of transferability. 

In the Central Provinces, i i.e., -Madhj-a Pradesh), the rights of 
the tenants have been protected by the Tenancy Act of 18S3. This 
Act provides , for the fixit}- of rent of the superior category of Occu- 
pancy tenants during the continuance of the term of the settleiuent. 
-d'he Act further provides against the ejectment of tenants in those 
cases where they happen to possess the absolute right of Occupanev. 

This class of tenants are known as absolute Occiipaacy tenants 
recognised at the first settlement in the Province as holding excep- 
tionally strong position. It appears that they cannot be ejected 
practically for any reason whatever. They pay a privileged rent 
which, as said above, is fixed by tlie Settienfent Officer for the u-holc 
period of the Settlement. 

There are, however, certain inferior tenants whose po.sition com- 
pares with the tenants-at-will in raiyatwari areas. But they enjoy a 
measure of protection denied to the latter. Thus, for inkance,’ in 
their case, the enhancement of rent is restricted by the terms of the 
Act of 1883. 

The Provincial ^linistry in the Central Provinces passed the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act (1939) whicli was based on the re- 
commendations made by the Revenue Committee ajipoinlcd earlier by 
the Government. The Act aims at overhauling the land and tenancy 
system of the province. It confers on the Occupancy tenants the 
right to transfer their holdings. [For recent changes, vide reference 
in Sections 7C and 7D of Chapter Seven of this volume.] 

§ 10. Ajmer-Merwara Tenancy Law 

The Ajmer-Merwara Tenancy and Land Records Bill was intro- 
duced in 1948 in the Indian Parliament and was referred to Select 
Committee which reported in 1949 after a discussion of all 
the provisions. It was intended to be a measure to safeguard the 
interests of the impoverised and debt-ridden peasantry of the province. 

Even under Mughal rule when special privileges were given in 
lieu of military service, the tenure was a kind of permanency. The 
Maharattas who followed, instead of miiitao- service. levied and 
obtained some kind of revenue assessment. Under British ride, how- 
ever, the. whole position was reversed and the tenants were placed in 
the position of tenants-at-will. 

As a result of the provisions of the Bill, tenants were being made 
•permanent and not “tenants-at-will”. Illegal cash and kind exactions 
were prohibited and provision made for damage and recover}' of cash 
exactions. 

Provision was also made h}' which a tenant could acquire proprie- 
tary interest by pai’ing 12 times the annual rent. _ The Central .-Sgricnl- 
ture Minister,^ in "course of his speech in Parliament in .April 1950, 
emphasised that although the amount seemed to he high, it was actually 
not so because of the fact that “the rents paid in Ajmer were low." 

A good deal of criticism w'-as forthcoming to the effect that it was 
merely a Bill for tenancy reform while the urgent need today was the 
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outright liquidation of Zamindari as in other parts of India. It was 
pointed out 133- the supporters of the Bill, including the Minister of 
Agriculture, that it was an intemiediate step towards the abolition of 
zamindari, which could not- immediate}3' be accomplished because of the 
absence of proper suri-ey of land and land records, IsL P. I^Iisra 
of Bihar, however, differed from them in this respect and pointed out 
that the Central Government could complete the land survey of Ajraer- 
Ivlenvara, an area no bigger than a State District, in three montlis 
and abolish zamindari. He accused the Government for its “vascillat'- 
ing and indecisive” attitude towards zamindari abolition. As for the 
necessary' land records, Pandit !Mukut Biharilal Bhargava, who 
supported the Bill, pointed out that if the surv'C}' was not carried out, 
whatever benefits the Bill sought to confer upon the tenants would 
be negated. In the absence of land records, IMr. B. Das argued, 
Istimrardars would come forward with claims for land to the detri- 
ment of tenants’ interests. 

The rent fixed b}’ the Select Committee was higher than the rate 
pre^-ailing in the neighbouring areas, and the provisions for papnent 
of rent in kind would give a weapon to Istimrardars to oppress tenants 
further. 

The Chief Commissioner was vested with “rule-making powers 
for the purpose of giving effect to the provisions of the Act,” and this 
measure, too, was strongl}- opposed by a section of the 'members of 
Parliament, on the ground that officials “alwa3-s side with vested 
interests and do not look to the interests of the underdog.” 

"Mr. K. P. Sinha of Bihar also expressed doubt as to whether the 
Bill would improve the status of the tenants. Tenants; as he said, 
would not have unrestricted rights in growing the crops thev' wanted. 
The safeguards provided were, according to him, more for landlords 
than for tenants. 

The Bill was passed bv the Parliament on April 5, 1950. 

§ 11. Tenancy Legislation in East and West Punjab 

In the Punjab, the tenants’ rights have been regulated by the law. 
The right of Occupanev can be acquired only b^' tenants whose claims 
are based on certain historical grounds and not b}' mere lapse of time. 
The Punjab Act of 1SS7 defines Ocaipanc}’ tenants as those who, for 
two generations have paid neither rent nor sendees to the proprietor, 
but onl}' their share of Goverament assessment. 

The Occupanc}' raiyats are as numerous as to absorb near about 
^ of the whole tenants class. They are protected from arbitraiA' eject- 
ment and enhancement of rent. However, the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act of 1901 (amended in 1938) wliich had been passed with a view to 
re.stricting the transfer of lands from the hands of tenants to those 
of the mone\' lenders, has been repealed in both East and \\ est Punjab 
after the partition.* 

* Vidt Sections 7C £: 13, Chap- 7 tor E. Punjab and See. 21, Ch. .7 for 
tV. Punjab. 
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§12. Tenancy Legislation in Pakistan 

(1) East Pakistan. Vide 3-4 above of this chaoicr and 
§ 20 Ch. 7 below. 

(2) IVesi Punjab. ('Vide § II of this cliapter). The 
position of tenants in \\'. Punjab today are more secure than 
it was before Partition. This is due to the enactment of “Hie 
Punjab Protection and Restoration of Tenancy Rights Act, 
1950,” which nullifies with retrospective effect from func, 1949, 
the ejectment, whether through a process of law or oihcrwise. 
of a tenant by a private owner of agricultural land. This is 
a step in the right direction, for. at least partially, this is a 
belated recognition of the principle of land to the iillcrs. Or 
course, this law is defective on several counts.’'"" 

The PTI-Reuter, commenting on the achievements of the 
W. Punjab Government (reporting in April, 1952), included 
the introduction of vital agrarian reforms and stated as follows: 
“ Salient features of agrarian legislation were the granting of 
proprietar}' rights to Occupancy tenants, ensuring security of 
tenure to tenants-at-\vi!l and raising tenants' share in the pro- 
duce of land to 60%.”*’^- 

(3) N. W. F. P. The N. W. F. P. Tenancy Bill. 1949. 
proposed the grant of Occupanev rights for tenants hj^ mutual 
agreement, eitlier through division of land or by payment of 
adequate compensation to landowners. Care had also been taken 
by 'the sponsors of the Bill to protect the legitimate rights of 
the landed gentry. 

The Bill, which was introduced in the Assembly session in 
March, 1949, was the result of many months' slow work by the 
Provincial Government, Tus.slc5 between tenants and landlords 
had at times assumed serious proportions resulting in clashes in 
parts of Peshawar and Hazara (jistricts. _ - 

The Government later appointed a committee consisting of official 
and non-official members to go into the cases of dispute and submit 
its findings to the Government. 

On the basis of the committee’s findings the Tenancy Bill was 
drafted, placed before the Provincial Assembly and referred to a Select 
Committee. 

At a meeting of the Select Comniittee. in September. 1949. the 
Chairman Mian Jattar Shah speaking on the salient features of the 
Bill, said that these were in full accord with the directive issued hy 
the Pakistan League Working Committee to the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments in respect of agrarian reforms in the country. 

The Minister declared that the N.W.F.P. would lead other pro- 
vinces in the abolition of the jatjirdari system. While certain agrarian 
reforms had been enforced in the province, others would soon 
materialize. 

In May, 1950, the N.W.F.P. Tenancy Bill was passed into law; 


'•■Vide Sec. 21, Chap. 7 fcelow. 
The- Statesman, 7ASI. 
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the Act enables the Occupanc)" tenants to become full owners, of land 
.on payment of prescribed compensation within a certain time-limit 
There are other minor pro\’isions in the Act that seek to protect the 
interest of tenants in other ways, such as, ejectments have been pro- 
hibited. 

(4) Sind. The Sind Tenancy Bill which was introduced in 1950 
is now an Act of the provincial legislature. The Act, it is claimed, 
"grants hereditary rights and more equitable share in the produce, 
prevents undue exactions and establishes a tribunal to settle disputes. 
A strong class of peasant proprietors is aimed at.”* But the condi- 
tions of the haris (share-croppers) remains far from satisfactory. The 
mew Tenancy Act has apparent!}' failed to satisfy their demands. This 
will be seen from the fact that on April 3, 1950, when the Bill came 
-up in the Assembly, the 'haris' put up a mighty demonstration against 
the Bill, and it lasted the whole day.** 

§ 13. As a supplement to the above legislative measures* under- 
taken by different State Governments, we give the follow- 
ing further list of important tenancy legislations : 

(1) Bihar Tenancy Amendment Act, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949. 

(2) The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

(3) The IN'Iadhya Pradesh Agricultural Raiyats and Tenants 
(Acquisition of Privileges) Act, 1950. 

(4) The Berar Tenancy Law (Amendment) Act, 1950. 

(5) The Punjab Tenants (Security of Tenure) Act, 1950. 

(6) The U. P. Agricultural Tenants (Acquisition of Privileges) 
Act, 1949, with subsequent amendments. 

(7) . (Madhya Bharat) Revenue Administration and Raiyatwari 
and Law Revenue and Tenancy Act, 2007 Svt. (1950). 

(8) The Rajasthan Tenancy Act, 1951. 

The above Tenancy Acts of different states have been passed 
giving greater security to the tenants and regulating the rights of the 
landlords. The main features of these recent tenancy legislations have 
been to encourage personal cultivation and the prevention of land- 
lordism at least theoretically. Efforts have also been made in many 
States to simplify the bewildering variety of legislation on tenures and 
to extend the Ijenefits of the fixity of tenure and fair rents to the 
tenants. 


* The Statesman, 13-12-50. 

*• Cross Roads, 12-5-50. 

•••For dc'Akd analysis \’“idc Sections 7C to 7E, Chapter Seven of this volu.mc. 



■ CHAPTER SIX 
SUB-INFEUDATION 

§ I. Tenure Rights or Sub-proprietary Rights 

We have noticed that a large number of different grades of landed 
rights grew between the proprietor and the actual cultivator in 
Bengal and E. Pakistan through a continuous process of sub-infeuda- 
tion.* In other parts of India and Pakistan, too, new over-lord right:- 
were created in the process of super-imposition of rights, one upon 
another, as the result of conquest, grant or revenue fanning. Side 
hj' side with the creation of such over-lord rights, the original proprie- 
tary rights, degenerated into suh-proprietaiy or tenant rights. In some 
cases, as in the Uttar Pradesh (United Pro^dnees), the ex-proprietors 
have managed to maintain a privileged position even under an over- 
lord. In the Rai)'atwari areas, sui>-i;ifcu.ia<ion i.s not a rcmarjcahle 
feature save and except that the cultivator who in most cases is also 
himself the landowner has created oirlinary contract tenants \vho have 
hardly acquired any legal status of their own. In these cases, the 
growth of over-lord rights or the creation of suh-proprietar)- rights 
under them is not noticeable. In a few cases, however, a sort- of loose 
over-lord rights has gro',',ii and tue^c• .‘.re dealt with l)y making the 
provision for the paymen.t, of a nxed rent charge by tiic actual 
proprietor. 

The position is, however, compie.x in fslahalwari and temporarily 
settled Zamindari areas, where a variety of intermediate grades has 
femerged. We are reproducing helov.- the tabic given Iw Baden Powell 
which shows how various interests may come into existence as between 
Government on the one hand and the actual cultivator on the other ; 
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* Vide above Ch. 2, § 3 (3) . 
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The principal feature of the sub-proprietary' tenure is that the 
holder is the full owner of his particular holding having had no share 
in the management or profits of the whole estate. The t%vo main 
classes of Sub-proprietors in JV. Bengal and E. Pakistan are (1) owners 
■of heritable, transferable and permanent tenure held at fixed payment, 
.and (ii) patnidars, and under them, darpatnidars or sepatnidars, who 
hold permanent managing lease created by the Zamindars in respect, 
■ of a part of their vast estates. 

In some parts of Ondh where talukdars settled their revenues 
with the Government, certain joint village bodies succeeded in bargain- 
ing_ for the payment of a fixed rent to such over-lord talukdars and 
.maintaining their rights of independent management. Their sub- 
proprietary rights have been recognised by a separate sub-settlement. 

^ In the Central Provinces (^Madhya Pradesh) proprietary rights 
were created in favour of the IMalguzars who were made liable for 
revenue payment of entire %dllages. The villages of this province 
were, however, of the raiyatwari type, inhabited by aggregates of culti- 
vator's enjoying exclusive ownership of their respecti^'e holdings. 
From the position of full proprietors, they now degenerated into that 
'Of tenants of the ilalguzars. But their sub-proprietary' status was 
recognised by the Settlement Officer who not only fixed up the revenue 
demand from the Malguzars but also determined, for the entire term 
-of Settlement, the rent payable by' the tenants to the I^Ialguzars. 

• § 2. ‘Intermediate Tenures in Bengal* 

In the Permanently Settled tracts of Ben.^1 (i.e., now W. Bengal 
.and E. Pakistan), the number of intermediaries between the proprie- 
tor-landlord and the cultivator is often very' large. Here we have the 
intermediate tenures like Patnidars, Dar-patmdars, Se-patnidars, etc. 

"A Patni tenure is held by the lessee and his heirs at a rent 
fixed in perpetuity'. The tenure is permanent, transferable and heredi- 
tary but, is liable to sale for arrears of rent under a summary' process 
- on the application of the proprietor. The lessee has the power to 
sublet his ‘^tahiP on the same conditions as thosp by' which he is bound 
to the proprietor. An inferior holder is allowed to stay a sale arising 
ifrom the default of his superior, by' paying into court the amount 
kiue. The respective rights of zamindar, patnidar, under-patnidar and 
sale-purchaser are laid down in the Patni Taluk Regulation (-A.ct VUI 

• of 1S19). The creation of a patni tenure implies a Hrtual surrender 
-pro ianto of proprietary' rights, and is resorted to only' when the 

zamindar is in need of a large sum of money, a heavy' premium generally 
' being paid by' the patnidar.” 

Tlie process of sub-infeudation described above has not terminated 
with the patnidars and ijaradars. Lower gradations of tenures under 
them, called dar-patnis and dar-ijaras, and even further subordinate 
tenures, called sc-patnis, chahar-painis, etc., have been created in great 
numbers. 


' Tiie audior is indebted to Dr. Radhaka.'nal Mukherjee : Land Problems of 
India, pp. 91 et scq., for die material used in 1,5 2 — 6 of this Cliaptcr. 
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§ 3. Advantages and Disadvantages of Sub-infeudation 

Advantages ’. — The social aspect of sub-infeudation should not be 
overlooked in this connection, d) Sub-infeudation. if it i.s not the 
only source of living and hence economically unsound, is not aii un- 
mixed evil. It is sometimes an advantage to have a multiplicity of 
landlords, provided they are not too powerful. Unless they can com- 
bine they cannot sue tenants for enhancement of rents. (2) In an 
estate parcelled out among tenure-holders of several grades, the actual 
ailtivator has above him generally his social peer or at least but a 
slightly more prosperous person. There is in such circumstances a 
slight tendency not to rack-rent the cultivator, — social influence and 
community feeling operating in his favour. 

Disadvantages’. — (1) There is, however, a risk of the increase of 
petty oppression by landlords’ agents. (2) In large estates, witii 
powerful zamindars directly over their heads, the tenants are pov.-er- 
less and cowed by the superior prestige of the landlords. ( 3) Through- 
out Bengal the breach between superior landlortls and the actual tillers 
of the soil due to the rise of patnis, sub-patnis, dar-patnis, sc-patnis, 
etc., has led also to the neglect of the numerous tanks on which agricul- 
ture had formerly depended. (4) The creation of a long chain of 
middlemen or rent-receivers has led to the emergence of a ])arasitic 
class of absentee land-owners whose only interest in agriculture lies in 
realising a certain amount of rent, i.e., a .share of the profits from agri- 
cultural production. Irresponsibility, absenteeism and parasitic habits 
on the part of the tenure-holders have discouraged them from invest- 
ing agricultural capital in the mahals. (5) Sub-infeudation is in no 
small measure responsible for the accumulated load of rents on the 
pieasantr)' and for the under-cultivation and inefficient fanning through- 
out the country where the system prevails. (6) Finally, sub-infeuda- 
tion leads on to the partition of estates and holdings and fragmenta- 
tion of lands which, again, prevent large-scale production, application 
of machinery, or modern scientific methods of intensive farming. 
[Add section 3, (3) & (4), Chap. 2 above.] 

:§ 4. Varieties of Sub-Tenures in Bengal 

The most common class of the subordinate tenure in Bengal is 
ihe jote, a term which includes both tenures and raiyati holdings, as 
defined in the Bengal Tenancy .^ct. "Jotes, as the name signifies, were 
originally agricultural holdings: but they subsequent iv grew into 
tenures by amalgamation with other jotes and increasing in size. It is 
•often difficult to distinguish jotedars from under-tenure-holdcrs culti- 
vating their own lands, excepting that the latter have the privilege, 
-which ordinary jotedars sometimes possess and sometimes do not. of 
subletting their lands to tenants at fixed rates.” 

Below the jotedar is the 'chnkanidar'. Tiie term appears originally 
to have been applied to tenancies held under a jotedar, and not held 
■directly under a proprietor or talukdar; but this term is also employed 
veryr loosely, and sometimes means not only cultivator’s holdings but 
.■all kinds of sub-tenures, under-tenures, raiyats and under-raiyats. 
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Below chukanidars are dar-chukanidars and below them dara-dar- 
chukanidars who, again, are followed by tasya-chiikanidars and tcle- 
iasya-chukamdars. The majority of these are under-raiyats without 
any rights of occupancy. 

_ Other subordinate tenures are those known as ‘ mukrari" and 
‘istimran or 'vmurashf. The former are generally leases of small 
plots of land for the construction of permanent dwelling-houses, 
factories, gardens, tanks, wells and burning or buiydng grounds. The 
leases are permanent and heritable and the rent is fixed in perpetuity. 
‘ Istimrari or ‘ maurashi ’ tenures are permanent, but are liable to 
enhancement of rent in the absence of a stipulation to the contrar}-. 

Other subordinate tenures are 'ijaras/ which are farms limited 
to a term of years. The farmer has no claim to a resettlement on the 
expiry of his lease. The rents of fisheries and markets ordinarily are 
leased in this wa 3 % but ' ijaras ’ of agricultural rents are not uncommon. 
An ‘ijara’ is sometimes sublet, and becomes a ‘dar-ijara’, the term, 
of course, being limited by that of ' ijara ' itself. 

§ 5. Sub-infeudation in East Pakistan 

In East Pakistan sub-infeudation is a more prominent feature of 
the land system than elsewhere, middle-rights generally extending to 
several grades, one below the other. As a result of sub-infeudation 
and coparcenaiy- there is so much confusion that “the landlord has 
little or no idea of the title under which he holds the ^-arious portions 
of his property ; his right in one field may be in part that of a zamindar, 
the remainder being held by him under a series of distinct tenures ; in 
neighbouring fields his title in all probability would be entirely different, 
and it is left for the settlement staff to find a way through the fiscal 
maze.” 

The effect of coparcenary and siih-infciidation has been to place 
the cultivator under a host of different landlords with all the dis- 
advantages of separate ^ nazar^ and separate 'salami/ Throughout 
East Pakistan the tendency has been to complicate title by the fusion 
of proprietar}' and tenure rights over the same land, — a complication 
non-existent at the time of the Permanent Settlement There has been 
an, enormous growth of numerous intermediate tenures and aliquot 
grouping of landlords. The total number of tenures of all gradesjn 
paridpur, a typical East Pakistan district, is 221, 475, of which 178, 
618 are original grants and 42,857 are shares subsequently separated, 
in 7,472 of these separation being subsequent!}’ recognised. This gives 
a density of 90 in every’ sq. mile and 169 in every sq. mile in which 
proprietors have created tenures at all as compared with 133 and 176 
in Bakarganj. 

Proprietary rights in East Pakistan quite commonly are found 
seven and eight deep, and in some cases, 12 or 15 or even 17 tenure- 
holders are recorded one below another. Each of these strata of pro- 
prietorship is divided among equally numerous shares : a single pro- 
prietor very frequently holds tenures in several of these strata ; most 
of the tenure-holders are absentees. ‘Under-raiyats’ also are_ very 
common and many of them themselves sublet and there are ‘ raiyats ^ 
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of the second degree and 'raiyats’ of the third degree. The increasing 
arrajf of middlemen who inten'ene between zamindars and cultivatorf 
throughout East Pakistan has resulted in the levy of numerous ‘aJni-chs 
and other illegal enhancements all along the ever- ramifying tenurc- 
trce. _ Such interception of the profits of cultivation cannot but be 
injurious to agricultural productivit}-. 

§ 6. Land Complications cf Bakarganj in E. Pakistan 

In no district is the S 3 'stem of sub-infeudation so much inter- 
woven and perplexed as that which is found in Bakarganj. The 
Settlement Officer obsen-es that the district of Bakarganj is notorious 
as the home of the most tortuous and intricate system of land tenure 
in the world. To explain the case b}' comparison, it ma\' be said that 
whereas in an average Bihar village of 100 acres, St will be occupied 
b\' ‘raiyats’ and 13 acres by proprietors and rent-free holders, leaving 
a balance of 3 acres to be held by intermediate tenure-holders, in a 
Bakarganj village of the same size 6A acres will be occupied b\- ‘raiyats’ 
and under-'raiyats’, 9 acres bv the proprietors, and 27 acres by inter- 
mediate tenure-holders. Of the 64 acres occupied by-'raiyats' only 15 
acres will be held directly of the proprietors and 49 will be held of inter- 
mediate tenure-holders. As an illustration of the multitude of these 
tenures, it may be added that in one zamindari alone — Salimabad with 
an area which is but a tenth part of the area of the Darbhanga dis- 
trict of Bihar, there were fourteen times as many intermediate tenures 
as in the whole of the Darbhanga district. It is not, however, the mere 
multitude of intermediate interests which makes Bakarganj land 
tenure peculiar, but also the extent by which in layer after layer they 
divide the cultivator from the proprietor. In every piece of land at 
the top is the proprietor paving revenue to Government, and at the 
bottom is the cultivator who tills the soil, but in Bakarganj. between 
the two, there are normally eight, often twelve and occasionally twentv’ 
grades of intermediate holders, each holding a separate and definite 
sub-lease of the land from the next higher in the scale. 

The following interests in land arc found to exist below the 
interest of the aamindar proprietor. These in descending order arc 
(1) taluk, (2) nim-taluk, (3) Osat taluk, (4) dar-patni und Osat-patui, 
(5) uim osat taluk, (6) darnim osat taluk, (7) iitiras ijara, (8) ctman, 
(9) wudafat, (10) liaola or jiniba, fll) osat liaola, (12) ram haola, 
(13) osat niin liaola. (14) dar osat iiiiu liaola, (15) raiyat. (16) niin- 
raiyat, (17) osat nim-raiyat and (18) dar osat uiiii raiyat. There 
are also found tenures such as ' sliaiiiilat’ taluks and raiv-at interest 
like ‘ miras-karsha’ and ' kaim karsha’. 

§ 7. An Account of the Origin of the Patni Tenures* 

The Raja of Burdwan, who was among those with whom the 
Government had concluded the Permanent Settlement found his estates 
saddled with high revenue, so much so that his position depended on the 
efficiency of his officers and the punctual payment of rent bv- those 


Land Lairs by S. N. Ch-ittcrjce- 
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who held estates tinder him. The Government had effected the 
Permanent Settlement in order to be sure of a definite amount of 
revenue, punctual!}- realisable; and the Maharaja of Burdwan was 
not slow to follow the example. He began to fix the rent payable 
by some of his tenants permanentty and thus enjoyed the same position 
in relation to his tenants as the Government enjoyed in relation to 
himself. The practice of creating permanent tenures at fixed rent 
gradually spread throughout Bengal. The Government had then to 
pass a Regulation in order to define the incidents of Patni taluks and 
to lay down elaborate provisions for the sale of patm tenures for 
arrears of rent. The chief incident of a patni .tenure is that it can 
under no circumstances be cancelled for arrears of rent, but must be ■ 
brought to sale through the Collector. 

■j 

g S. The Principal Incidents of Patni Talukf 

The Patni tenure had its origin in the estate of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan and from there spread to other parts of Bengal. The main 
characteristic of a patni taluk is that it is held at a fixed rent by the 
lessee and his heirs for ever. A patni tenure can never be cancelled, 
but can be brought to sale on account of arrears of rent. If the 
actual arrears of rent be not covered by the amount of the sale proceeds, 
the purcliaser holds the property subject to the liability of paying 
off the balances subsequent^. 

" A patni taluk ”, says Field, “ is heritable, capable of being 
transferred by sale, gift or otherwise^at the discretion of the holder, 
answerable for his personal debts and subject to the process of the 
civil courts in the same manner as other immovable property. A 
patni taluk is not liable to be cancelled for default in payment of the 
rent thereof, but the tenure may be brought to sale by public auction 
and the defaulting patnidar is entitled to any surplus sale proceeds 
beyond the arrears of rent thereupon. A patni talukdar is entitled 
to let out the land composing his taluk in any manner most conducive 
to his interest, and any engagements entered into by such talukdar 
with, others are legal and binding between the parties to the same, 
their' heirs and assignees ; however, that no such engagements, shall 
be operated so as to prejudice the right of the proprietor to hold the 
patni taluk answerable for .any arrears of his rent in the estate in 
which he granted it and free of all encumbrances resulting from the 
act of the tenant, the patnidar.” 

Thus patni tenure originated as a reflection of the Zamindary 
estate created in 1793. 

Like a Zamindari.^it is inheritable, transferable and is liable to 
pay a fixed rent. If the patnidar fails to pay his rent regularly, his 
tenure cannot be cancelled, but as is exactly the case with a zamindan 
his taluk will be brought to sale. The zamnidar has the right of letting 
out parcels of his estate in any manner most conducive to his interest 
and,' so has the patnidar. But both the zamindar and the patnidar 


7 Land Laces by S. N. ChaUerjec. 
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must not exercise tlie right in such a way as to debar the Government 
or the proprietor from holding the defaulting tenure answerable in the 
estate in which it was originally created. 

A patni tenure cannot be created by the temporarj' owner of an 
estate. 

A patni taluk may be put to sale on the 1st Jaista and on the 1st 
of Afjrahayan. 

^ 9. Distinction between Patni Tenure and Makurari (Mukrari) 
Maurashi Tenure. 

fl) If the higher interest (i.e., zamindari) be put to sale, the 
patni tenure is liable to be cancelled; but not the Makurari Maurashi 
tenure, registered or if created at or before the time of the Permanent 
.Settlement. 

(2) On the failure of heirs, the patni tenure’ goes back to the 
zamindar but a Makurari Maurashi tenure escheats to the Crown. 

13) The patni tenure can be brought to sale for arrears of rent, 
.as also the Makurari Maurashi tenure; but the procedure/ and effect of 
Ihe two kinds of sales differ. The one is governed by the Patni 
Regulation (Act VIII of 1819) while the other is governed by the 
Pengal Tenancy Act. ' 

(4) An intermediate interest cannot be created between a 
zamindari and a patni tenure, but such an interest can be created 
bet\yeen a zamindari and a Makurari Maurashi tenure. 

(5) The transferability, heritability and other incidents of 
Makurari Maurashi tenures are governed by the Beriral Tenancy Act ; 
while the incidents of Patni tenures are governed by Act VIII of 1819. 

§ 10. Some Expressions Defined :* 

( 1 ) Estate — There are lands of various descriptions. Some are 
known as revenue-paying lands while others as revenue-free lands. 
Besides these two types, there are Khas Mahals. The collectors of 
every district have to prepare and maintain registers of each of these" 
kinds of lands. An estate means so much of any of these lands as are 
Included under one entry in one of these registers. Independent 
Taluk that pay revenue direct to the Government are also termed a 
Estates but the subordinate Taluks such as Shikimi Taluks and Patni 
are not estates. 

(2) Khas Mahal: — ^\Vhen the Government is the proprietor of 
an estate the estate is technically termed as Khas Mahal. Such pro- 
prietorship of the Government is to be found in the case of waste 
land or an island in the midst of a navigable river. Again; where the 
proprietor of an estate is not ready to accept the terms of settlement 
the estate is held khas by the Government. These khas possessions 
are sometimes managed by the Government through its servants and 
.'sometimes let out in farm. 


* I am indebted to Mr. B. Bhattach.nrjec from whose book A First Course oj 
'Indian Economics, §10 of this Chap, has been adopted. Vide his book, 9th Ed., 
)ipi 24t-8. Regarding the Last three expressions, viz., 17, IS fc 19, Mr. Bhattacherjee 
has. kindly supplied the materials to tliis author personally. 
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. (3) Tc»<7»ff;— Tenant means a person who holds lands under 

another person and is liable to paj' rent for that land to the latter. It 
is this liability to pay rent' that established the relation of landlord 
and tenant. 

A tenant ma}'" be either a tenure-holder, raiyat or an under-raiyat. 
A tenure-holder denotes primarily a person who has acquired from a 
proprietor or a superior tenure-holder lands for the purpose of collect- 
ing rents or for bringing it under cultivation by establishing tenants 
on it and includes person claiming under succession to the tenure- 
holder. 

A Raiyat means a person who has acquired from the proprietor or 
under-holder the right to hold land 'for the purpose of cultivating 
it by his own-self or by the members of his family or by labourers 
hired for the purpose and includes the successor of the oiiginal raij'at. 

An uvdcr-Raiyat is a person who holds land under a raiyat 
irrespective of the purpose for avhich the land is held. 

(4) Occupancy raiyafs : — ^An occupancy raiyat is a rai\'at who 
has the privilege of continuing to hold the land in which a right of 
occupancy has been acquired by him either by virtue of an enactment 
or otherwise, as long as the rent legalh- demandable is paid. Several 
enactments of Bengal have conferred upon the raiyat the right of 
occupancy. As for example, the Act X of 1859 and Act VTII of 1859 
provided as follows : “ Ever}- rai 3 -at who shall have cultivated or 
held for a period of 12 years shall have a right of occupanc)’’ in .land 
so cultivated or held whether it was held under a patta or not sp 
long as he pays J;he rent payable on account of the same.” According 
to the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, a person who becomes the settled 
raiyat of a village has a right of occupancy in every piece of land 
that he holds “for agricultural and horticultural purposes.” 

The rent of an occupanc}' holder can be raised either by registered 
contract or b}' suit. In the former case the rate of enhancement can- 
not exceed 2 as. in the rupee and the rent once enhanced cannot be 
enhanced again within 15 3 'ears. In the latter case enhancement can 
be made under one or more of the following conditions : — ( 1 ) The rise 
in prices. (2) The prer-ailing rate being higher. (3) Flindal action 
causing improvement. 

(5) The Patni Taluks : — The word Patni means that is settled 
in peq^etuity at a fixed rent. Such taluks came into existence imme- 
diatelv after the Government abdicated its position as an exclusive 
proprietor of the soil b 3 - the introduction of Permanent Settlement in 
Bengal. The zamindars according to the above Settlement were under 
obligation to pa 3 ' a fixed amount of revenue annuall 3 ' to the Govern- 
ment. The 3 *, therefore, in order to avoid the ri.sk of non-pa 3 'ment 
began to lease out Zamindari to tenure-holders in perpetuit}" at a 
fixed rate of rent. This practice of leasing out land led to the 
existence of the Patni tenures. Such tenures imph' a hereditar}’- and 
transferable interest in land subject to Regulation VUI of 1819 for 
arrears of rent. A Patni taluk is not liable to be cancelled on account 
of non-pavment of rent but it will, for such default, be brought to 
sale hv a public auction and the defaulting Patnidar will be entitled 
to an 3 ' surplus proceeds be 3 'ond the arrears of rent due thereupon. 
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(6) Lakhraj Land : — (“Khiraj”= revenue, ‘La’=Bengali ‘na’=no) 
— ^Lakhraj means revenue-free grants. These grants are of two kinds : 
(]) BadsJiahi and (2) non-Badshahi. The former includes grants 
made by the Sovereigns for the maintenance of pious men or of 
religious and charitable institutions. These Badshahi grants again are 
■of various kinds, viz.: — Jagirs or grants continued so long as the 
grantee performed his duties while there were others which were life 
grants, (ii) Nacarat oe grants for the support of Masjids, (iii) Aima 
and Madadiuash which mean grants for the support of the learned and 
religious Mohammedans, (iv) Altamga or royal free gift. The East 
India Company recognised the validity of all Badshahi grants made 
previous to the 12th August 1769 b}- the Regulation 37 of 1793. 

The non-Badshahi lakhraj includes grants that were m.rde to the 
Zamindars and officers of the Government appointed to supervise the 
■collection of revenue. The Regulation 19 of 1793 provided that such 
grants made prior to the 12th August, 1765, would be regarded as 
valid if the grantees had got possession and the land had not been 
subsequentlj' charged with revenue, but with regard to grants made 
after the 12th August, 1765, but before the 1st December, 1790, the 
Regulation of 1793 was not ready to recognise their validity unless 
the grants had been made or notified by the Government. 

Wakj Lands ; — ^Wakf Lands mean and include those lands 
which have been permanently dedicated by a person professing 
the Mussalman faith for any religious, pious or charitable purpose. 

(7) Abwab : — It is the plural form of ' bab ' which means head 
or an item. Abwab, therefore, means miscellaneous items of taxation. 
The Mughal rulers used to levy such additional taxes in a fixed pro- 
portion to the original 'jama’ or revenue whenever they required 
additional money to meet their expenses. Let us have a brief summary 
of some of these abwabs : — The Chautli Marhatta was an abwab im- 
posed upon the zamindars in order that the emperor might be in a 
position to pa}'^ a tribute of one fourth of the jama to the Marhattas ; 
■abiuab RadJiahi was a tax imposed for the repairs of the roads : 
■alnaab Paujdan was a fee for the support of the Police Magistrates 
and the administration of criminal justice. These aljwabs were im- 
posed upon the zamindars at the first instance but ultimatel}^ the 
incidence of this taxation was borne by the poor raiyats. 

(8) Jamabandi : — Jamabandi means annual settlement which has 
to be made with the tenants under the raiyatwari system. Under such 
a systein the tenants have right to relinquish certain parts of their 
holding wjiile retaining the other parts. This necessitates a revision 
of the Paitas that the tenants hold and a determination of the amount 
of rpit that is to be paid by the tenants. This process of annually 
revising the Pattas and determining the amount of revenue payable to 
the Government is technically known as Jamabandi. 

(9) Record of Rights : — ^We find such an expression when we 
study the procedure that is adopted in settling the amount of revenue 
payable by each holding. The first stage of settlement consists in 
■framing a survey-map of each separate bolding or estate. At the same 
time the record of rights is prepared wherein is embodied an account 
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of all rents paid and of the respective rights of landlords and tenants 
ever the fields, and of buildings, trees and wells that exist in the area 
included in the map. At least three copies of such records of rights 
are to be prepared. One of such copies is given to the proprietor, 
the second_ copy is kept in the District Court House and third one is 
presented in the Tahsil House of the Subdivision. The importance of 
such a record of rights lies in the fact that it makes the process of re- 
assessment easier and cheaper. Again, when any dispute arises with 
regard to the proprietorship of a particular piece of land, the dispute 
can be easily settled with reference to this record of rights. 

(10) Taliikdars : — ^Talukdars are persons who hold taluks. 
Now, what is a Taluk ? The term is derived from an Arabic word 
' alak ■’ which means dependence. Taluks are of two different kinds : 
(i) Independent taluks and (ii) Dependent taluks. The former 
include those which pay revenue direct to the Government and are 
analoguous to the zamindari estate. The independent existence of 
these taluks was recognised when the Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into Bengal in 1793. The latter kind of taluks, viz., the- 
dependent taluks do not pay revenue except through a zatnindar or 
other proprietors of the estate. These taluks therefore cannot be 
properly designated as estates in the true sense of the term. They 
are merely tenures. 

(11) Cadastral survey : — Before the assessment of revenue has' 
been made the Settlement Officer must have a map prepared wherein 
every' holding or estate within its boundaries is incorporated. This 
map is the outconie of a general suiwey and contains not only each 
separate holding but also buildings, wells, trees that exist therein. 
After this map has been prepared a copy of it is sent to the proprietor 
of the estate and other copies are placed in the District Office as well 
as in the Subdmsional Office. This map renders great seiurice to the 
community and is frequently referred to by the Civil Courts when 
boundary disputes crop up before 'them. A record of rights is also 
prepared showing the rights of various persons interested in the lands. 

(12) Utbandi Tenures : — These are customary tenures; the rent 
is paid every' year with reference to the amount of land cultivated and 
the nature of the crops produced. This is a method of letting out 
land every' y'ear and the amount of land cultivated one year is not 
necessarily' the same as that cultivated in the _ following year. The 
Bengal Tenancy' Act does not permit the acquisition of occupancy' right 
in this tenure except by' holding the land continuously for twelve years. 

(13) Makurari Tenure’. — The term ‘ makurari ’ is used with the 

term ‘ maurasi ' and these two terms tt)gether carry the sense oi_ a 
permanent hereditary' tenure at a fixed rent. These tenures arc herit- 
able and in the absence of heirs escheat to the Crown. These tenures 
have certain characteristics which distinguish them from similar other 
tenures. They' can under certain conditions be subject to imposition 
of abwabs and other illegal cesses but the rate of interest chargea.)le 
on arrears of rent cannot exceed per cent. . 

(14) Isfimrari Tenure : — It means a tenure which has been held 
at a fixed rent for more than 12 years. 
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(15) lagi)' : — It means a lakhraj grant of land to military officers 
or other servants of ‘the State. (Vide this section, item (6). on Lakh- 
raj Lands). 

( 16) ' Chakran : — ^It means a sendee tenure. It is a grant of 
land by zamindars to their sen^ants for rendering meritorious sendees. 

(17) Nisfi Tenancy ; — Nisfi means half. Nish Tenancy means 
a tenure which was held under an inr^alid Lakhraj grant for a fairly 
long period of time and was subsequently resumed by the Government 
and re-settled Avith the original holders under the Bengal Land Revenue 
Settlement (Resumed Kanungos and Revenue Free Lands) Regulation 
13 of 1825. The revenue pa 3 "ahle for these tenures was fixed under 
the Second Clause of Sec. 8 of Regulation 19 of 1893 and was equal to 
one-half of the annual produce of the land, calculated according to 
the rates at which other lands in the pargana of a similar description 
might be assessed. 

(18) Ammllahle Encumbrances on the Revenue Sale oj the entire 
Estate. 

The purchaser at a revenue sale of an entire estate acquires the 
estate free from all encumbrances Avhich rmy have been imposed upon 
it after the time of Settlement and shall be entitled to avoid and 
annul under- tenures and forthwith to eject all under-tenants with 
the following exceptions : — 

First, Istimrari or makurari tenures which have been held at 
a fixed rent from the tim.e of the Permanent Settlement. 

Secondly, tenures existing at the time of Settlement which have 
not been at fixed rent. 

Provided always that the rents of such tenures shall be liable 
to enhancement under any law for the time being in force 
. for the enhancement of the rent of such tenures. 

Thirdly, Talukdari and other similar tenures created since the 
time of Settlement and held immediately of the proprie- 
tors of the estates and farms for terms of A'ears so held 
when such tenures and farms have been duly registered 
under the provisions of this Act. 

Fourthly, Leases of lands whereon dwelling houses, manufac- 
tories or other permanent buildings have been erected 
or whereon gardens, plantations, tanks, wells, canals, 
places of worship or burning or burying grounds have 
been made or rvherein mines har'e been sunk. 

And such a purchaser as is aforesaid shall be entitled to proceed 
in the manner prescrilied by any law for the time being in force for 
the enhancement of rent of any land coming within the fourth class 
of exception above named, provided always that nothing in this section 
shall be construed to entitle any such purchaser as aforesaid to eject 
any raiyat having a right of occupancy at a fixed rate or at a rent 
assessable according to fixed rules undCr the laws in force. 

The above provisions are laid down in sec. 37 of the Revenue Gale 
Law (Act XI of 1859). The said law witnessed amendment in 1950. 
Lhis latesj. amendment has gone a great way in taking the right of 
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tbe purchaser at Revenue Sale to annul the under-tenures and under- 
tenants as described above. The purchaser, however, can sue for the 
assessment of fair rent if the existing rent is unfair and inequitable. 

(19) Separate Accounts and Land Reffistration. 

When a recorded sharer of a Joint Estate, (i) holding his share 
jointly with his co-sharers in common tenant, or (ii) holding his 
share consisting of a specific portion of the estate, desires to pay his 
sharp of tlie Government revenue separately, he may submit to the 
Collector a v.-ritten application to that effect. The application must 
contain (i) a specification of the applicant's share, in case of common 
tenancy and <ii) a specification of the land comprised in his share, and 
of the 'boundaries and extent thereof, together with the amount of the 
Sadar Jama heretofore paid, in case of the share consisting of a 
specific portion of the estate. 

The Collector after receipt of such application shall cause a copy 
of t’ne application to be published in the courts of a (a) Judge, 
(b) ^Magistrate and (c) ^lunsifs and (d) in the Police Thanas, as 
well as { e) on some conspicuous part of tbe estate itself. 

If, within six weeks from the date of the publication of notice, 
no objection is made by any other recorded sharer, the Collector shall 
open a separate account with the applicant, and shall credit separately 
to his share all payments made by him on account of it. 

The above provisions are found in Secs. 10 and 11 of the Revenue 
Sale Law (.A.ct XI of 1859). The aforesaid sections do not make 
provision for opening separate account by a proprietor of an un- 
divided interest held in common tenancy in a specific portion of the 
land of the estate but not extending over the whole estate. To meet 
this deficiency a new provision was laid down in Section 70 of the 
Land Registration .A.ct 7 of 1876. 

The Land Revenue Sales Act of 1859 make provisions tor regis- 
tration of talukdari and other similar tenure created since the time of 
Settlement and held immediately of the proprietors of estates. 

The protection or the first two classes mentioned in Sec. 37 of 
the Revenue Sales Act does not depend upon_ registration.^ In Jbe 
case of third class the law gives protection only in case of registration. 
Section 39 provides for two s^arate registers — one for common 
registry' and one for special rr^strv*. Common registrv' shall secure 
such tenures and farms against any auction purchaser except the 
Government while the special registrv' secures protection even when 
the purchaser is the Government. 
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ABOLITION OF LANDLORDISM IN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 

§ 1. Case for Zamindari Abolition ; 

There are no two opinions today on the question of the abolition 
of the Zamindari system of land tenure (landlordism) in the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent. Except the Zamindars themselves and their 
feudal allies, ever^^body who is anybody in this subcontinent clearly 
realises the obvious need for the abolition of the system. As is well 
known, the Zamindari system was introduced in India by the then 
British administrators in pursuance of certain political, economic and 
social objectives which they wished to realise in this country. Pro- 
prietor-landlords were created through the auction room. The system 
of Zamindari, it was thought, would produce a leisured class of out- 
standing leaders of the community who would be loyal to the British 
Government in India. Instead, however, of being “ outstanding 
leaders of the community ”, the majority of the Zamindars became an 
oppressive and blood-sucking parasitic lot, foisted on the vast masses 
of peasant proprietors (khudkasht raiyats) of the country, and many 

of them proved to be “ a miserable imbecile set brought up in 

women’s apartment and sunk in sloth and debauchery.”* But, the 
Zamindars as a class fulfilled the major expectation of their British 
patrons in that they proved to be bed-rock of social reaction and the 
most effective bulwark against all patriotic movements and national 
progress. And on this historical test of political loyalty it may be 
argued that if their existence ivas justified under the British regime, 
it can no longer be justified after the transference of pow'er. 

The political argument is, however, a part of the sum total of 
arguments that can be advanced in favour of Zamindari abolition. On 
the score of diverse other aspects of national interest, there cannot be 
any semblance of justification for the continuance of the system any 
longer. For instance, far from creating stability and prosperity among 
the cultivators, it has wholly destroyed the very foundation of agricul- 
tural prosperity by creating and perpetuating the evils of rack-renting, 
sub-infeudation and absenteeism; opposition to all manner of land re- 
forms; prevention, either directly or indirectl}'', of the improvement 
of the technique of cultivation; and so on and so forth. 

It is sometimes argued that abolition of Zamindari will cause 
unemplo3'ment among people like the naibs and other middle class 
emploj'ees in the Zamindari estates. The answer to this argument is 
that after the Zamindari is abolished these ])eople may be doing the 
similar jobs, onty under different agencies, i.e., agencies like the village 
ppchayets, Government collectoratc, etc. Then, again, however 
difficult he the problem of rehabilitation of certain displaced rent- 


Mr. R. D. Mangles quoted by Prof. P. N. Driver. 
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receivers, that does not justif}- their present parasitic existence. They 
Ilia}' even be absorbed in the new plans ot agricultural development 
and also in the expanding industries.* if they are really eager to give 
up their old habits. ' . ^ 

An additional argument in favour of the liquidation of the system 
of Permanent Zamindari Settlement is that its cumulative effect has 
been the neglect of irrigation works, adversely affecting the produc- 
tivity of the land and the frittering away of the mineral and forest 
wealth, as in Bihar, resulting in the pauperisation of the tenantry- and 
the unbalancing of the whole agricultural economy to the detriment 
both of the agriculturists and the State. Again, the Governments of 
the Permanently Settled ProvincEs have “ lagged behind the govern- 
ments of other provinces in initiating and canydng out reforms or 
social serrnces It is only a recent memory- how the amounts of 
money spent by the Governments of W. Bengal, Bihar arrd U. P. or 
by the Government of E. Pakistan on Health, Education and other 
nation-building activities were ver}- much lower than those spent on 
similar heads by the Bombay or Madras Government, for instance, 
while the amount spent on Police was much higher than in many other 
provinces. “ No wonder under Zamindari administrations the Police 
received more attention than Health or Education.”** 

§ 2. Genesis of Recent Anti-Zamindari Movement : 

In the thirties of this century anti-Zamindari or Zamindari-aboli- 
tion movement took practical shape under the leadership of left-^ving 
political leaders within the Indian National Congress and that of Kisan 
leaders inside or outside it. With the installation of Congress and 
League Ministries in the provinces of Undivided India in 1937,^ the 
question of tenancy reform came to the fore-front. On the'eve of the 
Second World War, the Zamindari abolition proposal became a live 
issue, particularly since the appointment of the Bengal Land Revenue 
(or Floud) Commission in 193S. The Commission, by a majority 
\-ote, recommended the abolition of the Permanent Settlement on pay- 
men of compensation. The matter remained pending^ during the War. 
In the posGwar election manifestoes of different political parties, the 
promise of Zamindari abolition loomed large. The Congress Election 
Manifesto of 1945 stated : “The reform of the land_ system, \yhich 
is so urgently needed in India, involved the removal of intermediaries 
between the peasant and the State. The rights of such intermediaries 
should, therefore, be acquired on payment of ecpiitable compensation. 
After winning the election, however, it sat tight and did nothing. 
After the partition of the country, agrarian refomis committees were 
ap5)ointed by the Congress party in India and Moslem League party 
iii Pakistan and they submitted their reports by the end of 194J, At 
present, the Provincial or State Governments in 'both the countries 
have been discussing or slowly implementing or in the process of en- 


* ‘Wtemomndum on Perm.-ineni Sctilcment” by the Bengal Pro-.incial t?an 
Sava to the Bcng.al Land Revenue Commission, p. 6 . 

** Prof. P. N. Driver. 
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tion should -be paid as a recognition of the great sersdee they have 
rendered to the rural population in the form ot digging tanks' main- 
taining schools and hospitals and organising fairs, festivals, etc. But 
this argument is too out-dated to comdnee anvbodv to-dav. Through 
absenteeism, rack-renting, and oppression they have forfeited ail their 
claims to be useful to the society. The Congress partv in India and 
the League party in Paldstan that rule the roost seem to hold that 
they are against landlordism but not against the landlords and hence 
they do pot want the Zamihdars to lose their means of livelihood. 
Tills, again, is a queer argument, implying eventually, as it does, that 
you hate exploitation but do not mind the exploiter. Others justify 
payment of compensation, on the ground that some amount of sacrince 
has to be made in order to rid ourselves of the present unhappy posi- 
tion._ Such an argument is most ominous in view of the fact 'that it 
requires the burden to be borne by- those who are exploited to satisfy 
those v.-ho are exploiting them. There are s6me others also v.'ho take 
their stand on the provisions of the Constitution which assures adequate 
compensation in case of acquisition of private property or rights to 
private property. But this constitutional argument cannot be a ver\' 
serious ground for_pa3'ment of compensation because of the fact that 
these provisions can be amended or repealed whenever such a measure 
is thought necessary. 

Thus, none of the above grounds prove tenable. As contrasted 
from these, the arguments against payment of compensation seem over- 
v.’helming. It is well-known that most of the zamindaris originated 
from forgery'’, corruption, and even open robber}-.* Many estates^ of 
today were created by a mere stroke of the pen or through auction 
room methods. They were created by the British Government in 
India, and in return for their loyalty to their British patrons, _ they 
have for long reaped a rich harvest- of profits. Moreover, the illegal 
methods which the Zamindars employed in many parts of this sub- 
continent have destroyed the moral claim for compensation. It has 
been obsen-ed that “ in Bengal alone total money obtained by the 
Zamindars in violation of the spirit of the Permanent Settlement 
during the last 150 years far exceeds the present total rural debt of 
the v.-hole countiy,” Professor Radhakamal Mukherjee has shown 
that v.-hilst the original amount for which the Settlement was made 
v.-as just '■' a little more than three crores of rupees” per annum and 
i.n 1900 it was certainly not more than 4 crores per year for the 
permanently and temporarily settled estates as well as the Khasmahals 
of undi\dde'd Bengal, the Zamindars obtained from the cultivators a.s 
much as 16^- crores of rupees annually. This means that instead of 
taking only- Rs. 40 lakhs as their dues they pocketed a.= m-ach as I2t 
crores of rupees which comes to Rs. 1,800 crores if calculated for a 


'Mr. Ajh Pra5.-;d Jain v.-ri:es : “! warn the landlords .no: to insist too 

much on the past, lest thes- should find that their ^reat-great Grand-father or 
grcat-grcat-grr.u Grand-father was a daroit or a hightsay man or a corrupt o.nctal 
or a courriesicr or -a cheat or a forger.” \*idc the HirJurUr., Lucknow, quoted 
bv Prof. P. N. D.dvcr. in the Indian Journal of .^Agricultural Econo.-nia, August, 
1947 . 
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century and a half. When it as remembered that our total rural debt 
for the whole country could not have been more than 300 crores_ of 
rupees in 1900, the seriousness of this can well be imagined. During 
a debate on the Tenancy Act in Bengal Assembl}' in 1937 three different 
speakers assessed the total rental of Bengal at 29 crores, 30 crores 
and 26 crores rupees respectively. Correspondimj figures for U. P. 
are easily available. “ There, while the total rentals increased by more 
than 60 per cent, from Rs. 12,11 lakhs in 1898 to Rs. 19,40 lakhs iii 
1930, the land revenue paid increased onlj'^ by about 13 per cent, from 
Rs. 6,19 lakhs to Rs. 7.07 lakhs.'* 

But there are a lot of patriotic proprietors, tenure-holders and 
sub-tenure-holders who have, moreover, invested their own earnings 
in the purchase of the rights in land, especially those among them who 
are now poor or helpless; the question of compensation or State aid 
or rehabilitation arrangement in their case acquires a special meaning 
from the point of view of distributive justice. In other cases, how- 
ever, compensation can be defended only on consideration of the fact 
that the Governments, either in India or in Pakistan, are not in a 
position to take such drastic measures to antagonise the Zamindars 
and shake the confidence of the capitalists. 

fii) As regards the second question, i.e., the question of finding, 
a basis for determining the amount of compensation, the following 
schemes have already been suggested : — 

•( I ) Compensation according to market value. 

(2) Compensation according to cost of collection of revenue. 

(3) Compensation according to a certain percentage (about 

10% of present total rent collection). 

(4) Compensation according to 10 to 15 times the net profit 

to the Zamindars from their landed interests. 

(5) Compensation according to 10 to 15 times the legitimate 

share of the profits of the Zamindars. This share is 
to be decided upon, and to be a certain percentage of 
the total net profits, which should then be capitalised at 
10 to 15 times its value. 

It is impractical and useless at the moment to consider the ques- 
tion of payment according to market value. Pawnent according to 
tlie cost of collection of revenue depends upon what percentage should 
be regarded as the cost. Some years ago, Sri Sampurnanand of U. P. 
fixed it at not more than 5 per cent, while the Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission put it at 18 pe.r cent, of the assets. The Method No. (3)’* 
was advocated by Sri Sampurnanand, again.- The 5th method of 
capitalising a certain portion of. the net profit at 10 to 15 times its 
value, \yas suggested by Mr. Nasir Ahmed Khan according to whom 
the capitalisation at 15 times of about 15 per cent, of the total rent 
collections ^-ould suffice. 


Vide Report of U. P. Provincial Congress Committee, 1931, quoted hy 
Prof. P. N. Driver in the Indi.an Journ.il of Agricultural Economics Vol. II No. 2,. 
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The 4ih_n3ernod, he., the n:etho<i of muitiphing by 10 to i5 the 
Jiel profit oi the Zamindar, accruing from his landed estates, has 
received rapport from the Bengal Land Revenue Conimissionr'lS^D, 
who thins: that on the basis of compensation at 15 times the net pront. 
t-ne present income of tlie Zamindars in Bengal will he reduced bv 
one 'nah. But this with as the Commission themselves point out. rai== 
tne amount to an afenning height of Rs. 137 crores in Bengal alone. 
-Compensation at 10 times the net profit plus other incidental expenses 
would amount ^ to Rs. 98 crores. Saiyv-ad -Vluaazamuddin Hussain, 
one OI tne members oi the Commission, in his note of dissent, suggested 
p^ayment oi co.mpensation^ calculated at 7 years' net profit acmulns 
no.’. 10 times the original assessment. His scheme of graduation 

,15 as follows : — 

For Estates v,-;di a net orcS: of— At 7 times basis Az 10 ur.r; 


At 7 times basis 
(present pro.dts) 


.^t 10 urr.e^ 
fcaixi(orgI. 
tsrcfiu ( 
15 


Less than Rs. 2.C00 ..10 15 

Above Rs. 2.000 but Less than Rs. 5.COO . . S 12 

... Rs. 5.020 Rs. 10.G03 ..7 iO 

Rs. 10.030 .. „ .. Rs. 100.030 ..6 S 

Rs. 100.000 ■ ..5 d 

It is desirable that, if any compensation is at all to be paid, it 
should be based on the revenue payable on land rather than on the 
existing profits. The scale suggested by ilr. Hussain should, more- 
over. be much more steepL graded for incomes over Rs. 10.000. 

Prof. P. X. Driver, in his article already referred to. has made 
'the following recommendations for reducing the burden of compensa- 
tion : In order to reduce the ftnancial burden we may have to ignore 

• completely certain classes of Zamindars. This may require two things. 
A. careful inquiiy into the origin of the big Zamindaries in Bengal^ and 
elsewhere shows that where the facts clearly prove the justice or the 
step, no compensation at all need be paid. Likewise a large number 
of small Zamindars will have to be absorbed where necessary without 
compensation. "Whilst their num’ser is ver}* large, the compensation 
that each of them vriil get will be vert' small, hence, compensation will 
be a burden to us without being much of a blessing to them. He 
further .suggests that Zamindars receiving compensation must not be 
allowed to rc-invest it in land by the purchase of ocaipanc}’ holdings 
because this is likely to end in creating a new form of iandlordrsm. 

Tiii) The ne>:t question that we have to dea1_with concerns the 
form of pa^mrent of compensation. It can be paid in annuitres, in 
bonds or in cash. Pa^mDent of annuities, however, involves certain 
administrative difficulties, because it will require maintenance or up- 
tc-date lists of annuitants and accounts. Paymemt in cash has necn 
recommended by the- Floud Commission, although they have recognised 
the i.mmense strain on Government finance that this v;iil involve. For 
according to them, *^it v.'ould be better to pay on the Zamindar? an., 
tenure-holders once for all. rather than to hare a hnge_bodv or annui- 
tants dependent on the Government for 60 years, ^whreh is the ter::;- 
■we propose for the sinking fund (for the bonds)." 
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As an alternative suggestion it has been proposed in certain 
quarters that the amount should be paid partly in bonds and partly in 
shares in the future land-holding bodies. This, however, is a ques- 
tionable method, because this may serve as a clever attempt to revive 
landlordism in a new form. 

The method which we think most suitable is payment of compen- 
sation, where necessary, partly in bonds and partly in cash, or pre- 
ferably, in some form or forms of State subsidy as explained later. 
The Zamindais are reluctant to accept payment in bonds on the ground 
tliat a future Government may refuse to honour them. In answer to 
this it has been suggested that the bonds may be transferable and it is 
not so easy for any Government to dishonour them. In the case of 
non-negotiable bonds, their maturity should be adequately spaced to 
avoid unnecessarj' pressure on the bond-holders. The maximum pro- 
portions in wliich each type of bonds may be taken up should be pres- 
cribed in order to avoid rush for bond with early maturity. 

In the case of payment by annuities, the balance compensation, 
or such proportion of it as may be taken up by the Zamindars in this 
form, may be amortised and payments may be made in equal instal- 
ments e\’ery year. The rate of interest that may be allowed for at the 
time of calculating the amortisation amount may be 2-\ or 3 per cent., 
as the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin suggested (June, 1950). The 
periods for which the annuities should run has been suggested to be 
15 years in the case of Orissa, 20 years in the case of West Bengal, 25 
years in the case of U. P. and 30 years in the case of Bihar, Aladhya 
Pradesh and Assam.* 

In the ResetT'e Bank of India Bulletin, suggestions have been made 
to pay in cash those Zamindars who have no ‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Khudkasht,’ i.e., 
khas lands. The number of such Zamindars is not expected to exceed 
10 per cent: of the total. It may be noted in passing that under the 
present abolition schemes in different States, the Zamindars have been 
allowed to retain their ‘Sir’ and ‘Khudkasht’ lands and to enjoy 
the income from them as proprietors thereof. 

(iv) The last question that merits consideration is that of find- 
ing the necessary funds. Any scheme for payment of compensation, 
whether in csah or in bonds, will require heavy programmes of taxation, 
levy of annuities'on the newly created proprietors, or borrowing. The 
method of borrowing for the purpose of collecting funds only postpones 
the two other methods for the time being. Thus, we have to fall 
back mainly upon taxation or levy of annuities on the newly created 
ppsant proprietors. Taxation of agricultural incomes above a fairly 
high level, say, Rs. 1,500, has been suggested and if we assume that 
the return from land is roughly five times the land revenue, only those 
cultivators who pay a land revenue of Rs. 300 or over will be taxed. 
Moreover, income-tax and death duties, also, are good sources of finance 
and require careful examination. 

Conclusion : — Our conclusoin is that rich landlords, who have 
hardly invested money in land improvement work, specially if their 


, •yic]c 'Rcser\-c Bank of India Bulletin, June, 1950, p. 393. 
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past activities prove, on enquin*, to have been inhuman, anti-social and 
unpatriotic, _ will not be_ entitled to am'- compensation. The pettv 
intermediaries need not directly be paid any compensation in cash down 
blit should^ rather be provided with lands, agricultural equipment and 
State subsidy in other fonns. Orphans, widows, poor or helpless pro- 
prietors or intermediaries should be given adequate rehabilitation 
grants, call it ‘ compensation,’ if you please. The overall State plan ot 
rural and agricultural as well as industrial development should be 
comprehensive enough so as to absorb gradually the displaced rent- 
receivers, — ^able-bodied men and women among them— in various 
branches of productive work. Viewed in this perspective, the com- 
pensation question wears a distinctly different colour : It becomes 
a question not of substituting a leisured class of rent-receiving land- 
holders. of today by that of an interest-receiving bond-holders of to- 
morrow. Nor, again, does it become a question of robbing the 
peasants and the public at large to pay a handful of exploiters. The 
real question that should be posed is how in the altered circumstances 
of a new agrarian order, opportunities of work, emplo}Tnent and a 
living can be ensured to the rural folk in general and the agricultural 
population in particular. If the present non-cultivating landowners 
sta}' on in the villages and adapt, themselves to the ailtivation of the 
land, the}’’ will certainly earn and enjoy the incomes yielded by it. If 
the 3 ' cannot work there, let them work elsewhere and. of course, the 
State should find such work for them. It is all a question of rational, 
democratic planning. The over-all principle, however, should be : 
Those (except the old, invalid and infants) who will not work, neither 
shall they eat., 

^ 6. The Floud Commission on Zamindari Abolition in Bengal r 

On the 5th November, 1938, the Government of Bengal appointed 
the Land Rer-enue Commission. Sir Francis Floud -was the Chairman 
of the said Commission. ' It was directed to examine the existing land 
revenue system of Bengal in its various aspects, with special reference 
to the Permanent Settlement ; to estimate the effect of the system on 
the economic and social structure of Bengal. It was also instructed 
to report whether it was practicable and advisable for Government to 
acquire all the superior interests in agricultural land so as to bring 
the actuah cultivators into direct relation with the Government. . 

The report was submitted on the 21st Z^Iarch, 19-10. 

The majoritv of the Commission held the view that’ in the interests 
of the Province as a whole, the present land tenure system could not 
remain unaltered. Iii fact, if present conditions continued, it v,’as 
feared that the S 3 'stem would break down of its own accord. They said 
that it was unsuited to modern conditions, and had brought about a 
situation in the Province, in which the welfare of agriculture was 
neglected, and a great proportion of the wealth from the land v/as 
appropriated bv middlemen, most of whom had no connection %\ith 
agriculture and" had treated the land simpN as a commercial investment. 
The choice, in the opinion of the majoritA' of the Commission, lav 
between introducing a raiv'atwari S 3 'steni, b}* buying out all the 
interests in land above the cultivator, and attempting to prolong the 
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life of a system which had already “outlived its usefulness”. Jhey 
felt that the defects in the present system could only be remedied if 
the State came into direct relation with the actual cultivators, and 
strongly emphasised their view that this should be the aim of Govern- 

ment. . . , , , „ 

The Minority of the members of the Commission held the view 
that the abolition of the Zamindari system would amount to a breach 
of agreement made with the landlords at the Permanent Settlement. 
Secondly, the management of Zamindaris by Government officials would 
be costly and inefficient. Thirdly, the abolition of the intermediate 
tenures wmuld strike a heavy blow to the middle-class families of 
Bengal. Fourthly, the compensation money received b)’^ Zamindars and 
tenure-holders w'ould either be squandered away or re-invested in land 
by purchasing Occupancy holdings, thus defeating the very purpose of 
Zamindari abolition, namely, giving lands to actual cultivators. In the 
opinion of the dissenters, the State acquisition would not only be_ a 
hazardous experiment financially, but that it w-as undesirable for social 
and economic reasons. In their view, the present economic difficulties 
of the cultivators in Bengal were unconnected -with the land revenue 
system. The chief causes of those difficulties ivere the increasing 
pressure of population, the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance which 
had resulted in the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, the 
absence of any occupation for the cultivators during a great part of 
the year, and the fall in agricultural prices since 1929. These were 
problems which -would have to be faced whether the existing system 
remained, or whether the Province became Khas Mahal. 

The majority of the members w'ere, however, definitely of opinion 
that no other solution than State acquisition wmuld be adequate to 
remedy the defects of the present land system. They said, no solution 
that could be proposed w'as free from difficulties and dangers, and that 
the present system ought not to remain unaltered. 

As to the advantages of State acquisition, the majority members 
held that as the sole landlord. Government would be in direct relation 
wdth_ the actual cultivators and would be in a very much stronger 
position than any private landlord to initiate schemes for the consolida- 
tion of_ holdings, the restoration of economic holdings, the provision 
of grazing land, and the prevention of transfers of land to non-agricul- 
turists. Government management, although it might not be universally 
popular,_w'ould certainly ^ more efficient and more in the interests of 
the agricultural population than Zamindari management. Even if 
rents were enhanced under Government management, the increment 
instead of going into the pockets of private individuals would be re- 
turned in the shape of inijiroved social sendees. 

So long as the Zamindari system remained, it was difficult to 
evolve any satisfactorv arrangement for revising rents all over the 
Province on an equitable basis, or for maintaining the record-of-ri<Thts.. 

It IS in the light of these considerations that the majority of the 
members of the Commission w'ere led to the conclusion that whatever 
justification for the Permanent Settlement in- 
1/93, It was no longer suited to the conditions of the present time. 
A majority of the Commission also came to the conclusion that the 
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Zan*.indc.ri s^'alem had developed so many defects that it had ceased to 
ser\'e any national interest. No half-measures would satisfactorily 
remedy its defects. Provided that a practicable scheme could be 
devised to acquire the interests of all classes of rent-receivers on 
reasonable terms, the polic}’’ should be to aim at bringing the actual 
cultivators into the position of tenants holding direct!}' under Govc-ni- 
ment. They recognised that this proposal involved a fundamental 
change in the rural economy of Bengal, affecting vitally the whole social 
and economic structure of the Province, and that it would be a most 
formidable administrative undertaking, which would tax to the full 
all the resources of Government. 

As to the rates of compensation, the Commission said that in the 
e\ddence which the}- had recorded, the highest rate of compensation 
claimed was a rate which would ensure to the proprietors and tenure- 
holders their existing income. The most extreme view on the opposite 
side was that no compensation at all should be paid, on the ground 
that the proprietors and tenure-holders had already made sufficient 
profit out of their property. But the witnesses who expressed this 
view were prepared to make exceptions in the case of estates or tenures 
which had been purchased comparatively recent!}A The majority of 
the witnesses were in favour of following the principles laid down in 
the Land Acquisition Manual. Most of them interpreted those 
principles as meaning that the rate of compensation would be 20 times 
the net profit, though this, as the Commission opined, was not 
necessarily the case. Others proposed 15 times, or 10 times the net 
profit. 

The Commission were unable to reach an agreement on the rate 
of compensation that would be equitable. At one extreme, 20 times 
the net profit was proposed, at the other 5 times. The rate which 
received more support than any other was 10 times the net profit. 
The remaining members proposed 12 and 15 times. For the purpose 
of framing an estimate of the financial result of a scheme of State 
acquisition, the Commission adopted 10, 12, and 15 times the net 
profit. 

As the Commission calculated, the total net profits of all grades 
of Zamindars were Rs. 7.79 crores per annum. At 10 ti.mes the net 
profit, the total amount of compensation money would be to the tune 
of Rs. 77.9 crores and 13 crores for arrear rents. Another crores 
tvas necessary for revisionai operations and Rs. 1.3 crores for the 
construction of fahsil offices and quarters, etc. In all, 9S crores would 
be necessar}'. If the whole money was raised by loans, the interest 
at 4 ])er cent, would be Rs. 3.92 crores. After deducting the cost ^os 
Goverrurent management at 14 per cent, remissions and irrecoverab es 
at 10 per cent, and Sinking Fund. 60 years at 2 percent, the Commission 
calculated that the net increase in Land revenue would be of the order 
of Rs. 2.23 crores per annum. 


§ 7. The Fate of Zamindari Abolition in W. Bengal : 

One formidable difficulty which stands in the way of State pur- 
chase of Zamindaris is finance. The provincial government docs no. 
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possess the necessary money but in view of the past pledges of the' 
Congress party in West Bengal and the League Party in East Pakistan, 
they seemed to bank on assistance from the Central Government. As 
far as the State acquisition proposal affects Bengal, the inflationari' 
situation in post-war India led the Central Government to curtail all 
expenditure even on projects which were important and productive. It 
was announced in October, 1948, that the purchase of Zaniindaris would 
have to be financed by the provinces themselves and no subventions 
would be granted by the Centre for the purpose. The financial diffi- 
culty could be solved if the Zamindars were compensated by Govern- 
ment bonds instead of cash down, This was the original proposal of 
the Floud Commission. There seemed, however, to be a legal obstacle 
to the adoption of this procedure. The Government of India held the 
view (April, 1949) that according to the existing law the word “ com- 
pensation ” meant cash payment only. The payment by “ bonds ” 
would be no compensation and would amount to “expropriation” 
which was not allowable under the Constitution (1950) of Indian 
Union. It followed, therefore, that if Zaniindaris were to be abolished 
the provincial government must find the cash either hy taxation or 
by borrowing.* 

The raising of the huge amount of money which would be re- 
quired appeared to be impossible by the first method, that is, by taxa- 
tion, specially I;ecause the existing tax structure is extremely inelastic. 
Borrow'ing, therefore, seemed to be the only alternative. The Govern- 
ment of India, however, warned against borrowdng on the ostensible 
ground that it w'ould lead to further inflation. Thus, the recommenda- 
tions of the Floud Commission apparently foundered on the rode of 
finance. 

The W. Bengal Budget for 1950-51 or for later years did not con- 
tain a word on Zamindari abolition. During discussion on the budget 
demand for_ grant under the head “Land Revenue" in the State 
legislature, it was, however, announced (March 6th, 1950) that the 
matter had to be gone into “ very carefully ”, that it was now “ under 
consideration by legal experts ” and that, in the meantime, the Govern- 
ment had taken up a “ pilot plan ” as an “ ex-perimental measure ” in 
the Sunderbans area of 24-Parganas District where land belonged to 
the Government and was held on long-term lease by landlords. If 
under this “ pilot plan ” the policy of giving land to the tiller proved 
“ successful ” here, the Government would “ extend ” it to other areas 
at an estimated cost of Rs. SO crores to be paid as compensation to 
the Zamindars. 

It seems that to all intents and purposes the Congress party in 
W. Bengal has gone back upon'its election pledge given m. 1945. The 
Zamindari abolition scheme in the province appears to have been 
practicall}' shelved. 

§7A. Paper Schemes on . Zamindari Abolition in West Bengal : 

• As to the nature of the Scheme which might be adopted by the 

_ . * In some provinces the payment of compensation partly in cash and partly 
jn bonds was later being considered .and Acre seemed to be no legal bar to nav- 
ment iii bonds. ' ^ 
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JV. Bengal State Government to give efiect. if ever, to the abolition 
ot Zanundari in the province, we may give here a synopsis of several 
alternative official Schemes:* 

Scheme No. 1. Its basis was the recommendations of the Land 
Revenue (Floud) Commission. It intended that the existing agrarian 
system .should be abolished by, the acquisition of all rent-receiving 
interests in order to bring the cultivating tenants into direct relation 
with the State. 

Scheme No. 2. This scheme was prepared by the Hon'ble Labour 
Minister of \V. Bengal Government in 1947. It was an alternative 
to the acquisition of all interests of the intennediaries between the 
tillers of the soil and the State to obviate the financial and other 
difficulties' of the latter. 

“Its essential features are to merge together and vest in the 
village community all the elements of proprietary- rights which under 
the existing system of land tenure have been dispersed amongst the 
revenue payers at the top, the whole series of intermediate rent- 
receivers and the cultivating 'raiyats,' and to form a co-operative 
society for joint management of cultivation and collection of rents in 
each village or group of villages.” 

But the main criticism against this scheme is that it would per- 
petuate the rights and influences of the Zamindar and tenure-holder 
classes. 

Scheme No. 2. This scheme is nothing but a modified form of 
scheme No. 2 with “this difference that the interests of all the rent- 
receivers will be acquired by the village community on payment of 
compensation which shall be treated as a charge on the income of the 
annual instalments.” 

Scheme No. 4. This scheme was based on the principle of the 
Scheme No. 1 with some fundamental differences. 

Scheme No. 5. The aim of this scheme is “to buy all interests 
in land including those of the cultivating ‘raiyats’ and undcr-Taiyats' 
with a view to resettling the entire area in standard-sized holdings 
among actual cultivators conferring proprietary- rights on them.” 

Now, we do not know which of these different schemes may be 
adopted by the West Bengal Government as a step towards the aboli- 
tion of Zamindari. 

§ 7B. West Bengal’s Chief Minister on Zeimindari Abolition : 

The State Government’s altitude towards _ the abolition - of 
Zamindari was made clear by Dr. B. C. Roy, Chief ^Minister, West 
Bengal, on Sunday, the I8th November, ,1951. He did not deny the 
necessity of re-organisation of land tenure relations in the State of 
West llcngal. The pith of his statement, however, v.as that the 
mere transference of land from Zamindars to the State woujd not 
materially affect tiller's status and interest. Dr. B. C. Roy further 
stated that abolition entailed flnandal burdens and West Bengal v,~as 


* Quoted from “ Memorandum relating to .Abolition of Zamindari System 
(Government of West Bengal. Land and Land Revenue Department), 155L 
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Tiot in a position to assume more ivitliout the prospect of substantial 
immediate .returns. The arguments of Dr. B. C. Roy against the 
immediate abolition of Zamindari were as follows : 

(1) The problem of giving more rights to the tenant is not so 
much a live one here as in other parts of India. The land tenure laws 
in West Bengal give him every right, except that he has to pay rent 
to the Zainindar which is probably the lowest in India and can be 
■enhanced only under stringent conditions with the approval of the 
State. 

(2) The mere transference of the land from the Zamindars to 
the State will not materially affect the economic status and interest 
of the tillers of the soil. 

(3) The reason why an average tiller of the soil is to-day a 
victim of money-lenders, who give advance to the tillers on the mort- 
gage of the produce, is that they have un-economic holdings. 

(4) It is essential that any change in the land tenure system 
in W. Bengal should have a scheme of land, reform which would 
ensure every tiller of the soil an economic bolding. 

(5) In case this type of land reform is introduced, it is clear 
that many cultivators will have to part with the small holdings they 
now possess, so that these holdings may be consolidated on the basis 
of giving every tiller an economic holding. We must remember that 
74% of the cultivating families in this State today hold less than 
three acres in size. On the other hand, those who own more than, 
say, 100 bighas of land will have to be made to part with the excess 
they possess. 

(6) It is, therefore, obvious that a very large number of the 
pre.sent tillers will be displaced from their small holdings. If in a 
scheme for providing more food, tractor cultivation is introduced, still 
larger number of persons will be thrown out of the land. 

(7) Any land reform must take into account the cases of these, 
displaced persons and also of the landless labourers and bargadars, so 
that they may be kept out of the reach of penury and privation. It is 
neepsary to provide some alternative occupation to ensure them 
against stan'ation. 

(8) The Cabinet of the West Bengal Government have, there- 
fore, taken up the consideration of all these problems of land re.' rm, 
taking the Government-owned land in the Sunderbans as the site of 
their pilot scheme.* 

From the above it appears that the Government of West Bengal 
is reluctant to take steps towards an early abolition of Zamindari 
system in the province as a whole. 

From Dr. Ro)'’s arguments it will, however, be clear that he is 
begging the question, as the abolition of Zamindari and other inter- 
mediate rights is a conclusion which is to be proved. The burning 
problem of the day is how to release the initiative of the agriculturists 
and this cannot be effected without the abolition of Zamindari and 
other intermediate rights. It is well known that the existing land 


Quoted from T/;e Statesman, dated, 19-11-51. 
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tenure system of the Province suppresses the energ>’ and initiative 
material?^^"^’*^' ^ food ‘and other agricultural raw 


With regard to Dr. Roy’s argument (1), it might be criticised hv 
saying that, in the first place, it overlooks the fact of insecurity of 
tenure of tens of thousands of tenants, e.g., -iitahandi tenants and certain 
categories of non-occupancy tenants ; secondl}*, it ignores the fact of 
-f "T t tenancy ri^^hts among hundreds of thousands of 

actual cultivators known as bcirffodors who are not even recognised as 
tenants’ under the Bengal Tenancy Law; third!}', it omits to°mention 
that even the position of occupancy tenants is not secure under the 
existing Zamindari system of land tenure which, having provided an 
unlimited scope for subletting and transfer, drives the Occupancy 
tenants to lose fast their Occupancy holdings; fourthly, the argument 
perverts the truth that the rents paid by holders of raiyati (and 
specially of VLnder-raiyati) interests and produce-rents paid by bar- 
gadars are enormously heavy. 

So far as argument (2) is concerned, criticism may be levelled 
by saying that the transference of the land from the Zaminclars to the 
State and through it to the tillers, will materially affect the psychology, 
and, therefore, the initiative and productive efforts and therewith the 
status and interests of the peasant^; secondly, as the National Plann- 
ing Commission remarks, “ In Zamindari areas, removal of inter- 
mediaries is the first step to effective land reform”.* 

Regarding argument (3), it may be observed that it is somewhat 
beside the point and the issue raised is unconnected with the question 
of immediate abolition of Zamindari. The question of cheap agricul* 
tural credit and of peasant indebtedness can be tackled separately from 
that of abolition of landlordism. It is, of course, true that most of the 
money-lenders in rural areas of West Bengal are also landlords, and 
once landlordism is abolished, the baneful influence of money-lenders 
will also largely disappear. And this is rather an additional reason 
whv Zamindari should be abolished. 


Regarding arguments (4) to (7), we may say that^Dr. Roy con- 
fuses the question of Zamindari abolition with the details of reforms 
in the post-Zamindari-abolition phase. Secondly, it is wrong to 
assume, as he does, that any Scheme of land reform must ensure ever}' 
tiller with an economic hold'ing. To insist on giving economic holdings 
to all the cultivators in this country at the present moment is to post- 
pone land tenure reforms till the doomsday. The real point is that 
there should be an honest effort at providing economic holding to as 
many peasant families as possible through a planned scheme of re- 
distribution of surplus lands at the time of Zamindari abolition. In 
the initial stage of agrarian reorganisation, we cannot provide all the 
landless agriculturists and labourers with lands, far less economic hold- 
ings. The problem of uneconomic holders will have fo i>e solved by 
forming' co-operative farms of their own. The question of displacing 
the present small holders from their lands does not arise at all. They 


Draft Five Year Plan, p. 95. 
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will continue even if they do not get extra acreage in the phase of re- 
distribution of surplus lands now in the possession of Zaniindars and 
tenure-holders. Then, again, the problem of absorbing surplus landless 
peasants or agricultural labourers who cannot be provided with lands 
will have to be solved by their gradual transference to village crafts 
and rural and urban industries. As regards displacement from land 
resulting from tractor cultivation, it may be pointed out that there is 
no causal connection between Zamindari abolition and tractor cultiva- 
tion. Tractorization of agriculture will be introduced in due course as 
an aspect of improved technology. And tractor farming in the initial 
stages may cause some displacement in certain areas, but it will open 
up newer avenues of employment in a number of ways and will ulti- 
mately more than offset the evils of initial unemployment, hinally, 
we may add that we should concern ourselves with first thing first 
and follow it up and face the consequences. We must abolish the 
system of Zamindari first, and, then, take up the challenge of over-all 
agrarian reorganisation. Dr. Roj'’s arguments, however, put the 
cart before the horse. He seems to anticipate too much and think un- 
necessarily too far. It is that samole of muddled thinking which, in 
anticipation of the consequential difficulties, inspires the belief that 
discretion is the better part of valour ( !) and prevents one from taking 
even the very first step forward. This is the counsel of despair and cult 
of nothing-doing. 

The question of compensation as posed by the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal is calculated to defer the task of Zamindari abolition 
for ever. In the present state of financial difficulties in West Bengal 
it is never possible to finance the Zamindari abolition on the scale 
recommended (Rs. 50 to SO crores, but Rs. 25 crores according to 
Reserve Bank of India’s estimate). Our argument is that if the 
compensation question is a bar to Zamindari abolition, it should be 
thrown aside as a useless controversy and the Constitution .should 
be amended in the interest of the peasantry and of the nation. In this 
regard we can cite the example of Kashmir where Constitutional quibble 
haying been solved Zamindari is going to be abolished without compen- 
sation,* Then look to China : why not take a leaf out of the book of 
the recent national history of our mighty neighbour, specially because 
our agrarian problems are in many vital aspects similar to hers?** 


‘ Vide Section 14 of this Chap. 

** In China land reforms arc not delayed or obstructed by raising the constitu- 
tional bogey. If the. eye-witness accounts given by Indian delegation (1951) to 
China arc to be believed, even an acre or two of surplus distributable land given 
to landless agriculturists and agricultur.al labourers is materially improving the yield 
fro.-n land and the cultivators’ living standards (vide Khawja Ahmed Abbas’ China 
diary in the Bombay Weekly, Blitz). If, again, the official statistics given by tlie 
Government of People’s China are a guide to any conclusion, 12 million hectares 
or p.64 million acres were distributed among 90 m. or 9 crores of peasants who 
had no land or a little land, roughly between July, 1950, and September 1951: 
During the same period, land reform was completed in are.as with a rural popula- 
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About the legal question, we expect the Government of India to clear 
the constitutional road-block and we veiy much hope that the West 
Bengal Government will abolish Zamindari and initiate urgent schemes 
of agrarian reforms immediately. 

^ 7C. Measures of Land Reforms in India : 

In recent years some land reform laws have been passed in several 
States of the Indian Union. According to the report of the Indian 
National Planning Commission the common characteristics of these 
legislative measures are as follows : — 

(1) Abolition of intermediaries and, under certain conditions, 

conferment of rights of proprietorship upon Occupancy 
tenants ; 

(2) Protection of tenants-at-will ; and 

(3) Determination of a ceiling on future acquisition of land by 

individuals. 

The following is a list of legislative enactments on agrarian 
reforms : — 

Assam — 

(1) The Assam State Acquisition of Zamindaris Bill, 1948. 

(2) The Assam Adhiars Protection and Regulation Act, 1948. 
Bihar — 

(1) The Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950. 

(2) The Bihar Tenancy Amendment Act, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 

1949. 

Bombay — 

(1) The Bombay'- Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

(2) The Bombay Bhagdari and Narwadari Tenures Abolition 

Act, 1949. 

(3) The Bombay Taluqdari Tenure Abolition Act, 1949. 

' f4) The Bombay jMaleki Tenure Abolition Act, 1949. 

(5) The Bombay Khoti Tenure Abolition .Act, 1949. 

(6) The Panch Mahals Mehwassi Tenure Abolition Act, 1949. 

(7) The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolida- 

tion of Holdings Act, 1947. 

(8) The .Abolition of (Personal) Inam Bill, 1952. 

Madhya Pradesh — 

(1) The Madhya Pradesh .Abolition of Proprietary Rigiits 

(Estates, Alahals, .Alienated Lands) Act, 1951. 

(2) The Madh 3 'a Pradesh .Agricultural Raiyats and Tenants 

(Acquisition of Privileges) Act, 1950. 

(3) The Berar Tenancy' Law (Amendment) Act, 1950. 


lion of over 150 m. or 15 crorc5. By the end of September, 1951. land refor.-ns 
h.if] been comolctcd in arc.is witli a total population of over 310m. or 31 crorcs. 
(\'’ide People’s China. October 1, 1951, .article by Tung Pi ^u. Vicc-Premier of 
the Central People’s Government of China). Comp.arcd to this the achievements 
of the Conc.'css and I.e.iguc Govcrn.ments of India and P.ahistan who came to 
power in .August 1947, pale into insignificance. 
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Madras — . . _ , , 0^-7 

( 1 ) The Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act, 194/ . 

(2) The Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into 

Raiyatwari) Act, 1948, with subsequent amendments. 

Onssa — 

The Orissa Estates Abolition Bill, 1950. 

East Punjab — 

(1) The Punjab Tenants (Security of Tenure) Act, 19a0. 

(2) The East Punjab (Consolidation and Prevention of Frag- 

mentation) Act, 1948. 

Uttar Pradesh — 

(1) The U. P. Abolition of Zamindari and Land Reforms Act, 

1951 . 

(2) The U. P. Agricultural Tenants ( Acquisition of Privileges) 

Act, 1949, with subsequent amendments. 

IVcst Bengal — 

The Bargadars Act, 1950. 

Hyderabad — 

(1) The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1949. 

(2) The Jagirs Abolition and Regulation Act, 1949. 

PEPSU.— 


(1) Abolition of Eiswedari Ordinance, 1949. 

(2) PEPSU Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of Frag- 

mentation) Act, 2007 svt. (1950). 

Rajasthan — 

(1) The Rajasthan Jagirdari Bill,' 1951. 

(2) Tlie Rajasthan (draft) Tenancy Act (§I9A of this Chapter). 
Madhya Bharat — 

(1) The Zamindari Abolition Bill, 1949. 

(2) The Jagirdari Abolition Bill, 1949. 

(3) Revenue Administration and Raiyatwari Land Revenue and 

Tenancy Act, 2007 svt. (1950). 

Jammu and Kashmir — 

The Big Landed Estates Abolition Act, 2007 svt. (1950). 

Ajmir — 

(1) The Ajmir Tenancy and Land Records Act, 1950, with 
subsequent amendments. 

Bhopal — 

(1) Bhopal Sub-Tenants Protection Bill, 1952. 

(2) Bhopal Jagirdari Abolition Bill, 1952. 


§ 7D. Changes in Tenancy Laws* ; 

_ Since the inception of Indian Independence the Tenancy Acts of 
various States have been modified and reformed in order to simplify 
the Ijewildering variety of land tenures and to extend the benefits of 
fixity of tenure and fair rents to tenants. Certain provisions have 
been incorporated in the Acts relating to improvements in land, rights 
to written leases and receipts for payments, the tenants’ right to a 
house site for dwelling purposes, share in the grazing grounds, etc,, 

* Vide §13, i.c.. Supplement at the end of Chap. 5 of this volume. 
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and the option to purchase lands has been enlarged. Codifications- 
have also been made with regard to recognised practices and conciliatarv 
machinerj^ to settle the disputes between the tenants and their land'- 
lords. _ ' , 

The ‘ protected ’ tenants in Bombay and Hyderabad have got the 
right to purchase their holdings at fair prices determined b}' the Agri- 
pltural Tribunals appointed for this purpose. The right in Bombay 
is subject to the condition that the total holdings of the landlord i's 
not thereby decreased below 50 acres, nor is that of the “ protected ” 
tenant increased to more than this limit. Similar is the case witli 
Saxiraslitra Government, but the corresponding limit is SO acres. 
According to the Hyderabad Act, the price of holdings so purchased 
is not to exceed 4 times the average value of the produce in the 
preceding year. In Ajmir, the. hereditary tenants can purchase their 
holdings by paying a sum equal for 12 times their annual rental, which 
will also entitle them to a reduction in their rent to the level of land 
revenue. 

Similar measures in U. P., Madhya Pradesh and Madhya Bharat 
have been taken. (For Rajasthan draft Tenancy Act vide §19A of 
this Chapter). (For Bhopal Sub-Tenants Protection Bill, 1952, vide- 
§19B of this Chapter). 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 194S, and 
similar Acts in Hyderabad, Saurashtra, Ajmir and Madhya Bharat 
have conferred upon the tenants the Security of Tenure in their hold- 
ings. These Tenants have been further given the rights to make 
improvements and the}’- cannot be ejected ordinarily except on the 
grounds of non-payment of rent, sub-letting or injury to the fertility 
of the land. 

The above legislative measures, while incorporating the provisions 
regarding the fixation and payment of rent, seek to abolish all cesses, 
taxes, lags, negs, haks, etc., which are levied over and above the legal 
rents and makes it a cognizable offence to levy them. 

The other measures are the Bihar Tenancy Amendment^Act. 1946; 
the Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Rent) Act, 1947 : and the 
Punjab Tenants (Security of Tenure) Act, 1950 (§13 of this Chapter). 

§ 7E. Reforms of Crop-sharing system* : 

In JVest Bengal, where bargadan system prevails over a consider- 
able area, the Government have passed the Bargadars Act, 1950, to 
give temporary protection to bargadars (share-croppers) and to fi-x 
the respective shares of the landlords and the tenants in the gross 
produce. The Act also sets up the Bhag Chas Conciliation Boards 
which have the exclusive jurisdiction to settle cases jelating to division 
of produce, priority of rights, supply of the necessities of cultivation, 
termination or restoration of lands cultivated by the bargadars, etc. 

The Awujn Government have similarly passed the Adhiars Protec- 
tion and Regulation Act, 194S, to fix their conditions of tenure and 
amount of rent. 


* Vide §5 Chap. 10 of this volume. 
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In Madhya Bharat, the cultivation by bataidar (crop-sharer) is 
regarded as equivalent to sub-leasing and is subject to the same restric- 
tions in regard to tenancy and rents as ordinary sub-letting. 

§ 7F. Plethora of Committees and Commissions : ^ 

In spite of the above measures, we cannot say that the State 
Governments have done remarkable deeds with regard to land reforms. 
They touch but the fringe of the problem. The abolition of Zamin- 
dari is the crux of the matter and it is the practical application of the 
law that is of material interest. The safeguards provided in the statutes 
are merely paper safeguards. While the tenancy' laws are substantially 
evaded by powerful landlords, Zamindari abolition measures are not 
implemented on one pretext or another. In this regard, the State 
Governments have adopted the British technique of delaying tactics. 

It was the technique of the British Government in India to 
appoint Committees of Enquiry or Commissions whenever they chose 
not to do anything. The Congress rulers have also adopted the same 
technique. Since 1946 they appointed a plethora ol Committees and 
Commissions in various States but it is doubtful whether the peasantry 
will really be benefited by these Committees and Commissions. The 
following is a list of some of the Committees which were appointed : 

1. The U. P. Zamindari Abolition Committee, 1946. 

2. The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee, 1948. 

3. The Orissa Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee, 

1949. 

4. The Hyderabad Agrarian Reforms Committee, 1949. 

5. The Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat Jagir Enquiry Com- 

mittee, 1949. 

6. The Madhya Bharat Zamindari Abolition Committee, 1950, 

7. The Cochin Agrarian Problems Committee, 1949. 

8. The Travancore-Cochin Land Policy Committee, 1951. 

9. The Saurashtra Agrarian Reforms Commission, 1950. 

10. The PEPSU Agrarian Reforms Committee. 

11. The Punjab Land Reforms Committee. 

12. The Mysore Land Revenue Revision Committee, 1950. 

13. The Bilaspur Land Reforms Committee, 1949. And 'so on. 

Let us now proceed to examine at some length the provisions of 
Zamindari and Jagirdari Abolition measures in the States of India 
and Provinces of Pakistan. 

§ 8. Abolition of Zamindari in Assam : 

^ The Assam State Acquisition of Zamindaris Bill was introduced 
in 1948 in the Assam Legislative Assembly and was passed in 1949. 
The Bill envisaged the acquisition of all rights and interests of the 
proprietors or tenure-holdprs in the State. The Bill elaborately defined 
the methods of computation of the net income and the gross income 
and laid down the scales of compensation which varied between 3 and 
10 times of the net income, payable partly in cash and partly in bonds, 
and in some cases wholly in cash. The total amount of compensation 
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-runs up to Rs, 5 crores according to tlie estimate given bv the Resen-e 
Bank of India. 

The Bill was referred to the President of India for his consent 
which, however, remained pending for over a year. It appears that 
in jNIarch, 1951, the President recommended certain amendments in 
referring the Bill back to the State legislature. The suggested amend- 
ments may briefly be stated as folloavs : — 

In cases where the amount of compensation is more than a prcs- 
■cribed sum,_ 12-^% of the amount was to be paid in cash and the balance 
in cash or in bonds, either negotiable or non-negotiable, and transfer- 
able in such circumstances and in such manner as may be prescribed. 
TSvery such bond was to provide for repayment of the total amount 
in 20 equal annual instalments and for payment every year of interest 
at the rate of 2^-% on the amount outstanding, with effect from the 
4ate of issue, provided that the bonds would be redeemable at the 
■option of the Government at any time before the last instalment falls 
■due. 

As regards land which ma}'- be retained, the President 
recommended that a proprietor or tenure-holder was to be entitled, 
with effect from the date of vesting, to retain the possession of any 
private land of a proprietor or tenure-holder, subject to the maximum 
of 400 bighas (133.3 acres), provided that the limit might be relaxed 
in case of a proprietor or tenure-holder who has undertaken large- 
scale farming on co-operative basis or by the use of power-drive.n 
mechanical appliances. 

On March 26, 1951, the Assam Assembly passed the State Acquisi- 
tion of Zamindaris Bill incorporating the amendments proposed by the 
President of India. Mr. Sarat Chandra Sinha (Congress) and 
Dr. Emran Hussian Choudhuri (leader of the Opposition), however, 
expressed doubt as to whether the Bill would be oporative in view of 
the fundamental rights here, the right to compensation conferred by 
the Constitution. 

Pending acquisition of Zamindaris, the State Government had 
■decided to take over the management of three estates, Gouripur, Bijni 
and Chapar in Goalpara District, wdth effect from June 16, 19c0, 
under the Assam Management of Estates Act, 1949. Necessaiy’^ orders 
were ‘issued and all arrangements were complete when an_ injunction 
was served from the Assam High Court staying the execution of such 
-orders till the disposal of appeal filed by the proprietors concerned. 

Such is the fate of land reforms in Assam. • 

■§ 9. Zamindari Abolition in Bihar : 

After the assumption of office by the Congress in Bihar in 19-16, 
two Bills, one providing for the abolition of Zamindaris and the other 
for the management of estates and tenures b)' the State were drafted 
for legislation. After sometime it was decided to proceed with the 
Bill for the abolition of Zamindaris and to keep the other Bill pending, 
because the idea was to abolish all zamindaris in the province within 
six months of the passing of the Act. However, it was subsequen ly 
decided to proceed with the abolition of Zamindaris by stages, and to 
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take up the Bihar State Management of Estates and Teniires Bill as 
a supplement to the measure for the abolition of Zamindaris. 

The Bihar State Management of Estates and Tenures Act which 
was passejl in 1949 aims at assuring the management of private estates 
and tenures that the Government would -save the cultivators from 
harassment to which they are subjected at present by the Amlas of 
the Zamindars. It would save the Zainindars from the ruinous 
financial drain of litigation for the recovery of arrears of rents and- 
benefit them by providing for irngational facilities. 

The Bihar Abolition of Zamindaris Act was passed in 1948. But, 
subsequently, on December 20, 1949, the Government of Bihar proposed 
to repeal this Act and to replace it by a Land Reforms Act. 

Bihar Revenue Alinister gave notice the same da}' in the State 
Assembly to introduce the Bihar Land Reforms Bill. 

The Statement of objects and reasons says, “ there is strong pubhc 
opinion that the Zamindaris Act, 1948, envisaging only the manage- 
ment of Khas Mahal, does not go far enough in the matter of land 
reforms. There is a pressing demand that collection of rents should 
be entrusted to the co-operative societies and ‘Gram Panchayats ’ as- 
far as administratively practicable, and also, that there should be a 
body composed of officials and non-officials to advise the Government 
on matters connected with land reforms.* 

“ There is no clear provision in the Act of 1948 as to whether 
the payment of compensation is to be made in cash or in bonds or 
partly in cash and partly in bonds. If the provision is construed to 
mean that payment is to be made in cash, it will take quite a number 
of years to collect funds for paying cash compensation before Zamindaris 
can be abolished. It is, therefore, necessar}' to provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation either in cash or in bonds or partly in cash 
and partly in lionds. That is why the Land Reforms Bill is necessary.” 

The Land Reforms Bill, Dec., 20, 1949, seeks to consolidate and 
amend the Ian' relating to the transference to the Government of the 
interests of proprietors and tenure-holders in land and of the mort- 
gagees and lessees of such interests, including trees, forests, fisheries, 
markets, mines and minerals. It also seeks to provide for the setting 
up of a land commission with powers to advise the Government on 
the agrarian policy to be pursued following such transference and for 
other connected matters. 

The rates of compensation provided for in the Bill are the same 
as in the Zamindaris, Act. 

A progressive -bias has been given to compensation clauses, the 
rates being more favourable to the smaller than to the larger zamindars. 
The capitalization of existing income on uniform basis has not been 
accepted, but deductions are allowed up to a maximum of 32| percent 
of the gross income, as against 13}% in ^ladras. Again, while the 
Madras Bill allows compensation to be worked on a multiple basis, 


•Twenty-five Panch.-.yats had been set up upto 30-12-49 .is an experimental' 
me.isure under the Bihar Gram Panchayat Act. The Government -proposed to- 
entrust the work of rent collection to Panchayats, which had worked efficiently. 
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the multiples ranging from 25 to V?\ times in the case of various slabs 
upto Rs. 20,000; in Bihar the multiples are smaller, ranging Ijetwcen 
11 and 6 times on- the lowest and the highest slabs, but the base figure 
is the whole of the net income as against one-third of the gross raipt- 
wari demand, as in Madras. The amount of compensation to be paid 
in ]\fadras is of the order of Rs. 15.50 crores; in Bihar it is likely to 
he Rs. 1 50 crores, according to Reseiwe Bank of India. The compensa- 
tion would be paid in terms of bonds redeemable over a period of 40 
years. It was primarily to permit -payment of compensation in bonds 
-that the Bihar Land Reforms Bill (Dec. 20, 1949) was introduced. 

The Bihar Assembly passed on 17-1-50 the Abolition of Zamin- 
daris (Repealing) Bill, adopted in December, 1948, by the Bihar 
Council. No legislation authorizing the abolition of Zamindaris was 
in force for the time being. There was, however, the Land Reforms 
Bill of Dec, 20, 1949, before Select Committee of the Assembly. 

On 14-9-50 the Bill received the assent of the President of India, 
By Januarj'- 12, 1950, proprietors of about 30 Zamindaris out of 
"the 113 on whom notices had been served under the Bihar State 
'^'lanagement of Estates and Tenures Act handed over their estates to 
the Government as required, on the expiry of one month’s notice. The 
rest of them %vere questioning the validity of the Act in law courts. 
The Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga and some other big landlords 
of Bihar filed suits in the Patna High Court challenging the validity 
of the Bihar Land Reforms Act (passed on 14-9-50). The Court 
held the Act to be unconstitutional on the ground that it transgressed 
Article 14 of the Constitution and that it was clearly discriminating 
in character*. Consequently, the Zamindars were entitled to a decree 
restraining the State from taking possession of their property. 

So, the Bihar Government stopped issuing any further notifica- 
tion for taking over Zamindaris under the Land Reforms Act until 
the final disposal by the Supreme Court of the applications of certain 
Zamindars. This decision of the Government was due to the_ injunc- 
tion issued b}’’ the Supreme Court on the application of certain land- 
lords, restraining the State from taking possession of the estates of 
the petitioners. Such, for the time being, was the fate of the Zamindari 
abolition move in Bihar. 

In the middle of 1952, the curtain, however, fell on the relentless 
campaign of Bihar landlords to resist State acquisition of their landed 
properties. The Supreme Court of India by a unanimous decision 
declared, on the 2nd May, 1952, the Bihar Land Reforms Act. 1950. 
tnfrn ri'rcs of the State legislature, except for Sections 4(B) and 
23(F) which, by a majority, were held unconstitutional. _ 

It could not be ascertained what would be the precise effect of 
the invalidation of the two clauses of the Bihar measure on the work- 
ing of the Act as a whole. It was, however, pointed out that the 
invalidation of the clause, i.c.. Sec. 4(B) of the Bihar Act, authorizing 

* .'X*; Justice Shearer of Patna High Court rc.markcd. “On what principk, 
for instance, ought a proprietor or tenure-holder, whose net income is Rs. cO.O''!'' 
to l>c given eight years’ purchase, while a proprietor or tenure-holder whose net 
income is Rs. 20,001 is given only six years’ purchase ? " 
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the State Government to take over 50% of the arrears of rent due to 
the landlords, would deprive the State exchequer of a substantial sum 
of mone}’- which, under the original Act, was intended to be used for 
paying compensation to expropriated landlords. 

§ 10. The Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Raiyat- 

wari) Act, 1948 : 

Tlie Madras Estates Abolition Act was passed in ,1948. It 
provides for the abolition of Zamindari and Inam Estates of the 
State, introduction of Raiyatwari system of tenure in the areas 
concerned, and payment of compensation to the landlords. Under 
the Estates Abolition Act, the Government of iMadras would have 
to pay Rs. 15,50,00,000, by way of compensation for acquiring the 
2,800 Zamindaris and 3,500 htam Estates in the State, 

A sum of about Rupees 12^ crores will have to be paid to Zamindars 
alone as compensation, /aam Estate holders will have to be com- 
penstated to the extent of nearly Rs. 3 crores. 

The Madras Cabinet decided (5-11-49) to make an advance pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of the compensation amount pa3'able to Zamindars 
of the State, whose estates were to be acquired by the Government 
under the Act. 

The Minister for Revenue, Madras, presented to the State 
Legislative Council (Upper House) on 18-11-49 Draft Rules under 
the Estates Abolition Act envisaging payment of compensation in 
cash to Zamindars. The Rules framed in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by the Act received the approval of the Government of India. 

Among other things, the Rules provide : — 

(1) Compensation is to be paid in one lump sum where the 

net annual income of the estate is upto Rs. 3,000. 

(2) In the case of other Zamindars, compensation will be paid 

in annual instalments. Such instalments shall not exceed 
five, the idea being that Zamindars should be paid in five 
years’ time at the most. 

(3) A 3 per cent, interest shall be allowed to accrue per 

annum on the portion of the compensation money still 
remaining to be paid. 

(4) The Government will deposit the compensation amount 

with a tribunal to be constituted for estates, which will 
apportion the amount among the legitimate claimants. 

The Revenue IMinister said, the iMadras Government had “full 
consultations” with the Central Government jind were satisfied that 
cash compensation, which would be paid only after survey and settle- 
ment of the estates, would not affect the economy of either the country' 
or of the State. 

He stated that the question of payment of compensation in 
negotiable bond had also been considered by the Government, who, 
however, had reached the decision that cash' compensation would be 
ad\'isable in the present circumstances. 

The Madras Government on the 14th December. 1950, notified 
the acquisition of the third, and last batch of Zamindari and under- 
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tenure estates numbering 853 in the State. The acquisition took 
effect from January 3, 1951. 

Towards the_ fag end of 1951, the ^Madras Government decided 
to pay the Zamindars whose estates had been taken over by the 
Zamindari Abolition Act, Rs. dj crores, half in cash and half in bonds, 
as an advance compensation. So the Government proposed in 
December 1951, to introduce an amendment to the State Zamindari 
Abolition Act in this regard. Xecessary legislation to enable the 
Government to make the payment was e.xpected to be introduced in 
the first 1952 session of the new State Assembly. 

§ 11. Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, 
Mahals, Alienated Lands) Act 1951 : 

The Act is designed to eliminate intermediaries between State 
and peasants, like Zamindars and Malguzars. Barring home farmlands 
and homesteads and their appurtenances, communal lands and village 
forests will be acquired on payment of compensation at a flat rate. 

Provision has also been made for awarding rehabilitation grants 
to petty proprietors. Proprietary rights, of mines and minerals will 
also be acquired subject to the condition that their present working 
will be left with an outgoing proprietor or his contractor, who will 
be given the area on lease from the Government. An important feature 
of the Bill is that outstanding debts and liabilities of the outgoing 
proprietor will be determined and' scaled down on the lines of the 
Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1939, 

The outgoing proprietor will hold Sir and most of Khnd-Kaslit 
lands as a iiialik mahhuza (plot proprietorship) right, subject to the 
payment of land revenue equal to seven-eighths the rental valuation of 
such lands. The new revenue administration after the elimination of 
intermediaries may be on the basis of the raiyatwari system. 

The 16-man Select Committee, constituted in October, 1949, to 
report on the C.P. and Berar Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, 
Mahals, Alienated Lands) Bill recommended in ]\Iarch, 1950, that 
compensation payable to proprietors should be ten times the net incoine 
from their proj^erty. This would be payable in cash in full or in 
annual instalments or in bonds. According to the Reserve Bank 
estimate, the compensation will be of the order of Rs. 68’5 crores. 
The Government of Madhya Pradesh contemplate the pajTnent of corn- 
pensation within 30 years. If no compensation is paid within six 
months of the date of vesting, the Bill provides for the interim pay* 
ment of one-tenth of tlie compensation amount. 

The Bill was passed by the State .Assembly on April 5. 19.^ and 
received the assent of the President of India on Januar}' 22, i9al. 

The vesting of the proprietary rights in the State under the .Act 
was to take place on March 14, 1951. in the four districts of Berar and 
on Alarch 31 in the rest of the districts. The Madhya Pradesh Govern- 
ment had intended to take over the rights of over 100,000 proprietor;^ 
including co-sharers, covering about 40,090 villages towards the end 
of March, 1951. . , , 

In pursuance of the Act, nearly 2,690 villages, affecting about 
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3,000 Malguzari interests in Jubbulpore District were to have been 
taken over by the State on April 1, 1951. 

Meanwhile, the validity of the Act was, however, challenged by 
over 800 malguzars in the Negpur High Court. Judgment lyas 
reserved. So, nobody knew when the law would be actuall}' im- 
plemented. _ _ ■ 

After the lapse of more than a year, precisely on May 5, 1952, 
the Supreme Court unanimouslj'' held the Madhya Pradesh (Estates, 
Mahals, Alienated Lands) Act, 1951, as iutra vires of the Constitution."^ 

§12. The Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms 
Act, 1951 : 

The Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill 
was initially based on the recommendations of a Committee set up in 
August 8, 1946, accepting the principle of Zamindari abolition. How- 
ever, a number of changes was effected in the drafting stage and later 
on in the Select Committee and in the legislature itself. 

The Bill was first published on June 10, 1949, and went through 
various stages before it was finally passed by both the Houses and 
received assent of the President on January 24, 1951. 

The U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act provides 
for the acquisition of the intermediaries’ rights on payment of com- 
pensation at eight times their net assets. This compensatiop. it is 
claimed, will yield an income to the bigger Zamindars, sufficient for 
a reasonable standard of living. For the smaller Zamindars, who 
constitute a majority, the Bill further provides for payment of a 
graded rehabilitation grant ranging from 2 to -20 times the net assets, 
being largest for low incomes and smallest for those with comparatively 
large incomes. Only those paying a land revenue of upto Rs. 5,000 
a 3 ^ear would be entitled to rehabilitation grant. Thus the U.P. Act, 
in effect, provides for graded compensation, though outwardly it seems 
to maintain a uniform rate of compensation. 

To overcome financial and legal difficulties, tenants are being 
asked to make voluntar}^ contribution at 10 times their' rent to the 
Zamindari Abolition Fund which has professedly been established to 
enable the State Government to pay the compensation in cash 
and thus avoid any possible legal objections from the Centre or indivi- 
dual Zamindars. It is claimed that this device of voluntary contribu- 
tions will provide finance for the speedy abolition of the Zamindari 
system, check inflation and utilize the peasants’ savings for a produc- 
tive purpose. One inducement to the peasants contributing to the 
Fund is reduction in their rent or land revenue by 50 jier cent. 


• The landlords' main attack was really grounded on the absence of public 
purpose and pa5'mcnt of compensation — “the two essential pre-requisites of ralid 
legislation”, in the words of Justice Ntahajan of the Supreme Court, “authorizing 
acquisition of private property.” Malnajan J. held that the purpose behind the 
Madhya Pradesh Act “is to establish direct contact between tillers of the soil and 
die Government and to eliminate the intermediaries, as, in die opinion of the 
Government, dus is for the welfare of society as a whole. It is too late in the 
day to contend that reform in this direction is not for general public benefiL” 
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Besides, the tenpts subscribing to this Fund will attain the neiv 
status of ‘ Bhumidars ' or peasant proprietors. 

The Act contemplates two main forms of land tenures in future: 
Bhumidars and Sirdars. It is expected that the vast maioritv of 
cultivators will become Bhumidars either in their own right or through 
contribution to the Zamindari Abolition Fund. The present inter- 
mediaries in respect of their " Sir’ and ‘ Khud-Kasht’ lands and groves 
will also be classed as Bhumidars, This, we may observe, obviously 
miiitates against the principle of equity in land "distribution. If big 
talukdars and landowners, who have got more hhas lands than thev 
^n themselves conveniently cultivate or which are more than what 
is necessary for a decent living standard, are allowed to retain, in their 
aggregate, vast amounts of culti\-ated lands, then, how are the landless 
farm laoourers and tenants having uneconomic holdings to be rehabi- 
litated.' ^kloreover, it will perpetuate feudalistic crop-sharing cultiva- 
tion and encourage sub-im'eudation in ‘ Sir ’ and ‘ Khud-Kasht ’ lands. 

However, remaining tenants will be called ‘ Sirdars ' with pernia- 
nent and heritable rights in land as also the right to use their land 
for any purpose connected with agriculture. These ‘ Sirdars ’ can also 
become ‘ Bhumidars ’ on payment of stipulated suras and through 
processes laid dorni in the Act. 

There is also a lesser form of land tenure called ‘Asami’ which 
will apply to non-occupancy tenants of land in which stable right? 
■cannot he acquired, such as tracts of shifting or unstable cultivation, 
or to persons to whom land is let in future by ‘ Bhumidans ’ or ' Sirdars ' 
who are incapable of cultivating land the.mselves for certain well- 
defined reasons. The lowest in the scale of land tenure would ha 
Adhibasis (aboriginals). These Adhibasis can also join the mors 
privileged group, if after the expiry of five years from the rnmmcnce- 
ment of the Act, they pay to the State Government an amount 
equal to 15 times the rent. Those ‘Adhibasis’ who fail to deposit 
the required amount on the right dates shall become liable to ejectment. 

To prevent the re-emergence of the landlord-tenant system, future 
partition of holdings which would result in the creation of uneconormc 
holdings has been prohibited. To prevent, at the same time, accumula- 
tion of large holdings, no person will in future be penriitted to acquire 
by sale or gift holdings of more than 30 acres save in very exceptional 
circumstances. 


The framers of the Bill have also made pro\-isiDn for the encourage- 
ment and rapid growth of co-operative fanning through a mixture of 
inducements and coercion. \ co-operative farm shall be entitled^ to 
concessions and facilities such as reduction of land revenue, reduction 
of nr exemption from agricultural inconie-ta>;. free technical ativicc 
from Government e.xt7crts, financial aid and grant- of subsi-Jy and loans 


and priority in irrigation from State works, etc. 

if two-thirds of the persons holding ‘ Bhumidari ’ or ‘ Sirdart 
rights in uneconomic holdings in a circle and o-^ming lietwccn them 
no less than two-thirds of the arc-a comprised in all such holdings 


,pply jointly for the establishment of a co-operaiive farm, the Collector 
can co.mpel all tenure-holders of the remaining such land to join the 
co-operative farm. Vv'here the ‘ Ehumidar ’ or ‘ Sirdar ’ is unwd.ntg 
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to join the farm he will, however, he entitled to compensation after 
which all his interest in such land shall stand vested in the co-operative 
farm. 

All lands of common utility, such as abadi sites, pathways, waste 
lands, forests, fisheries, public wells and water channels, will be vested 
in the village community or the ‘gaon samaj ’ (village society), which 
shall consist of the residents of the village. The Gaon Panchayat 
(village self-governing body), which will act on behalf of the village 
communit}'", will be invested with wide powers of land management 
and can be charged with the dut}'’ to collect and realise land revenue. 
All ‘ Bhumidars ' and ' Sirdars ’ shall be jointly and severally respon- 
sible for the payment of land revenue. The land revenue payable by 
a ‘ Bhumidar ’ shall not be varied within 40 years after the commence- 
ment of this Act e.vcept on account of increase or decrease in the 
area of his holding. In assessing the revenue payable for an}’- holding, 
the Settlement Officer shall consider the estimated average surplus pro- 
duce on such holdings arrived at after deducting expenses of cultiva- 
tion, and the revenue shall be such percentage of the produce as may 
be fixed by the provincial Legislature. 

Meanwhile, it was reported that peasants were being coerced into 
contributing to the Zamindari Abolition Fund. 

Despite six months of tireles.s effort (September, 1949 to 
February, 1950), collections for the Zamindari Abolition Fund w'cre 
about Rs. 15 crores only. The fund stood at Rs. 15,16,11,059 on 
February 17, 1950. It was reported that in March, 1951, the Fund 
'had been raised to Rs. 30 crores* or about one-fifth of the total sum 
required.f 

The progress in funds collection was not striking although the 
entire governmental machinery was concentrating on these collections. 
Some districts did fairly well. By February, 1950, Muaaffarnagar, for 
instance, collected 42ffi3 per cent, of the target, Meerut 31 '63 per cent., 
Saharanpur 22-96 per cent, and Mirzapur 22-21 per cent. The total 
number of ‘ Bhumidari ’ declarations issued was 15,77,642 which gives 
an average contribution of a little less than Rs, 10 for the creation of 
a ‘ Bhumidari.’ The holdings concerned must be very small indeed 
because under the Zamindari Fund Scheme prospective ‘ Bhumidars ’, 
it will be recalled, must contribute an amount which is ten times the 
rent they pay to their landlords. 

What is behind the State tenant’s seeming reluctance to buy the 
benefits of the reform offered him at the price of ten times his annual 
rent? Is he unwilling or simply unable to do it? Possibly manv, 
who arc sentimentally attracted by the prospect of owning the 
lands they till, lack the money to pay for them. This view finds sup- 
port in the Zamindari Abolition Committee’s report, which cast doubt 
on the assumption that the majoritv of kisans had made large profits 
during the war. 


* The Statesman, 29-3-51. 

_ t According to tlic Reserve B.ink csdinate, the total amount of compensation 
IS to the tune of Rs. 140 crores. 
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In the meantime, a number of important steps had been taketi 
to facilitate collections to the Zamindari Abolition Fund. It will be 
remembered that about 60% of tenandes in the U.P. are jointly held 
by descendants of the original lessees. A difficulty had been experi- 
enced that, under the existing rules, one of the joint holders, who 
actually cultivated a portion of the leased land separately, could not 
acquire ‘ Bhumidari rights until money had been deposited for the 
entire land of the joint holders. 

The rules were amended (October, 1949) to enable each separate 
shareholder to deposit 10 times the rent of his portion of the land 
and thus earn the right to become a ‘ Bhumidar.’ 

The situation had arisen as a result of the tenancy legislation of 
1926, which made a tenant permanent in his land for his lifetime and 
five 3’ears after his death. The Congress Government of 1939 made 
tenanc}’’ hereditary. The effect of these laws on collections of the Fund 
had not been fully grasped. The difficulties were Ijrought to the notice 
of the Government in October, 1949. Official action followed to remove 
the hindrance in the way of willing cultivators. 

Be it, however, obsen'ed at this stage that although the U.P. 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms law was formally enacted, 
the Government's decision about the date for the acquisition of the 
lands was a matter of speculation, although 1st July, 1951, had. 
in the first instance, been fixed as the target date.’*' We may recall 
that a good number of Zamindars applies to the Allahabad High Court 
contesting the validity of the Act and the High Court accordingly, 
issued a notification asking the Government to postpone acquisition, 
pending the decision of the High Court in tiiis matter. Mr. P. R. 
Das, wffio argued on behalf of the Zamindars maintained that the new 
law {i.c., Land Refonns Law) failed to meet two essential require- 
ments which were specified in the Republican Constitution regarding 
acquisition of private property. The new law, he argued, was not 
framed to ser\'e any public purpose directly ; it served only the purpose 
of a political party. Secondly', the compcusalion proA'ided was not 
compensation as understood in law. The multiples incorporated in 
the Act did not give value for the property in the customary' senses 
they' were fixed rather on an arbitrary basis. The .Act was thus 
claimed to be ultra vires of the State I.egislature on the ground of 
alleged infringement of clauses 19 and 31 of the Constitution -Act. 

The -Allahabad High Court’s verdict, dated 10-5-51, Oiat the 
Zamindari Abolition Act did not contravene any of the provisions of 
the Constitution and Avas not invalid on that account, might, for Jh.e 
time being, seem to have cleared the first legal hurdle in the U.P. 
Government’s game of the liquidation of Zamindaris. The second 
hurdle remained, however, to be cleared, namely', the future decision 
of the Supreme Court to AA-hicb appeal lav from tlie A-anquished 
Zamindars. For, Prime Alinister' Nehru’s move to amend the 


* .After the Supreme Court decisiort of M.ny 5, 1952. tlic target date. wa.s fixed 
o.n the hr July, 1952. 
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Republican Constitution failed to pre\'ent such an appeal losing 
preferred. 

About a year later, that is, on May 5, 1952, the Supreme Court 
of India unaniinousl}' held the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land: 
Reforms Act, 1951, as intra vires of the Constitution.* Thakur 
Hukum Singh, Revenue Minister, said, “ We shall now implement the 
Act and fulfil our pledge to abolish zamindaris.” The Government, 
it was reported, would now set up machinery for assessment and pay- 
ing of compensation, and take administrative measures for taking over 
the estates and the collection of land revenue. 

We are, however, yet to see if any fresh trouble does not crop up. 

Criticism of the U.P. Act ; The above, however, concerns legal 
questions. The crux of the matter is ivhy and how the variously 
estimated compensation of Rs. 160 to Rs. 1^ crores fat least Rs. 1-10 
crores as per Reserve Bank estimate) is to be paid. At the diminish- 
ing rate of progress in Fund Collections fas seen upto March, 1951), 
the abolition of Zamindari in U.F., dependent as it is upon the Fund, 
seems impossible unless the U.P. Government issues bonds instead of 
paying in cash or snaps the link between abolition and compensation. 
We may further add that the U.P. Government’s scheme of agrarian 
reforms cannot solve the agrarian problem because it encourages 
agrarian capitalism and takes no notice of the army of landless farm 
labourers who have been reduced to the status of serfs. Moreover, 
a new clause, ultimately included in the Act, permits “ sajelidari ” or 
partnership and this, some critics argue, is likely to restore the general 
power to sublet under a disguise ; intermediaries may thus continue to 
•flourish and perhaps a new Zamindari system will crop up. .Again, 
the U.P. scheme of creating peasant proprietorhip in which the owner 
■could use or misuse land as he likes is. as the Kumarappa Committee 
has pointed out, incongruous with the economic and social needs of 
our times.” The Committee has proposed that the rights in land 
should be shared between the community and tillers of land. It has 
further recommended that the rights vested in the community should 
be e.xercised by a Land Commission through agencies at different 
levels, the basic one being village Panchayat on the basis of adult 
franchise. 


* Referring to the U. P. Act, NLIiaJan J. said : "In my opinion, Icgidation, 
which aims at clcx-.iting the stams of tcn.ants by conferring upon them the hhumidari 
rights, to which status the big Zamindars have also been levelled down, cannot 
be said as wanting in public purposes in a democratic State." 

He then dealt with the pro.isions for p.ayment of co.-npens-ition in the U.P. 
Act and said: "It is true that the principles of payment of compensation stated 
In the .Act do not give anything like an equivalent or ejtiiii pro quo for the pro- 
perty acquired and provide only for payment of what is euphemistically described 
In the resolution of the U.P. Legislature as equitable compensation." 

Put from these facts, the conclusion “ c-innof he drawn that the provisions 
.as to compensation in the Act arc illusory,” he .added. 

Mahajnn ]. referring to die public purpose bcliind the U.P. Act, said that “ it 
■aims at destroying the inferiority co.mpicx in a large number of citizens of the 
■State -and giving them a status of cqu.iliw with their former lords and prevents 
tlic accumulation of big tracts of land in the Iiands of few individuals which is 
contraiy to the c.Npressed intentions of the Constitution.” 
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The_ U,P. land reforms scheme shov.'s that the Government are 
mereh* tinkering vvith agrarian reforms and seem to be afraid of auv 
b^ic change. It is not enough to remove ail intermediaries between 
the tillers and the State but land should be so distributed and its 
cultivation should be s_o regulated that it mav form the basis of national 
economy. 

The ultimate aim of all agrarian reforms should be to plant a truly 
' economic democracy. If India is to be self-supporting in food, it U 
only possible by bringing about basic changes not only in methods of 
cultivation but also in the whole outlook of the cultivators. The 
State should not end its duty merely b\' removing all intermediaries 
between it and the tillers but should see that the latter are not over- 
burdened with a huge load of compensation money or e.xploited in the 
name of giving them formal right of ‘ Bhumidari ’ or proprietorship. 
The Government should further liberally subsidise agriculture in even- 
possible way and must pursue a well-laid plan of rehabilitation of 
farm labourers, small holders and medium fanners. Does the U.P. 
Act bear any such promise? Of course, not. 

§13. Items of Land Reforms in East Punjab since the Partition : 

In the post-partition period, the problem of rehabilitating refugee- 
agriculturists became ver\' urgent. The Punjab Tenants (Security of 
Tenure) Ordinance, 1950, was promulgated which subsequently ca.me 
in a Bill form and was passed into Act towards the end of 1950. The 
legislation ensures a minimum of 5 3 'ears’ security of tenure to tenants. 
The object of the Bill vras to give immediate relief to the tenants-at- 
will pending the recommendations of the Land Refonns Committee 
which was set up to revievr the existing tenures, rents and agricultural 
conditions in general. 

A good number of refugees has been rehabilitated under the quasi- 
permanent land allotment scheme, as envisaged in the. Ordinance, and 
there has been some extension of area under cultivation. But there 
•were certain loopholes in the Ordinance which caused trouble for the 
allottee.s. For example, Section 3, Sub-section (1) runs as follows: — 
“ An}' land-owner who has land in excess of the permissible limit niaj* 
select, out of his entire land in tlie State of the Punjab held m- him 
as landowner, the permissible limit and resen-e it by intimaring his 
selection in the prescribed form and manner to the paixvari of the 
Estate in which the land reserved is situated or to such other autho- 
rity as may be prescribed.” The tenants complained that the larid- 
owners who ailtivated anj' part of their land themselves wifh^ihe 
help of farm labour were selecting a different part, on which txocre 
are tenants, for reservation so that in effect more than the permissible 
limit was reserved to landlords. Thc)- wanted the phrase ''permit 
limit’ redefined as compulsorily to include o-vner-cultivated land. 
ilhustrate: the tenants contended that a landowner o-.vning, say. i50 
standard acres of %vhidi he cultivated 100 acres himselt soiight to 
reserve a further KX) acres. Ic-aving the tenants the_ three yc-ars’ (later 
raised to five years’) security period on the remaining 50_ acres only. 

The East Punjab Government set up the Agrarian Refonns 
Committee with Giani Karter Singh as the President. The Coin- 
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mittee decided that the occupancy tenants in the East Punjab would 
henceforth be able to acquire full proprietary rights of land after 
paying compensation to landlords or taluqdars. 

The East Punjab Government has also passed orders fo^ the 
cancellation of jagirs of over Rs. 2,400 per annum. The money thus 
saved has been decided to be utilized for improving village conditions. 
These reforms were intended, as Giani Kartar Singh expressed it, 
to do away with the “ much-despised institutions of landlordism and 
jagirdari.” 

Punjab Land Alienation Act Repealed : — Recently, the East 
Punjab Government totally repealed the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
of 1901 which imposed restrictions on the sale, purchase or possession 
of agricultural land except by members of defined “ agricultural 
tribes.” No member of an “agricultural tribe” was pennitted to 
alienate land outside his community. The object of this repeal of the 
Act was claimed to be to permit Harijans (untouchables) and others 
similarly situated, who were legally compressed into the landless 
agricultural labour class, to become peasant proprietors. The real 
ijeuefit, however, will in all probability, accrue to those rich people 
who have the money enough to purchase lands from outside their own 
community. It is not landless Harijans but it is the rich Mahajans 
(money-lenders) who are likely to benefit most from such repeal of 
the Land Alienation Act. 

§14. Land Reforms in Jammu and Kashmir : 

Land reforms schemes were evolved in Srinagar for Jammu and 
Kashmir in 1950. A Land Reforms Committee of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Government was formed consisting of -two representatives 
of landlords, one representative of tenants and three Ministers and 
they lately submitted their report recommending that ownership of 
lands would vest in the State. The present proprietors, occupiers or 
tenants, will -become ' holders and only for so long as they till the 
land. A “ tiller of the soil ” is defined as one dependent on agricul- 
ture, -wholly or partly, contributing to production with his own manual 
labour or technical skill. Non-cultivating proprietors will be given 
a period of grace, from three to live years, in which to accustom them- 
selves to becoming tillers. This scheme, and the measures contem- 
plated for reducing rural indebtedness, evidently go much further than 
plans for the abolition of Zamindari in most other areas. Related 
measures in the U.P. and East Punjab imply acquisition of land, on 
terms, by occupying tenanLcultivators as their own property. In 
Jammu and Kashmir there is apparently to be no private property in 
cultivable land, — the soil is to be nationalized. From figures quoted 
by the Revenue Minister in March, 1950, non-cultivating proprietors 
in Jammu will be more extensively affected by these measures than 
their fellows in Kashmir, who appear, on an average, to own little 
more than three acres apiece, while those in Jammu own rather more 
than four times as much {The Statesman dated 28-3-50). 

According to the Land Reforms Committee, there were 98,900 
non-cultivating proprietors in Kashmir holding 291,600 acres. The 
corresponding figures for Jammu were 23,800 people holding 351,800 
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acres.^ In Kashmir there were 483,300 proprietors holding about 
9C0.2C0 acres and in Jammu 301,100 cultivating proprietors holdin'* 
1,019.000 acres._ 

The Committee also made the differentiations amongst the tenants, 
namely, cultivating tenants and non-cultivating tenants. In Kaslunit 
there were 13,000 non-cultivating tenants while in Jammu there were 
15.100. They held respectively 18,100 acres and 43,400 acres. Culti- 
vating tenants, amongst whom Avere included landless labourers, also, 
numbered 99,200 in Kashmir with 122,800 acres and 179,000 in Jammu 
holding 4,93,700 acre.*;. 

According to the Committee’s recommendations, the present pro- 
prietors would be allowed to retain a prescribed size of farm and the 
area in excess thereof Avould be surrendered in favour of “ tillers of 
the soil.” 

The proposed reforms- were not, however, to cover orchard.^, 
grazing lands, etc. This was because, under the existing conditions, 
the Government, it was contended, would not be in a position to 
tackle the problem and there were no “ tillers of the soil " as such 
in the case of orchards, etc. 

All Government cultivable land or land actually under cultivation 
by the State was to be provided for State farming. The prescribed 
size of the farms Avas to be increased if a certain number of holders 
group themselves for purposes of co-operative farming. 

The Committee had come to no final conclusion regarding the 
question of payment of compensation; it Avas one of the factors that 
Avas engaging its attention. 

So much for the recommendations of the Land Reforms 
Committee. 

On JuK 13, 1950, the State GoA'ernment announced certain land 
reforms measures. .A.n Act called “ Big Landed Estates Abolition Act ” 
came into force on 22-10-50. According to this Act, all holdings 
above 1S2 kanals (or 22-75 acres) Avould pass to persons actually 
tilling them. According to one estimate, a total of about 93,000 acres 
of agricultural land Avould thus be distributed among the tillers. The 
result Avas a great deal of political complications and economic con- 
fusions in the State. The President of the Jammu and Kashmir 
Agriculturists’ Association said that these measures Avere likely to 
benefit hardly 2% of the tenant population. If, on an average, accord 
ing to his estimate, each cultiA-ator Avas given 10 acres, it Avould benefit 
about 9.300 families only: AA-hereas the total number of tenants in 
need of land AA-as 540,000. 

Latterly, a complete agreement AA-as said to have been reached 
bef Aveen the Kashmir Government and the Government of India re- 
garding the proposed land reforms, and .specialh' the question of pay- 
ment of compensation.* The scales of compensation to I>c paid to the 
landowners for the acquisition of lands for redistribution Avere 
mutually agreed upon, it Avas stated. For the first year. tlie_ land- 
OAA-ners would receive an amount cquiA-alent to three-fourths, in_thr 
second year tAvo-thirds and in the third and subsequent years 50% 


Tits agreement preceded that of July, 1952. 
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of the revenue payable on the land acquired. The compensation at 
this rate would continue till the question was settled by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly established by the Jammu and Kashmir State.* The 
maximum amount of compensation paid would not, however, exceed 
Rs. 3,000 per annum.** 

According to a 'report from the correspondent of the Statesman 
(published on 6-5-51) in Srinagar, Sheikh Abdullah, Kashmir Premier, 
declared that, if National Conference members won a majority in the 
Constituent Assembly that was being convened, kisaiis would not have 
to pay any compensation to landlords. At last Sheikh Abdullah’s 
declaration has materialised. On March 31, 1952, the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly decided unanimously to give no com- 
pensation to expropriated landlords in the State.*** This is un- 
doubtedly a progressive move. 

§15. The Orissa Estates Abolition Bill : 

The Orissa Estates Abolition Bill, 1950, which provides for the 
abolition of Zamindaris including small estates in Orissa was intro- 
duced on 17-1-50 in the Orissa Legislative Assembly 'by the Premier 
of Orissa.**** 

The Bill aims at abolition of all intermediaries between cultivator 
and Government and rejilace Zamindari system by a Raiyatwari system 
analogous to that of Madras and the Khas mahal system for the 
parent province of Orissa. 

Provision has also been made in the Bill for entrusting the 
management of estates and tenures, etc., where convenient, to a Gram 
Panchayat constituted under the Gram Panchayat Act or Co-operative 
Society or a local authority to he constituted by Provincial Government 
by a notification in this behalf. 

It is provided in the Bill that on publication of a notification by 
State Government "all intei'ests of intermediary in the estate 
would vest in Government.” Government would pay the outgoing 
intermediary compensation on a sliding scale, calculated on net income 
of property. This compensation will be paid either in cash or in bonds 
as may be prescriiied. The total compensation money is of the order 
of Rs. 10 crores as per Resetwe Bank estimate. 

The homesteads and other lands which are in cultivating posses- 
sion of intermediaries at the time of introduction of the Bill will he 


* T/ie Statesman, 18-8-50. 

** Vide Agricultural Situation in India, December, 1950. 

Speaking on .a motion moved I)y Afiry.a Af'/.al Keg directing that no 
compensation be paid to the expropriated landlords in accordance witli the Land 
Compensation Committee’s report, Sheikh .Vbdullah added, “If Kashmir started 
paying compensation the State might never be able to have any land reforms 
worth t!ic name. 

“ Even to-day the Indian Nation.il Congress, which is wedded to the task of 
ending landlordism finds it difficult to take rapid strides in the matter. This is 
because k is bound down by so many commitments and appears to be in a fix. 
po you want us also to adopt a similiar .stand r If wc do that we can never 
implement our promises to our people”. The Statesman, 31-3-52. 

**** Vide The Nation, Calcutta, 19-1-50. 
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deemed to t>e settled with the intermediaries on rates or rents to be 
fixed iw Government. 

The Statement of objects and reasons, after referring to reports 
on Zamindari abolition of Bengal and Ivladras and the report of the 
Special Committee set up in Orissa for the purpose, said, “The 
Provincial Government are comdnced that the Zamindari system in 
force in the province has outlived its usefulness and should be abolished 
at the earliest possible date.” 

The Bill was sent for circulation for eliciting public opinion by 
Islarch 17, 1950. 

After about a year, on March 22, 1951, the Select Committee on 
the Bill reported back, saydng that the “ Act should be brought into 
force throughout the State at once.” The Committee suggested that, 
as soon as possible after the publication of the notification, the State 
Gvemment should appoint one or more officers to prepare, in the 
prescribed form and in the prescribed manner, a compensation assess- 
ment roll containing the gross asset and net income of each estate and 
the compensation to be paid. The compensation was to be determined 
for the estate as a v.‘hole and not separately for each of the shares 
therein. 

It is significant to note that the Bill failed to satisfy the public 
opinion among kisans of the State. This can be seen from the fact 
that, as early as April 9, 1950, immediately after the Bill was returned 
to the State Legislature after circulation for eliciting public opinion, 
a large number of kisatis staged a demonstration in Ciittack in 
response to the Socialist Party’s call for a rally to voice their opposi- 
tion to the Bill. 


16. Agrarian Reforms in Hyderabad State : 


The Hyderabad Government was to have implemented the recom- 
mendation, before the end of April, 1950. of the Agrarian Reforms 
Committee which had already subniitted its report on the condition 
of Agriculture and agriculturists in the State. The recommendations 
of the Committee were recently published for public opinion in the 
form of a Bill. 


Under the Bill all tenants in possession of land for sb: years in 
1950 would be deemed to be ‘protected’ tenants. The period of 
six years might ultimately be reduced, perhaps to three years by tlie 
Government. A ‘ protected ’ tenant will have the right to compel the 
landlord to sell land for a reasonable price. The rights of the pro- 
tected tenant will be heritable and transferable. 


Later on. on the ISth August 1951, the Hyderabad Land Lav. 
was explained by a Press note. It cxplained 'that “a landholder ha- 
no right to claim commutation of cash rent into grain I'cpb ^ -dore- 
over the landiiolder cannot' enhance the quantum of rent if fne rciit 
already contracted before the enforcement of tlie Act is less t.ian tne 
maximum prescribed under the Act.” 

Maximum rent that would have to be paid would statutorily 
fixed at one-third of the produce of the land in the case of wet lands. 
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and one-fourth in the case of other lands. The practice of taking, 
sendees in lieu of rent would be abolished. 

Hyderabad Government were also considering the question of what 
should be the economic holding for a person, it was learnt. Although 
the problem presented difficulties in view of the fact that fertility of 
the land varied from place to place. Government, it was stated, would 
settle this matter also expeditiously. 

On September 4, 1950, Mr. Menon, Secretary', Indian States 
Ministry, announced at a Press Conference at Hyderabad the method 
of pa 3 'ment of a total commutation of about Rs. 18 crores pa 3 -able 
to Plyderabad Jagirdars whose estates had been taken over by the 
Government. 

The method of pa 3 'ment is as follows: — fl) Tiiose Jagirdars^ 
shareholders and dependants whose commutation amount is Rs. 10,000 
or less irrespective of the income of the jagir to which they belongs 
will receive the commutation amount in 10 equal annual instalments, 
(2) in respect of the jagirs whose annual basic revenue is Rs. 1,00,000 
or less, the commutation amount will be paid in 15 equal annual 
instalments, and (3) those jagirs whose annual basic revenue is over 
Rs. 1,00,000 the commutation amount will be paid in 20 equal annual 
instalments. 

The annual burden on the State Finances, according to this 
decision, will be Rs. 114| lakhs, 

§16.A. Bombay Inamdari (Personal) Abolition Bill, 1952 : 

All personal inams in Bombay State, excluding the merged 
territories, are to be abolished. A Bill to give effect to this decision 
of the Government was published in the Bomba 3 " Government Gazette 
of May 2, 1952. 

It was explained, in the Statement of objects and reasons of the 
Bill, that the class of personal inams comprises a vast body of holdings 
which, though alienated by the former Governments under various 
denominations, have been continued as personal inams or unconditional 
grants. 

The Bill provides for abolition of all personal inams and rights 
in respect of such inams. All of them, lands and villages, are sought 
to be made liable to payment of land revenue. 

The Bill provides for payment of compensation for abolition of 
cash allowances of Inamdars. A sum equal to seven times the amount 
of mone}', if any, due to an inamdar as personal inam is proposed 
to be paid as compensation. '> 

For abolition of rights in these lands, additional compensation is 
provided. 

The Bill provides for a formal inquir 3 ’- by the Collector before 
determining the amount of compensation. "Appeal against an award 
of the Collector may be made to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal. 

The Bill also provides for compensation for abolition of other 
rights in property. All roads, lanes and paths, all waste lands and 
all uncultivated lands, excluding' lands used for building or other non- 
agricultural purposes, situated' in any inam land or village will vest 
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in tlic Government. Rights to trees specially reserx-ed under any bv,- 
vvill also vest in the Government. 

§17. Zamindari Abolition in Saurashtra ; 

\\ hen in 1948. the United State of Kathiawar, now Saurashtra. 
■came into being, it united about 850 different areas composed ot 
States, estates and even smaller units. In land tenure * systems. 

Kathiawar has long been a complicated hotchpotch.” Revenue 
collection in Kathiawar figures prominently in the history of thr 
ISth century ovring to the operation of the Gaekv.-ar's jnulh-giri forces: 
presumably at that time the land systems now condemned pcnormed. 
a useful function in enabling the local chiefs to pay their annual con- 
tribution. Xow-a-days. however, a chain of intermediaries in this 
State is as little iustifiaitle as elsewhere in India. The report- of the 
Commission, which was set up In 1950 hy the Government of India, 
found that, until the State's integration, cultivators, S5yi of the 
population, vrere mere tenants-at-wili. subject to innumerable exac- 
tions. The Commission in its report in 1951 proposed to establish 
•direct relation between the State Government and the cultivator. 
This means abolition of girasdari and hcrhliali, said to be “ relics of 
a feudal age.” Compensation or reliabilitation grants will be made 
to the dispossessed, and there is to be a survey and settlement, 
expected to take ten years with attention to economic holding, rural 
indebtedness and other reforms. 

On 3-4-51. the Saurashtra Legislative Assembly took up con- 
sideration of the Land Reforms Bill providing for the abolition of 
■* girasdari ' in the State. 

Two other Bills, one for the abolition of ' barknali ' tenure and 
the other lor acquisition by the Government of certain estates of 
girasdars and barkhalidars were simultaneously introduced. 

Mr. Dheber. Chief Minister, said. “ the Govenrment did not* 
accept tire proprietary rights of girasdars on their lands.” Under the 
Land Refonns Bill tenants v.-ho had been tilling the land for six years 
or nrore would be considered “protected tenants.’’ (Stafcsv.an 

The Saurashtra Land Retoims Act was passed in the first week 
of July. 1951. and signed by the President of India on July 23. 1951. 
Tliis .-\ct seeks ultimately to abolish (lirasdari tenure in the State. 

Saurashtra has evolved a peculiar formula of payment of com- 
pensation to the Girasdar: As soon as the cultivator pays, in lump, 
a sum equal to six annual assessments, the land is his. The Girasdar 
is to receive in addition from the Government for the 15 years to 
come the annual assessment each year. So t'ne situation will ix: as 
follows: ” The cultivator will pay the assessed revenue to tiie Govern- 
ment each year as usual, and the Government will pass it on to the 
Girasdar. Tlie Government will not spend a penny, simply because 
the Girasdar did not pay revenue on his land.”* 


Arr.ri:^ Bjzar Pc:r:h:^ dated 9-7-51. 
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§18. Land Reforms and Compensation in PEPSU : 

So far as Land Reforms in PEPSU are concerned a recent 
ordinance has been promulgated to give tenants “ Unilateral ” rights 
of possession and purchase. 

Official estimates indicate that nearly 50% of the disputed land 
has already been transferred to occupancy tenants and another 100,000 
acres or so are now in the process of transfer. 

The landlords in PEP.SU will be compensated in kind in tlie 
process of the abolition of landlordism and not in cash as in the case 
of U.P. According to the Union’s Plome ^Minister’s statement on 
1-11-50, if cultivators occupied 100 bighas, 75 would go to them and 
the remaining 25 would be the propert}’^ of the hisivcdars (absentee 
landlords). 

The exact proportion would, however, be decided by the Agrarian 
Reforms Committee which was dealing with the question. 

§19. Jagirdari and Zamindari Abolition proposal in Rajasthan and 
Madhya Bharat ; 

Rajasthan-Madhya Bharat Jagir Inquiry Committee, presided 
over by Mr. Venkatachar, has advocated the abolition of the jagirdan 
and Zamindari system in the two Unions. 

At the same time, the Committee recommends that a period of 
12 years should be allowed to the Jagirdars to enable them to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. During this period they should be 
allowed certain financial assistance out of the revenues of the State. 

The report has suggested a formula which gives the smaller 
jagirdar a more liberal share than the richer jagirdar. 

Under the graded slab system, jagirdars with incomes of Rs. 3,000' 
and below will continue to enjoy their jagirs in full for 12 years. 
Those with incomes of Rs. 5,O0O will receive 12 annas in the rupee. 

Jagirdars who claim an income of Rs. 10,000 would get 10 annas 
per rupee, A jagirdar with an income of Rs. 30,000 per annum would 
continue to receive half his income for 12 succeeding years. Tho.se 
whose income is above Rs. 50,000, would get only four annas in the 
rupee. 

Outmoded System : — The Committee considers that Ihe continua- 
tion of jagirs for sendees rendered in the past cannot be justified as 
they have lasted so long that the sendees for which they were granted 
have already been adequately compensated. Jagirs are held to be 
outmoded. Abolition of jagirs is also considered nccessar}' -for the 
contentment and happiness of the peasant who has to be assured of 
the fniits of his labour. The Committee is unable to justify the 
existence of a class of persons “ who contribute practically nothing to • 
production from the land.” 

Jagirdari rights have always been understood to be resumable at- 
the will of the Ruler. The jagirdar cannot pass on his jagir to an 
adopted son without the prior permission of the Ruler. Such restric- 
tions do not apply to the inheritance of other forms of property. 

nre held under a “sanad.” The law of primogeniture' 
applicable to jagirs distinguishes them from property. The rights in- 
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.a jagir are not transferable at the will of the jagirdar. 

_ Compensation : — ^For these reasons, the report concludes that 
jagirdars are not entitled to compensation. The report, however, 
recognises that jagirdari has acquired certain rights by long custom 
and as jagirdars form an important (!) part of society, they could 
not be turned adrift. 

“The jagirdar is long dependent for his livelihood and sustenance 
on the revenues derived from the land and the mere abolition of the 
jagir system and the deprivation of the rights of jagirdars without 
an alternative arrangement will cause widespread distress and 
•dislocation.” 

Tenants of jagirdars. the report recommends, should be given 
protection from ejectment. Their fair rent should be fixed. Under 
no circumstances are jagirdars to lose their 'Khud-kasht' lands. In 
fact, they are to be encouraged to extend their ‘khud-kasht’ areas 
within reasonable limits depending upon the quality of the land. 

Zaniindari System : — In recommending the abolition of Zamindari 
rights in the two Unions, the Committee comes to the conclusion that 
the Zamindari s\'stem is of recent growth and the legal concepts re- 
lating to Zamindari rights in Bengal and U.P. have never been 
•extended in their entiretj' to these areas. Zamindars do not enjoy 
property rights entitling them to compensation. 

AH the same, rehabilitation assistance is thought necessarj’. It 
•classifies the Zamindars, like jagirdars, according to their income 
: groups. The following slab system of compensation is recommended: — 




Slabs of income 

Multiple payable 



Rs. 

to the Zamindar 

First 


100 

20 times 

Mext 


.. 400 

1/ „ 

Next 


. . 1.500 

la ,, 

Next 


. . 1,500 

12 „ 

Next 


. . 1,500 

, 10 „ 



Remainder 

. 8 „ 


The 21amindari abolition, it is suggested, should be financed from 
'the extra revenue derived by the Government by collecting full rent.s 
from the tenants. 

§19A. The Rajasthan Jagirdari Bill : 

Tlic Rajasthan Jagirdari Bill was prepared and the Bill had been 
revised towards the end of 1951. Though the terms now offered are 
a substantial improvement on previous proposals. Jagirdari has been 
far from won over.'- Two of the main changes which have lieen con- 
sidered as favourable to the Jagirdars are the compen.=ation rate and 
the exemption of sm<aller cstades. Compensation has l>een raised from 
seven time.- to ten times the net annual income which is a higher rate 
than that allowed in Madhya Pradesh. 

Small Jagirs xisifh Jess titan Rs. 5,000 a year ^lUI not he chniished. 
'TJtesc nuraher ofcr 50% of ike total of nearly 9,000. After tlic 
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abolition of Jagirdaris, all the Jagir land, except certain self-cultivated 
tracts will vest in the Government and present tenants will be turned 
into occupancy tenants. 

It is also the desire of the Rajasthan Government to promulgate 
a uniform Tenancy Act for the whole State to end the bewildering 
multiplicity of land tenure systems in the State. The draft Tenancy 
Act envisages “ abolition of different classes of tenants and classifies 
them into three categories, namely, Khetcdar, Gharnidar-Khctcdar and 
sub-tenant. The right of inheritance to the first two has been ensured 
on the broad lines of Hindu law and full rights of transfer have been 
assured to Khctedar tenants. The Act also contemplates allotment of 
unoccupied land to agriculturists and measures to repair disused wells 
and broken tanks or bunds. Adequate compensation will be paid if a 
holding is acquired for a public purpose.”* 

d'he Government also intends to promulgate a new Act which will 
restrict rents in kind for agricultural land to a maximum of l/6th of 
the gross produce for each harvest instead of the 4-th as existing now. 

^19B. Land Reforms in Bhopal : 

Sifb-Tctiants Abolition Bill: On May 5, 1952, Mr. Bhagwan 
■Sahay, Chief Commissioner of Bhopal, said that the Bhopal Government 
would introduce a Bill in the present session of the State Assembly 
to ensure that the actual tiller of the soil was not ejected in anticipa- 
tion of future developments. 

He was inaugurating the first business session of the State’s 
popular Legislature. He said the proposed Bill, “ preventing ejectment 
of sub-tenants from jagirdari land,” “ would be an interim measure till 
the Government decides on a sound policy of land tenure after obtaining 
the ‘ broad guidance ’ of the Assembly on the subject.” 

" It is axiomatic,” he said, " that between the State and the tiller 
there should be no intermediary.” 

Jagirdari Abolition Bill: On May 6, 1952, the Bhopal State 
.A.ssembly unanimously adopted an official resolution seeking to abolish 
jagirdari in the State. 

The resolution declared that jagirdari involving existence of inter- 
niediaries between the tiller and the State was against any sound policy 
ot land tenure and called upon the Government to prepare and introduce 
suitable legislation “ as early as possible ” to abolish it. 

\yhile most of the members wanted that no compensation should 
be paid to the jagirdars, one member felt- that if at all compensation 
ivas to he paid it must be from the Nawab’s funds. ' 

The jagirdari S 3 ^stem had done “ tremendous' harm ” to the vState. 
An_ illustration was the drastic cutting down of the forest bv the 
jagirdars. This had resulted in the acute water scarcitv. 

- f 2.120 jagirdars in Bhopal holding over one-third 

ot the State. They include 44 jagirs held by the members of the ruling 
tamily. It i^-as expected that an official Bill to do aivay with jagirdari 
would be introduced in the House by mid-July, 1952. 


The Stalcswan, 1 - 10 - 51 . 
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§20. Zamlndari Abolition in East Pakistan : 

(A) Introduction : The East Bengal A ssenibl}’ passed on 16-2-5D 
the third reading of the East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy 
Bill designed to abolish Zamindari in the province^nd it went into tiie 
Statute Book. The Bill would graduall}- replace the one hundred and 
fifty rears old land tenure si’steni known as the “Permanent Settle- 
mcnt , associated with Lord Cornwallis and enable the State to take over 
Zaniindaris within a period of ten years. Apprehension was, however, 
felt that the validit}- of the State Acquisition Bill might be challenged 
by anybody on the authority of Sec. 299 of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which applied to Pakistan even four-years after its birth. 
The Section thus required to be amended.' The necessity of this 
amendment presumabh- accounted for the delay in securing the assent 
of the Governor-General of Pakistan to this Bill even as late as April, 
1951. Only on 2S-4-51 the Governor-General assented to the Bill 
and Sec. 2^ of the Government of India Act, 1935, was amended so 
as to remove the likelihood of the Bill being challenged through the 
law court. But even in spite of that the validity of East Bengal State 
Acquisition Act was challenged in Dacca Sub-Judge’s Court by a 
Zamindar, Kumar Purnendu Nath Tagore. 

Mr. Tafazzal .A.li. Revenue Minister, East Bengal, emphatically 
announced that the Government had been wedded into taking over in 
the immediate future 17 big private estates under the State Acquisi- 
tion Act. 

It was announced that an interim compensation in cash amount- 
ing to one-third of the net annual income collected would be provided 
for such acquisition. 

As regards the long-term scheme for the wholesale acquisition of 
the remaining rent- receiving interests after preparation or revision 
of records of rights and assessment of compensation, the Government 
had chalked out a 10-year programme. 

The process of paying compensation would take al)Out 40 years. 
Cash pa 3 'ments had been proposed up to an annual income of Rs. 500. 
As regards those in the higher income groups, the amount of com- 
pensation is still 3 ’et undecided. It might be part!}- in cash and partly 
in bonds. 

The Revenue Minister said that negotiations were in progress 
with the Centre for a loan of Rs. 15 crores to finance the entire scheme 
of acquisition, including the provision for pavment pf compensation. 
On the abolition of Zaniindaris an additional net income of Rs. 2 
crorc.-: would accrue to the State. 

Xo famih' would lie allowed to hold more than IW bighas (33'3 
acres) of land or 10 bighas per member, whichever is greater. All 
e.xcess lands would be acquired and distributed among landless 

agriaillurists and owners of uneconomic holdings. 

Accordinglv the Sarail Zamindari of Rafa Kamala Ranjan Roy of 
Co-ssimbazar has been taken over by the East Bengal Govemment with 
effect from November 17. 1951. The State Government al5o_ fakes 
over Mynicn.singh Raj Zamindari — the biggest Zamindari with an 
annual income of about Rs. 11 lakhs. 
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The Court of Wards Estates would have been taken over bj' the 
East Bengal Government b}' April 14, 1952. 

(B) History of the East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy 
Bill : On November 15, 1949, Mr. Tofazzal Ali, Revenue Minister, 
moved in the East Bengal Assembly that the East Bengal vState 
Acquisition and Tenancy Bill, first introduced in April, 1948, and sub- 
sequently amended bj' the Special Committee of the House, be taken 
into consideration. The Committee drawn from all_ sections of the 
House and consisting of 25 members had held 51 sittings to frame 
its recommendations. 

The more important amendments introduced by the Committee 
in the Bill were: Clause 2 had been omitted in order to bring the 
municipal areas and fisheries in navigable rivers within its purview. 
Two new chapters had been proposed, the first for the immediate 
acquisition of certain rent-recemng interests and the second for con- 
ferring tenancy rights on holders of ser\'ice tenancies. 

Clause 7 had been amended fixing the limit to which a person 
would be entitled to retain hhas lands at 100 biglias or 33_'3_ acres. 
Clause 8 had been re-cast to provide that, after State acquisition, all 
lands to be held by tenants directly under the Government would be 
subject to the payment of fair and equitable rents. 

Clause 13 had been re-cast so as to introduce a large number of 
slabs of net income from rent-receiving interests and to prescribe new 
rates of compensation. Chapter 7 had been wliolly replaced in order 
to provide that after State acquisition, (1) all arrears of rents and 
cesses due to the outgoing rent-receivers would be collected by the 
Government, and (2) persons to whom the arrears were due, would 
be paid 50% of such arrears, 

Clause 53 had been amended to give raiyats the right to use their 
land “ in any manner ” they liked. 

Other changes pointed out by the Minister included the prohibi- 
tion of subletting by raiyats and the dropping of chapter dealing with 
the harga. system. 

(C) The Mam provisions of the Bill : Clause 7 of the Bill deals 
with the acquisition of khas lands of rent-receivers, cultivating raiyats 
and non-agricultural tenants, and the. quantity of land to be retained 
in their possession. It confers occupancy rights on tenants holding 
lands in lieu of service under the ‘ nankar ’ and ' chakran ’ systems. 
On 3-12-49, the Revenue Minister referred to these service rents as 
a pernicious heritage of the feudal era which had in certain areas of 
the province strained relations between landlords and tenants and led 
sometimes to violence. 

Certain clauses relate to limitation of .transfer and divisibility of 
holdings, power of acquiring excess land developed by inheritances, 
extinguishment of interests of raiyats in certain cases and restrictions 
of subletting. 

An official amendment enlarged the scope of the Bill so as to 
allow retention by industries of certain specific facilities, similar to 
those already provided for the tea, sugar, and cotton industries. Un- 

8 
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less tliis was done, industries, ifc was contended, would not be able 
to retain enough land for production of their raw materials. 

The Bill, it will be noted, provides for a graded scale of compensa- 
tion. Clause 19 in Chapter 3 of the Bill, deals respectively, " with 
the rate of compensation for rent-receiving interests ” and “ assessment 
of compensation and acquisition of interests of rent-receivers and of 
certain other interests.” Mr. Hamiduddin Ahmed (Zviuslim League) 
said in the Legislative Assembly on 11-12-49, that it had been decided 
that all kinds of rent-receiving interests and the e.xces 3 khas lairl 
beyond a certain limit should be acquired and the question now- 
remained whether it should be done by confiscation or by paying some 
compensation. History and facts did not justify any, compensation, 
he said. _ But taking into account the fact that more than 50,00,090 
of the citizens of the Province depended on Zamindari and would suffer, 
the Muslim League had given the party memlxjrs a, mandate that 
something should be given to those whose interest would be acquired, 
to start life anew. “ have now agreed to pay them an equitable 
compensation, that is, compensation valid in equity as distinguished 
from law” (Regarding further discussion on compensation, t'ide 
Sec. 22(H) of this chapter). 

(D) Merits oj the Bill : Mr. Xurul Amin, Chief Minister and 
leader of the House, described the occasion of the passing of the Bill 
on 16-2-50 “a red-letter day in the annals of Pakistan” and the 
legislation passed as “ historic ” and ” revolutionary.” Describing the 
measure as ‘‘ historic ” the Revenue Minister, Mr. Tofazzal Ali, who 
piloted the Bill, claimed that no Province in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent had yet passed a Bill of this magnitude. There were pro- 
visions in the Bill which would set up a '“landmark in the history of 
progressive tenancy legislation of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent.” 
As he said. East Bengal was going to be the first province in t!ie 
whole of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent to tackle the question of 
acquisition of over a certain quantity of e.xcess k/tas land for the 
purpose of distribution among the landless and holders of uneconomic 
holdings, whose numl>er, in his estimate, would approximate three 
crores or 30 millions. • 

The measure, as we see it, compares favourably with the U.P. Bill 
(India) of allegedly parallel utility, though the process of State 
acquisition ha.s been intended to be gradual and compensation assured. 
But. be it observed, the test of a governmental measure is more in 
its cocccution than in mere formulation. 

(El Short -eonnvgs of the Bi!l : It will be noticed that clause 7 
is the cream of the Bill, and yet. according to it. considerable areas 
of land are being allo-wed to be retained by renter ecei vers. There is 
provision in the Bill that a 'jofedar' could, for instance, retain 100 
standard bighas of land. This has been characterised as unjust and 
as looking to the interest of one class only.* 

Secondly, fears have been eicpressed Iw many that under tb.e 
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cloak of dedicated property, unscrupulous people might create fresh 
vested interests for their o\vn .benefit.f 

Thirdly, it has been pointed out that the Bill is not comprehen- 
sive or of the integrated t\pe which would ameliorate the lot of the 
masses who suffer from innumerable handicaps due to the grade 
system of land tenure and the large number of intenhediate interests 
existing between the Zamindar and the cultivator. The Zamindar, 
who was at the top, set the ball of exploitation rolling and the pressure 
deepened as it went downwards. As such, the method adopted under 
this Bill, namely, the removal of a few Zamindars and intermediaries 
at the top and of leaving other exploiting interests in tact, was wrong 
and would only perpetuate the oppression of the under-dog. The 
objective should rather be to free the tiller from all kinds of antiquated 
land tenure and ensure that he was protected from superior interests 
in the land. This could not be achieved by simply doing away with a 
handful of Zamindars and tenure-holders. 

Fourthly, no provision has been made for the uplift of hargadars 
(share-croppers). A programme of giving them, among other things, 
lands they cultivate can achieve such an objective. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Nurul Amin, East Bengal Premier, 
announced at a public meeting at Durgapur in the tribal area of 
Mymensingh on 7th January, 1950, that the age old Tanka system 
according to which tenants had to pay rent in kind, would be abolished. 
The s)'stem had in the past caused unrest among sections of Hajangs, 
a local tribe, and led to disturbances. 

The Premier said that the necessary steps to implement the deci- 
sion had already been taken, and a special officer would shortly be 
deputed to effect the change over from produce to cash rent. 

The system, he said, had indeed caused hardship to the people, and 
was the result of the “pernicious institution of Pennanent Settlement”, 
a Bill for the abolition of which was pending before the provincial 
legislature.* 

In the face of the above-mentioned announcement made by the 
Premier, it looks wholly inconsistent that the chapter dealing with the 
■harga system should he dropped from the Bill which was passed barely 
a month after the said announcement had been made, 

Fifthly, as Mrs. Anwara Khatiin (Muslim League) said that the 
provision for compensation was a departure from the previously 
declared programme of the Muslim League to abolish Zamindaries.** 
Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed ('Muslim League), a former Minister in 
undivided Bengal, said that the real feeling in the country was that no 
coinpenption should be paid.*** He went further and said, “there was 
no justification whatsoever for paying compensation to Zamindars. 
Their property should not only be confiscated but they should be asked 
to give back what they had taken.”**** 


T The Statesman, Calcutta edition, S-12-49. 
*lhld, 10-1-50. 

** Ihid, l.S-11-49. 

12-12-49. 

23-11-49. 
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" But, such an extreme view apart, the technical difficulties involved 
in the actual liquidation of the s)'stem are formidable. Statistical 
information in this matter at the disposal of the Government is very 
meagre and it is too early, to give any idea of the actual costs that tlie 
scheme will involve. It has been estimated, however, that there are 
1,24, GOO estates, 17,12,000 tenures and 31,90,000 under-raiyati interests 
besides 94,87,000 raiyati holdings. Approjdmately 5 millions of inter- 
ests have to be bought out b 3 ^ the Government. 

(F) Probable Effects of the East Bengal Act on Agricnlinral 
Prochiciion in E. Pakistan : 

The East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenanc}' Act, 1951, may 
only' indirectly help agricultural production, in the sense that by in- 
creasing the income of the Government from Land Revenue it may 
enable them to subsidise improved methods of fanning. Tins increased 
Revenue v.-ill not, however, be very substantial, because under the 
proposed scheme for compensation to be paid to the landlords, not very 
much will be left to the Government, in excess of what they are 
already getting. 

Secondly, the Act does not provide for consolidation of tiny, frag- 
mented holdings. 

Thirdly, agricultural production cannot be improved unless the 
actual farmers have the incentive to increase production, and they will 
not have the incentive unless they are able to reap the benefits of in- 
creased production due to their additional efforts, time and money. 
Roughly speaking, about half of the total cultivated land in East Pakis- 
tan is today' worked by' the share-croppers and labourers, the other half 
being worked by' tenants themselves.* So far as the latter half is con- 
cerned, the Act may happen to produce in their minds some psycholo- 
gical satisfaction of having been freed, although in a limited sense, from 
an age-old feeling of bondage, but they will have no economic reasons 
which might induce them to increase production. The economic urge 
is there, but the means are not. 

So far as the share-croppers and labourers are concerned, the Act 
docs not hold out any' prospect of their amelioration ; they arc not even 
. given the formal right to the lands they' cultivate, far less to speak of 
any other means of their economic or social improvement. 

Pourthlv, under the land reforms scheme envisaged by the framers 
of the .Act, very little scope is left for the re-di.st.riDutioh of holdings 
among landless agricultural labourers or small larmers, because not 
enough land will be available for the purpose by taking away the 
c.xccss over 100 bighas (33.3 acres) from landowners. 

Tims, under the East Bengal State Acquisition and Tenancy Act, 
no real measure of agrarian reform is likely to be achieved. “Consoli- 
dation of holdings is" aimed at merely as a pious wi=h and share-crop- 
pers and labourers remain where they were before. Therefore, a higher 
agricrdiuml production that might have come from the incentive and 
the consolidation of holdings which are the direct concerns of a land 
tenure system will not be forthcoming So long as the system 

• VkE Mr. .Mirzn N'urul Huda’s p.ipcr in Paijf’an licoTsmvic Journal, Dcc,^ 
1950, p. 31. 
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of land tenure does not ensure that the actual cultivators, who are the 
real masters of the situation, would become the owners of land, they 
will not have the incentive to produce more, and a higher productipn 
cannot l>e achieved.”* *• From the broader point of view of social justice 
and economic securit}' for the great bulk of agriculturists as distinct 
from mere increased agricultural production, the_ East Pakistan land 
reform measure as contemplated under the Act is farthest from the 
ideal. 

§21, Items of Agrarian Reforms in W. Pakistan : 

N. W. F. P.: (Vide ch. 5 Sec. 12, above). 

Sind : (Vide ch. 5, Sec. 12, above). 

In West Punjab*'^. Measures calculated to introduce land reforms 
have from time to time been adopted by the Government of West 
Punjab. Some such measures may be enumerated as follows; — 

1. The Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1901 has been amended 
so as to allow every Pakistani to ourchase and sell the land without 
any interference, official or non-official. This measure may, however, 
produce adverse results in the existing framework of agrarian rela- 
tions, in the sense that it may, and in some cases inevitably will, 
encourage land transfer by poor peasant proprietors and land concen- 
tration in the hands of a few moneved people, landlords or non-cultiva- 
tors. Eventuall}', peasant proprietorship may tend to cease to e.xist. 
The amendment has, it is said, been effected in accordance with the 
Islamic principle of non-distinction between caste and creed. It must, 
however, be admitted that the said amendment has removed one of the 
small cultivator’s safeguards. 

2. T/ie Punjab Protection and Restoration of Tenancy Act, 1950, 
has been passed nullifying ejectment of tenants either through a pro- 
cess of Law or otherwise. It will be remembered that the prospect of 
the abolition of rent-receiving rights by the Government led the greedy 
landowners to cause widespread eviction of e,xisting tenants from their 
lands. The pace of such eviction or ejectment was so rapid and the 
ejected tenants’ misery so overwhelming that a strong public opinion 
condemning this ejectment move was roused which ultimately made the 
Government inten'ene and pass the said legislation. While this lav.' 
has to some extent secured the position of tenants, its short-comings 
are too glaring and serious to lie overlooked. 

In the first place, retrospective effect has been given onl}' from 
January 15. 1949; the Act thus fails to take notice of the numerous 
cases of ejectment b}' landlords immediatel)'- on the announcement by 
the l^Tuslim League on possible agrarian reforms, that is, prior to 
January 15, 1949. 

Secondly, whereas the Act renders the tenant liable to pay com- 
pensation^ to the landlord for the latter’s investment in the land or for 
the standing crop, if any, on the restoration of the tenancy to hiin. he 
can have no compensation for any probable loss sustained bj' him durin<T 
the period of ejectment. 


* .Mr. Mirz.T Nurul Hudajs Paper, ibid. 

*• Dr. All Asligar’s Paper published in Pakistan Economic Journal. 
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Thirdly, the Act does not pro%-ide tor punislinieni for llte landlord 
if he refuses to restore the land to the ejected tenant even after bdn^ 
duly notified by the ajjpropriate revenue oiticer v;ho alone, as under the 
Act, is competent to deal v.dth the ejected tenant's claim for restora- 
tion of Itis land. And, what happens if the revenue officer concerned 
is himself influenced by the resourceful landlord? The .Act is silent 
on this point. 

I'ourthly, the Act allows the landlord to secure ejectment of Ins 
tenants, through the revenue officer, on spacious plea of “self-cultira- 
tion” up to 25 acres of irrigated and 50 acres of unirrigated land. The 
target fixed is obviously too high on grounds of equity if not on any 
oUicr ground. Then, again, the Act empo-wers the landlord to transfcl 
his land to his near relatives for purposes of direct cultivation. 

3. Another enactment purported to eltect land reforms is th.e-- 
anicndvicnt oj the Punjab Tenancy Act which provide.s for the non- 
payment of cess in any form to the landlord except of the special types 
li'Ke ‘Malba’ and ‘Chaukidara" v.diich have been retained on grounds of 
social benefit or rural uplift. 

4. Yet another measure of agrarian reforms is the experiment 
on Co-operative Collective Panning on Crown lands in th.e districts of 
Lyallpnr, i^Iianwali, ^slontgomery, Multan and Sargodha. Under the 
auspices of the Provincial Co-opcititive Department, about 20D Co- 
operative Farming Societies have been registered, covering a total area 
of 2.26,705 acres with 11,187 families (including 8,210 refugee families) 
settled on this land. The experiment extends over a period of five 
yc*ars. Given proper technical supervision, the scb.eme may yield bene- 
ficial results. 

5. Again, the passage of the Jagir Abolition Bill ends a century- 
old system and j^revents grant of land, often made to the detriment of 
tenants, except as awards for active military ser\’ice or for the benefit 
of religious and charitable institutions. But, no ]>rovision has -been 
made for tenants-at-wili. 


Comments : — ^The picture of agrarian reforms as can be drawn 
from the analysis given above is good as far as it goes. Bttt it liardly 
goes far enough; Despite the above-named land reforms, the condition 
of tenants as a class in the agrarian set-up of Pakistan today is far 
from .'satisfactoiA'. One writer goes as far as to say that “it is fraught 


with dangerous possibilities which no amount of self-complacency or 
shutting of cye.s can avoid. Sootier or later, tilings arc hound to come 
to a head when explosion takes place and tlte consecjuemx-s arc none 
too rdeasant.'’*' 


$ 22 . Zamindari Abolition Measures in India and Pakistan : 


(.4) A Resume' 
tion Acts b.ave {;ccn pa 
\Vc may now consid.er 
overt or covert, of the 


• .As we have noticed above, Zamindari 
?sed in several provinces of India atid F-’akistan. 
tlicir over-all character and^ the intentions, 
Governments concerneri. 


'D.'- .ili Agchrr Kh.in. 
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In India, upto the end of May, 1951, five major Zamindari Ahoii- 
tion laws were passed in five Part. A States of India. Tliese are the 
Assam State Acquisition of Zamindaris Act (March, 1951), Bihar 
Land Reforms Act (September, 1950), Madras Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion into Raiyatwari) Act (1948), Madhya Pradesh Abolition 
of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, Alienated Lands) Act (Janu- 
ary, 1951), and Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Refonns 
Act (January, 1951). In Jammu and Kashmir State, the Big Landed 
Estates Abolition Act came into force on 22nd October, 1950. In 
some other States of India, Zamindari Abolition Bills have been 
introduced. (These are listed in Section 7C of this Chapter). 

In Pakistan, the major land reforms Act is the East Bengal State 
Acquisition and Tenancy Act (1951, April). {Vide Sections 20 and 
21 above) . 

(B) What ‘'Zamindari Abolition" means: It will be noticed 
that the Zamindari Abolition Bills introduced or passed so far in the 
provinces profess to remove all grades of intermediaries between 
the State and the cultivating raiyat or the tenant-cultivator. 
This means that the permanently and temporarily settled estate system 
of Zamindari land tenure, including the Mahal wari and Malguzari and 
Jagirdari types of landlord tenure are to be abolished. Secondly,^ the 
tenure-holders and sub-tenure holders, that is, rent-receiving middle 
interests in lands are to be eliminated. 

(C) In Whom Vests the Land?: But who become owners of 
land in the post-zamindari abolition period ? In the first place, the 
right: of ownership of land will vest in the existing proprietor.s and 
tenure-holders in respect of their Khas holdings, that is, 'Sir’ and 
‘Khud Kasht’ lands which they will be allowed to retain. Secondly, 
some classes of existing tenant-cultivators will be vested with proprie- 
tary rights in respect of their cultivated holdings, such as those in the 
Uttar Pradesh who contribute to the Zamindari Abolition Fund a 
stipulated amount of’ rent at a time. Thirdly and finally^ the owner- 
shi]) right vests in the State in respect of those lands the proprietary 
and tenure rights of which are transferred to the Government and 
Khas mahal management is introduced. Jammu and Kashmir State 
seems to be a class by itself. Here, lands are apparently to be “natio- 
nalised” : all lands, it is said, will vest in the State; the present pro- 
prietors. occupiers on tenants will become ‘holders’, and only for sp 
long as they till the land. What, however, is actuallj' provided in the 
Big Estates Abolition Act falls far short of what is really meant by 
‘nationalisation’ of land. This will be seen from the fact that orchards, 
grazing lands, etc., which are undoubtedly an important element in the 
national economy of Jammu and Kashmir, are untouched. 

In some important States such as, !Madya Pradesh, (North- 
ern) Madras, and prissa, the revenue administration after the elimi- 
nation of intermediaries will be on the basis of the raiyatwari system. 
So, the future position of the cultivators in these provinces will be no 
better than that of their compeers in Southern Madras at the present 
moment. 
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(D) Share-Croppers, Tenants-at-Will and Farm Lahourrrs:— 
But. what, in the future scheme of things, will be the fate of th.n.,; 
tens of millions of cultivators throughout India and Pakistan who are 
now larown as tenants-at-will, share-cro])pers and farm labourer; 
having had no rigiits in the lands they cultivate? Simply, they Inve 
been igiiored and left out of account; they have been given iieitlu-j 
ownership rights nor occupancy rights in the lands they are now tiliitv:;. 
What is the implication of the failure to admit their claims? It will 
be remembered that in terms of the Census of 1931, among every lOC-O 
earners emp!o)-cd in the cultivation of lands in this sub-continent, 
there were 350 tenants, 275 cultivating, owners, -10 non-cultivatinq 
tenure-holders and 324 agricultural labourers, share-cropj)cr.s, etc 
Assuming that in the States of India all the rent-receiving interc.sts 
between the actual tillers and the Government are licjuidated, and even 
assuming that the e.xisting main cat/Cgorie.s of ienant-cuUivator.^ become 
peasant proprietors, or occupancy tenants under State landlordi.-ni, 
the problem of about 324 persons per one thousand em-ployed in agri- 
culture still remains unsolved. This means that of the total population 
of India ('35 crores, of which about 70% or 241 crores are employe'.! 
in agriculture) about 8 crores or SO m. get no rights in lands which 
they are cultivating. This is shocking, to say the least. What is tht 
solution? The solution obviously lies in giving ownership rights, ot 
occupancy rights to the cultivating share-croppers and tcnants-nt-v/ill. 
The solution lies, again, in breaking monopoly in land and in confiscat- 
ing or requisitioning and redistributing among land-hungry farm 
labourers those portions of the hJias lands, and ‘ Sir ’ and ‘Khud Kasht* 
lands, of the proprietors or non-cultivating landowners, or cultivating 
big farmers, which are in excess of a prescribed limit. From a close 
examination of tbc various iirovincia! land reforms men.Mires in Imbn. 
it does not appear that the Congress Government intend to sec Ibrough 
such a solution which is the only solution — of the agrarian problem par 
essence. 


(IC) In Pakistan '. — 

What is the position in Ihiki.stan ? In Hast Pnkist-’in alone, 
roughly speaking, about half of the total cultivated land i.s today 
worked by the sliare-croppcrs and agricultural labourers, the othru 
half being work'od by the tenants them.sclves. So far as the sh.are- 
cropjiers and labourers are enneerned. the Fast Bengal State Acquisi- 
tion and Tenancy Act, 1951, does imt hold out any prospect of thvif 
amelioration; they are not even given the fonnal right to the hnb 
they cultiv.ate. far les.s to .‘ipeak of any other means of their cconomi-: 
or social improvement. It is significant to note that a whole cliaptcf 
di-nlir.g with the Baraa fsharc-cropping) system was altogethef 
dropped from the Bill at th.c Select Committee' stage. 

ll') Qncslion of KJias CuJtreatcd Hold inns and Rrdistrii'titioH 
of Lands : — 

'fhe question of rc'listribution of holdings i.s the crux of th.' 

government^ 
i neccr' 


prohk-rn in any .‘^chenie of lami reforms, 'ilie te.^l of 


T>lan nni 


sincerity in c.arrying out their agrarian rcorganicilion , 
sarilv consist in th.e measures tlsey adopt to satisfy tisc legitimate bn/ 
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liunger of the landless peasantry, the agricultural labourers^ and the 
smafl holders. Land redistribution is possible only by acquirinjr the 
■existing uncultivated culturable lands and requisitioning portions of 
Kfias cultivated lands of big landowners and tenure-holders in excess 
of a certain limit which must not, however, be too high. In the Zamin- 
dari^ abolition and land reforms measures both in India and Pakistan 
this'limit has been raised inordinately and unjustifiably high. And, 
■of course, the.re is not even the hint at distributing uncultivated cultur- 
able lands. At the present moment, out of an estimated total area of 
'781 million acres in India, 250 m. acres remain still unclassified, 370 rn. 
acres are described as “cultivable” of which only 236 m. acres are culti- 
vated. Thus, there are 134 m. acres of nuculiivatcd citlittrahlc lands 
not an inch of which, however, is going to be requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment. In Pakistan, the amount of uncultivated culturable land is 
about 26 m. acres (1939-40 estimate) which, again, is not going to be 
touched by. Pakistan Provincial Governments. 

And what about requisitioning the excess khas cultivated lands of 
big landowners including proprietors and tenure-holders? 

In Pakistan : Under Clause 7 of the East Bengal State Acquisi- 
tion and Tenancy Act, the limit to which a person would be entitled te 
retain khas lands is set at 100 standard Sighas (33.3 acres). This 
limit is, however, too high in view of the r'ery high density of rural 
population and excessive pressure on land in East Pakistan. It 
has been claimed that this is “the first province in the whole pf the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent to tackle the question of acquisition of 
over a certain quantity of excess khas land for the purpose of distri- 
bution among the landless and holders of uneconomic holdings.” But, 
what is the number of such landless agriculturists and holders of uneco- 
nomic holdings within the province? Approximately, 30 millions. It 
appears, then, that very little scope will be left for the redistribution 
of holdings among them, simply because not enough land will be avail- 
able for the purpose by taking away the excess over 100 bighas from 
landowners. 

In India-. Provisions regarding the permissible limit to khas lands 
in th.e States of India are rather too liberal and biased in favour of 
vested interests in land. For instance, under the Punjab Tenants 
(Security Tenure) Act, 1950, the landowner can reserve to himself 
100 acres or 300 standard bighas. The Assam State Acquisition of 
Zamindari Bill, 1948, supplemented by the recommendations of the 
President of Indian Republic, authorises a proprietor or tenure-holder 
“to retain the possession of a maximum of 400 bighas, provided that 
the limit might be relaxed in case of a proprietor or tenure-holder who 
has undertaken large-scale farming.” In Irladhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh, relevant provisions are even worse in the sense that thev set 
no limit whatever to private reservation of lands by proprietors. ” For 
instance, the Madhva Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights 
(Estates, Mahals, Alienated Lands) Act, 1951, says, inter alia, that 
the ' out-gomg proprietor will hold Sir and most oi Khud-Kashl lands 
as mabk nmkhnza right”, that is. ‘plot proprietorship’ right. vSimilarly, 
the Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition and Land Reforms Act, 1951, 
provides that the ‘present intermediaries in respect of their Sir and 
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Khnd-Kashl lands and groves will be classed as Bhmnidars", that i>, 
proprietors of these lands. Now, what happens if the so-called ‘Sir’ 
(lionic farm) and 'Kliud-Kasht' (owner-cultivated) lands at present 
in pus.session of, the proprietors or tenure-holders in U. P. exceed, sav, 
200 or 300 or even 1000 acres? (In fact, they are taking active steps 
to evict mcrcilcs.sly their tenants and thereby increasing the size of their 
so-called “ self-cultivated ” lands). Obviously, they will sublet or'givc 
out the lands in share-cropping or make a show of co-operative farming 
or joint farming by issuing shares and finis reap huge unearned 
incomes at the cost of poor tillers conveniently called ^partners’ or 
‘share-holders' in a co-operative-joint fann. It is not for nothing that 
at the twelfth hour of passing the Uttar Pradesh Bill, new clauses 
have been incorporated pennitting “sajclulari” or partnership. The 
U. P. Act fails to make provision for land redistribution among small 
holders or the landless cultivators or tillers in general. 

In Jammu and Ka.shmir the scheme of land redistriliufion has a 
limited scope only and it is hound to he largely fnistratcd. .As alrc-ady 
noted, the present proprietors, occujder.s or tenants will become 
‘holdcr.s’. But what’s in a name? Under the new reform scheme, call 
the present proprietor ‘holder’ if yon please, but he will retain possc.ssion 
of his orchards, groves, grazing lands, if any, and 22.75 acres of Khns 
lands. So, there remains the chance of sub-infeudation. Moreover, as 
we have shown above, only 93,000 acres of agricultural land wouid, 
according to one e.stimate,, be distributed among the tillcr.s thereby 
benefiting hardly 2% of the tenant population. 

(G) Question flj Compensation : — 

Regarding compensation to be paid to proprietors and interme- 
diaries, the following tabulation shows the position in some of the 
important States of India : 


GR.ADE OF COMPENSATION IN INDIAN ST.ATES 

Assam — 3 to 10 times, the net income from Zaminclaris. 

Bihar — 6 to 11 times the net income from Zamindari.s. 

.h'aitras — 171 to 25 times (up to Rs. 20.000) the (]i3 of) gross 
raivatwari demand. 

Madhya Pradesh— 10 times (at flat rate) of net prfTits, phis reha- 
bilitation grant.s to pettv proprietors. 

i;. P. — S times (at fiat rate) the net assets, plus rehabilitation 
grant > at 2 to 20 tinjes of net a.«ets (for Zarnindars paying up u> 
K.'^. revenue annually). 

The sum of money that will 'oc required to buy off the proprietary 
and tenure right* in land are given below, as per Reserve BanV: estimate. 

In 7 juajor States of India* where Zamindari a!)olition will 
affect an are.a of about 173 tnillion acres, tlie total compensation money 
will be of the order f)f Ks. 414 crorcs an'! incre;.nse in revetnse to the 
Govenunvnts concemed will be in the neigh.bourlio'v] of Rs, 19..5 crore^ 
jxT ar.nnrn v.-hic!) is over 4.7yl M the compensation to be paifl. 

If we add to ‘lie figures given above the amounts of compemsrdjon 


• Msdr.-:':. U.P,. Uili.w, .V'jdb.ya PrAdc<b, (excluding merged territories), 
V.’. rrnr.d, Oriw.-! aru! Vide Rv'-rrve B.'.nk S'.ntra’.rnt. 
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money that will have to be paid in other provinces, the total sum will' 
indeed be staggering. While all this sum is proposed to be given to a 
handful of unproductive landlords and intermediaries merely to buy 
out their rights of feudal over-lordship in land, little discussion seems 
to have been made on what really constitutes 'compensation’ or ‘fair’ 
compensation.* 

Reserve Bank On Compensation : — 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletin of June, 1950, has presented the 
following table of area involved, total compensation and the average 
amount of compensation per acre according to schemes evolved in some 
of the major States of the Indian Union for abolishing Zamindari : 


States. 

Area involved 
(in lakh 
acres) . 

Amount of Compensation. 

Total (in crores Average per 
of rupees). acre. Rs. 

Madras 

.. 174-16 

15-5 

9 

U. P. 

, . 525-00 

140-0 

27 

Bihar . . 396-94 

Madhya Pradesh (ex- 
cluding merged 

150-0 

38 

territory) 

. . 394-40 

68-5 

17 

West Bengal 

. . 127-00 

25-0 

20 

Orissa 

. . 100-00 

10-0 

10 

Assam 

. . 16-72 

5-0 

30 

Total 

.. 1734-22 

414-0 

151 


Rs. 414 crores as compensation in only seven States ! This should 
give us some idea of the crushing burden that the Congress. rulers are 
trying to impose on the peasants in the name of abolishing landlordism. 

We produce below a table from Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
of June, 1950, showing additional revenue from abolition of Zamindari 
and its relation to compensation payments: 


Stales 

Amount of 

Additional 

Additional 


Compensation 

Revenue which 

Annual 


(in crores of 

may accrue 

Revenue 


Rs.) 

to Govt, (in 
crores of Rs.) 

as percentage 
of total 

Madras 

.. 15-5 

1-0 

compensation. 

6-45 

U. P. 

. . 140-0 

7-0 

50 

Bihar 

. . 150-0 

6-5 

4-33 

Madhya Pradesh (ex- 
cluclinjr merged 

terntory) 

.. 68-5 

2-75 

40 

West Bengal 

. . 25-0 

1-4 

5-6 

Drissa 

. . 10-0 

-67 

6-7 

Assam 

50 

•20 

4-0- 

Potal 

. . 414-0 

19-52 

4-71 

* Vide section 5 of tliis Chapter. 
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T.hc additional revenue thus being only 4vl% of the huge tav.ni. , 
to be paid as compensation, the financing of compensation ttufj"** 
Tcvenue is out of the question. ’ ’ 

Sometime in the_ j>ast-,_ India’s Finance ^Minister, Dr. Deshm::';! 
said: “Any methoci involving payment of compensation which is r.c 
financed from rcix-nue or genuine borrov.dng must be rejected.” in; 
both ways, tlierc are serious difticulties; either, therefore, all sc’ier;;*-, 
of a!)olition should be abandoned or all schemes of compensation sh.oal 
be rejected. 


(H) CoiKpensaiion in Pakistan : Under the East Bengal Ss'de 
Acquisition and Tenancy .-\ct. the rate of compensation acceplcii hj 
the Government is as follov.-s: — 


Table showing the proposed amounts of compensation to 

DIFFERENT Ils'COME GROUPS (iN TERMS OF AN.NUAL INCOMIg:). 


Annual net 

income. 

Rate of compenrs- 
tion proposed 
onpindlly by the 

Upto Rs. 500 


Gofcrnment. 

. . 15 times 

Aljove 500 

but upto 

2.000 .. 15 „ 

„ 2,000 

is St 

5.000 .. 12 „ 

„ 5,000 

S* it 

10,000 .. 10 „ 

„ 10.000 

fs if 

25.000 .. 8 

25.000 

if t* 

50,000 .. 8 „ 

„ 50.000 

*• * 

1,00,00) .. 7 ,, 

„ l.OO.CiOO 


. . 6 ,, 

Criticistn : 

Before any kind of compensation 


Rate of coniftr.fa. 
tton pro^T^'d 
In' the Select 
Committee and 
accepted P the 
GorcramPat. 

10 times 
8 


M 


/ 

6 

Zi 

4 

3 

2 


borne in mind that the burden will ulti.mately fall on the tillers, or. 
at any rate, on the ta.x-payers. Tliere is no guarantee, further, that 
the money v.-hich the Zamindars receive will be spent in the most 
desirable way. \Vc have got to be cautious, therefore, wifh^ regard to 
this question. -Apart from the question of the Government's capacity 
to pay the compensation money, there is the very' important question 
of whctlier ihe a.mount should be paid at all in vic>v of the nefarious 
activities of many of the rich landlords in the past, and if p.ayment 35 
to be n:.ade. such as, to tlic now ccnr.ornicrdly weaker sections 0 : the rrnt- 
rcceivcrs. whet’ner the payment should be made in cash or partly in 
cash and partly in bonds. The possibility of paying the full amount in 
cash can Iv* niled out in vieiv of the lack of adequate funds. 

The .^tdect Committee on the Hast Bengal State .Acqui'ition and 
Tenancy Pui! was in favour of payment of compensation by isiiiing non- 
tran'ferab'e ltm.g*ferm bonds af 3 per cent interest. Such. i'‘^’.:'.' of 
long-tenu bonds, howcvc.". would create a nciv class of interLSt- 
rcceivTry with a heasw drain o:: the State exchequer annually. 

it will not be out of place bore to ouote the follov-ing remarks 0 ; 
tire Jfnslim League .Agrarian Reforms Ceamniitfee: “The nional -Vss's 
for the claim of compensation on the part of Landlords is not above 
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controversy. Landlordism in Pakistan is an historical accident which 
has already conferred vast advantages and profits on generations of 
its beneficiaries and it would be illogical to make that a justification for 
the conferment of further advantages.” 

(I) Zamindan Abolition ms-a-^ins Basic Agraiian Reform : 
All in all, the Zamindari Abolition Acts in the Provinces of India and 
Pakistan present a heterogeneous picture of a half-hearted readjust- 
ment of agrarian relations. They are a lot of hasty, haphazard and 
makeshift, even opportunist, measures designed to tackle certain 
aspects of a fast-deteriorating agrarian situation in the conte-xt of 
mounting peasant discontent. They are definitel}' not a systematic plan 
of rehabilitation of rural life, far less, any comprehensive scheme of 
changing the agrarian set-up in its fundamentals; Thus, any basic 
change in the agrarian order is farthest from the picture drawn so far. 
In fact, the Zamindari Abolition measures are largely of a negative 
character, aiming, as they do, at the cancellation, on payment of huge 
compensation, of certain dubious legal rights in lands that had been 
created by British Government in India. They do not envisage 
any positive plan of agricultural re-organisation purporting to give an 
improved socio-economic status to the toilers on land. 

(J) Landlordism through Back-door : The proposed measures 
will not abolish landlordism but retain it in a different form. Only 
a new burden of compensation will be thrust upon the over- taxed and 
impoverished peasantry and the people for the benefit of a handful of 
landlords. For the purpose of consolidating landlordism in a new way,- 
certain Provincial Governments have formulated certain post- 
zamindari-abolition plans which, if carried out in practice, will serve 
to introduce landlordism through back-door. Under an once publi- 
cised W. Bengal plan, for instance, it is proposed- that all the agricul- 
tural lands in different areas will be possessed on village basis collec- 
tively by co-operatives of landlords and peasants, and the compensation 
money given to landlords will be invested as capital in the co-operatives. 
Naturally, in these so-called co-operatives, tlie rich landlords, owning 
the major share, ivill be iff a position to dominate the rest and control 
the entire land and the crops. (Vide Scheme 2, , Section 7 A of this 
chapter) . 

The scheme of co-operative farming and the ‘ .Sajehdari ’ or 
partnership plan of Uttar Pradesh must also eventuallv lead to such 
a position. ' ' • 

It will be noted, that while the new legislative measures were being 
adopted, the landlords were busy evicting peasants from their posses- 
sions on a large-scale and with the assistance of the police and paid 
agents beating back the resistance of the evicted peasants. In West 
Punjab in Pakistan, the mere possibility of legislation resulted, since 
1948, in the ejectment of tenants by landlords so much so that at last 
the State Government had to inten-ene in behalf of tenants. The 
upshot is that the private possessions of landlords have grown, con- 
centration of Jarge holdings has increased, the tillers of the soil have 
been expropriated on a huge scale. The new agrarian measures are. 
doing nothing short of legalising this expropriation. ■ 
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But, not onty are the landlords evicting their tenants and getting 
Ihemselves more firmly entrenched in an extended area of operation; 
and not only are the Government conniving at these their nefarious 
activities ; but at the same time, the Governments of certain provinces 
are themselves, on their own initiative, bringing the landlords back to 
a fresh lease of life. Rajasthan Government’s decision that " small 
jagirs with less than Rs. 5,000/- a year will not be abolished ” is an 
instance in point. A more specific instance is the Madhya Bharat 
Cabinet Sub-Committee’s recent decision “ to lease out for a period 
of 30 years ..big blocks of land to jagirdars, zamindars and malguzars 
in their own villages.”* The ostensible purpose to be achieved is 
■'' intensive cultivation and food production.” Everybody, however, is 
aware of the sort of interest the jagirdars and zamindars take in the 
.cultivation of the land. Again, the public know their black-marketing 
role too well to be convinced that these “ gentlemen ” — jagirdars and 
zamindars, — will help relieve the pressure of food scarcity in the 
•country. 

, To us, one thing, however, is clear: Schemes like Madhya Bharat 
land-lease programme are clearly an extension of the zamindari system 
although in a round-about manner. 

Such is the character of Agrarian " reforms ” thrust on the people 
of this sub-continent. While the landlords expropriate the tenants, the 
•Government, as in this instance, create new land rights in favour of 
landlords. 

To boost such measures as progressive land reforms is to cheat 
the peasants, hoodwink the public and shield the feudal exploiters of 
the country. 


* Asricultural Situation in India, December, 1950, p. 645. 
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AGRARIAN REFORMS IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN : 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

§1. Agrarian Re-organisation in Post-Zamindari- Abolition 
Period : 

When the abolition of Zamindari is accomplished, the question 
will naturally arise: What should be the future form of land organi- 
sation in this sub-continent? The question can be -vnewed from two 
angles: (1) right of ownership and (2) method of farm organisation. 
From the point of view of ownership right, we may compete and con- 
trast three different s3'stems of land settlement: (a) individual fanner 
ownership or peasant proprietorship, (b) State ownership and (c) col- 
lective ownership. From the point of view of farm organisation, two 
different types can be distinguished: (i) small-scale farming and 
(fi) large-scale farming. 

§2. Types of Farming ; 

Combining together these two principles of classification and 
omitting for the present moment the question of small-scale fanning 
i\nder individual farmer ownership, which we have discussed at some 
length elsewhere (§ 10 of this chapter), we may classify large-scale 
fanning into three principal categories, as has been done by the Famine 
Inquiry' Commission in their final report (1945). They are “collec- 
tive farming”, “joint farming” and “co-operative farming.” 

The Commission have defined collective farming in the following 
words : “ The term ‘ collective farming has come into use in relation 
to the type of farming which has developed in Russia and should, in 
our view, be resented for that type. So far as we understand, the 
members of a collective farm possess no right of ownership in the land 
of the farm, they are co-workers in the enterprise, paid according to 
labour-time contributed by them, and collectively undertake its manage- 
ment subject to certain obligations to the State." (For details, vide 
below in this Section and Chapter Nine of this volume). 

Joint-farming has been defined as follows: — ^“Individual rights 
in land should not be abolished but converted into shares in a joint 
enterprise. In this way, the collective farm idea would be adapted to 
Indian conditions and the elements of expropriation and social conflict 
which marked the establishment of collective farms in Russia avoided.” 

So far as Co-operative farming is concerned, the Commission con- 
sider that the e.xpression “ should be resen-ed for the type of organi- 
sation described by the Bombay Government, that is, farming by in- 
dividuals who retain unchanged their riglits in land but are united in 
a co-operative organisation, designed to afford its members assistance 
and facilities for improving production, for the sale of their produce - 
on the most favourable terms and for obtaining credit at rea‘'Onablc 
rates.” . - . 
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It is perhaps accepted on all hands that one concrete measure to 
reform Indian (or Pakistani) agriculture on a really productive basis 
is to consolidate all dwarf holdings into economic holdings and to carrv 
on large-scale cultivation. The three types of large-scale farming which, 
however, have been distinguished sharp!}' bv the Famine Commission 
are neither exhaustive nor elaborately discussed. For such a treatment 
we have to turn to the Saraiya Committee’s report which was publislicd 
in 1946. In that Committee’s report there have been distinguished 
four types of large-scale farming: namely, Collective farming, State 
farming. Corporate farming and Co-operative farming. They may be 
dealt with at some length in the following paragraphs. 

(a) Collective farming : This is a type of large-scale farming to- 
be found nowhere else than in the Soviet Union. There the collective 
farms are of three tA'pes. Collective farming in its simplest form is 
to be found only in the cultivating and herd-tending among the nomads. 
At -the other extreme there is the collective farming of the commune 
43^)0 where members live and dine together and have no personal 
belongings except trifling objects of personal use. In the overwhelm- 
ing majorit}' of cases, however, individuals surrender the right of 
private ownership in land, the rights in land and in live and dead stock 
are joint, the work also is common and the surplus product is divided 
among the members in proportion to their wages. The individualistic 
concessions granted to them may be observ'ed in the fact that they 
enjoy their incomes indi\'idualh', and that the}' can have separate yards,, 
or garden allotments, ordinarih' adjoining the dwelling house and 
worked b}' the famil}'. These collective farms var}' very widely in 
their average size. They are “ below 600 acres in White Russia, above 
1,800 acres in Ukraine, and is twice or three times as large on the 
middle and lower Volga. For the whole country' it averages 1,609 
acres.”* 

According to Dr. Barou’s definition, the collective farm is an 
" economic community' of farming families who pool their resources 
and undertake to work together under a management committee chosen 
by themselves. This committee is responsible for farm management, 
allocation of work, distribution of income in kind and in money, and 
disposal of surpluses. All the working members are placed in labour 
groups Tor brigades) and work is allocated on a group basis. The 
brigade leaders check up on the amount and quality, of work done by 
their members, including household tasks. The remuneration of collec- 
tive farmers is calculated in 'work day’ units, i.e., the value of the 
average amount of work that can be performed by a collective farmer 
in the working day, as fixed by a standard quota for each type of work. 
Differences in skill or special efficicnc}' are remunerated hy grouping 
up some jobs to a higher equivalent in ‘ work day ’ units than others.” 
Each collective farm has, however, to conform to certain general 
principles laid down by the State from time to time. A fixed propor- 
tion of the total yield" of each farm has to be sold to the State at a 


* Sir John yvfaynard’s “ Tlic Rus-stan Peasant and other Studies ” (p. SOS) ar 
reproduced in the Report of the Co-operative Planning Com.'nittec. 
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prescribed rate. The experiments with collective farming have achieved 
marvellous success in the Soviet Union in recent periods.! 

(b) State fanning : Yet another experiment made in the Soviet’ 
Union is with State farming. These State farms are marked by their 
equipment with the most up-to-date machines and techniques. The 
chief feature of these State farms is that the workers here are all wage- 
earners, and not peasant members as in the case of collective fanns. 
A strong incentive to improvement of these farms is provided by the 
peculiar system of wage-payment in which each is paid according to the 
quality and quantity of his work, and in this respect the S 3 -stcm is 
analogous to collective farming, although the workers here are deprived 
of their right of collective ownership.* 

(c) Corporate fanning : This is a system of farming based ex- 
clusive!)' on large-scale capitalist lines, the classical examples of which 
may be found in the plantations of America. This type of farming 
is concerned mainly with the maximization of profit and has nothing 
to do with the actual cultivator. 

( d^ Co-operative farming : Some sort of to-operative farming • 
seems to be, in the last resort, the most suitable system of farming in ■ 
a country like India (or Pakistani, where, on the one hand, the 
peasants are e.xtremely land-hungry and, on the other, there is the 
immediate need for joint action by "different groups of small farmers. 

The co-operative system ensures greater production without 
affecting the rights of private ownership. 

§.k Co-operative Farming in Foreign Countries : 

We may briefly examine the experiences of some foreign countries 
in this respect. In Italy, the Co-operative Farming Societies arc ■ 
generally of two types. Condnzionc nnita and Conduaionc divisa. 
Under the former system, the means of production arc owned by the 
society and the land is cultivated jointly by the members. The members • 
work in the farm on fixed wages and the surplus income, if any, is 
distributed among them after meeting all the c.xpenses. Under the 
latter system, however, the small owners join together to obtain the 
advantages of association. The function of the society is to give neces- 
pr)' directions and to supply certain sendees, such as credit, market- 
ing. machine supply, etc. The land is cultivated individually by the 
small holders. In Bulgaria, the societies are generally of the former 
t)’pc.** 

In Palestine, the Societies are usually of two types : fanners’ 
settlements and small holders’ settlements. The fonner type of 
Societies own all the property in the settlement, with nothing left for 
the individuals to hold sc]iarately. No wages are paid ; even the money 
obtained from outside by any individuaf member go to the common 
pool. 'J'heir produce is sold collectively either to or through Co- 
operative iMarketing Societies. 7'hcsc Societies influence and adfust the. 


fVidc Section 11, ch.ip. 9 of tins volume. 
• V/dc §11, Ch. 9 below. 

•» Vide Ch. 9 below. 

9 
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iridividnars_ life almost from ever}' direction. In the case of the latter 
type of Societies, however, the main objective is to organise the settle- 
ments of their members as individual fanners. Operations collectively 
undertaken by these societies are, among others, cultivation of certain 
areas and crops, irrigation and water supply, marketing of the produce, 
■purchase of tools and other necessaries, etc. The small-holders’ settle- 
ments often start with collective ownership and llater make individual 
allotments. An interesting synthesis of the above two svstems are now 
being attempted, bearing affinity to the Soviet Collectives, witli ioint- 
ownership and management of all agricultural property, and individual 
houses for each family. Payments are made at a fixed rate to the 
workers-peasants, who retain complete freedom to spend the amount 
as they please. 

After a consideration of all these experiments at some detail, we 
may ask : What should be the method best suited to the conditions in 
India (or Pakistan) ? It is obvious that the India (or Pakistan) 
Government, with their present financial position and technical 
efficiency, cannot take to State farming on a very wide scale. Intro- 
duction of collective farming on a considerable scale also seems improb- 
able because of the unfamiliarity of this idea. Xor is it feasible to 
introduce corporate farming on the American model because of the 
scarcity of lands and because that will displace small-holders from their 
farms and will give rise to social injustice and aggravate inequalities 
in land distribution. We have ultimately, therefore, to fall back upon 
the co-operative type of farm organisation as the best method suited to 
the present situation in India (or Pakistan). 

§4. Forms of Co-operative Societies : 

Co-operative Societies may take, as the Co-operative Planning 
Committee has pointed out, one of the following forms; — (1) Co- 
operative Better Farming Society, (2) Co-operative Joint Farming 
Society, (3) Co-operative Tenant Farming Society, and (4) Co- 
operative Collective Farming Society. 

(1) Co-operative Better FarminQ Society : It lays down plans 
of improved cultivation to which all its members agree. The Society 
may undertake such measures as joint purchase of seed or manure, or 
pooling, cleanin|, grading and selling the produce, or joint ploughing 
or joint harvesting, or joint adjustments of watch and ward, or joint 
use of machinery, etc. Except for these common purposes jointly 
agreed upon, the individual members remain free. They have to pa>‘ 
for the services they receive. Sometimes an amount of patronage 
dividend may accrue to them at the end of the year. 

(2) Co-operative Joint Fanninq Society : Under it the indivi- 
dual fanners pool their lands and work in accordance with the direction 
of an elected committee. They work jointly and receive wages for 
their dailv labour. As a recognition to the right of o'svnensliip enjoyed 
by each member, he is paid a dividend proportionate to the value fu 
Ins land. The produce is raised and dispo-sed of collectively. Tiyi 
surplus proceeds are distriiiuted to the members in proportion to their 
wages. The ordinary functions of this form of Society are the planning 
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of a crop programme, the joint'-purchase of farm requirements and 
joint sale of farm produce, raising of funds on the security of land, 
crops and other movable and immovable assets of the society for land 
improvement, purchase' of machinery and payment of operational 
expenses, land improvement and all other activities calculated to 
promote development of agriculture. 

(3) Co-operative Tenant Panning Society : Under it the hold- 
ings are leased to each of the members of the Socieh- who are regarded 
as its tenants. A plan is generally laid down by the Society for the 
guidance of its members ; but the manner in which the plan is executed 
is left to their own individual discretion. The Society provides such 
facilities as the supply of credit, seed, manure and costh' agricultural 
implements, but the members arc free not to avail themselves of these 
facilities. As a tenant the member has got to pay rent to the Society 
for his holding, but the produce of Ins holding is his own property. 
The tenant member is entitled to a share of the net profit, when ail 
the e.xpenses are met. in proportion to the rent paid by him. 

The Society, on its part, owns lands either in freehold or in lease- 
hold. 

(4) Co-operative CoUcclive Fanning Society: It undertakes 
joint cultivation for which all its members pool their labour resources. 
Their works are paid in wages. The profits are divided amongst 
the members in proportion to tlie wages earned by each of them. The 
great merit of this type of society is that it makes large-scale cultii'a- 
tion possible and facilitates mechanization of agricultural production. 
The difference between this type of farming and collective farming on 
the Soviet model lies in this that in the case of the fonner. there is 
no production programme defined by the State and no rigid price polic.v 
for the marketable produce of the farm. Moreover, unlike the Soviet 
model, the Co-operative Collective Farming .vSociety receives land 
either in freehold or in leasehold and its members arc free to resign 
from the Society and receive the refund of any capital he may have 
subscribed. The land of a Soviet Collective Farm, on the other hand, 
though originally belonging to the members becomes the property of 
the collective farm for its permanent use and the member loses irre- 
vocably the right of individual ownership.* 

It will he interesting to consider at this stage the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee which was 
published in 1949. The Committee recommended the creation of 
State farms for the purpose of rc.search and experimentation. It also 
Tccommendcrl varying degrees of co-operation for different types of 
peasants. For cultivators whose holdings were below the basic unit. 
Co-operative aids were insufficient to make the farm management eco- 
nomical and thus the only solution lies in their consolidation in the 
form of a co-operative joint farming society. The Committee rcroin- 
mended fonuatipn of distinct co-operative 'farming groups bv familv 
farms with holdings above the basic unit.** 


* Co-operative Planning CommitreeV Report p. 33. 

**Vit.ic Sec. H(C) Sc (D) of tin’s Chapter. 
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§5. The Joint Village Management System : 

_ This was envisaged by Mr. Tarlok Singh. It has certain features 
which generally conform to the scope of the Co-operative Joint Farm- 
ing Society as defined in §4(2) above. Here the claims of private 
ownership are respected but owners pool their lands for joint manage- 
ment on the ground that the village is the basic social unit of the 
country, and that it will naturally be a convenient unit for organising 
the shift into non-^ricultural occupations and can play an important 
part in relation to industrial development. 

'Sir. Tarlok Singh, however, distinguishes between ideal organisa- 
tions in insecure and hilh' areas and ideal organisations in the more 
secure areas. In the former case, the organisation should be on the 
lines of Co-operative Better Farming Societv, and in the latter the 
cultivated area should be divided into ‘work units.’ Individuals to 
wiiom these ‘work units’ are allotted would be in the position or 
tenants for a specified period of the village farm as a whole and would 
he liable to pay rents at the rate common in anv given area. The 
village community will meet its common obligations and will incur 
necessarj- common investment from the pool and will he able to distri- 
bute the balance as ‘ownership dividend’ to each of the owners in pro- 
portion to the value of the land, etc., contributed bt' him in advance 
to the village farm. As technical changes take place and the organi- 
sation becomes stronger and more integrated, in place of ‘work units’, 
operated by families, work will he alloted to individuals. The owner- 
ship cliHdend, which is based on current rentals, may come to take the 
fomi of fixed or variable share in profits. Joint management under 
the system envisaged 'by kir. Tarlok Singh will retain the principle of 
equal inheritance, the sons now receiving shares not of the bits of land 
but of ownership dividend. 

§6. Co-operative Village Management as proposed by National 
Planning Commission of 1S51 : 

Co-of'cratiz’c znllagc management'' is the ultimate objective of the 
Government of India in the programme of ^rarian re-organisation and 
this will be reached after several intermediate stages are passed. The 
essential features of this system are as follows : 

( 1 ) The whole area of a single village will be considered as the 
unit- of land management and is to be regarded as a single fann : 

(2) The recognition of the rights of ownership has been strictly 
adhered to and the owners will be compensated for by the ownership 
dividend to be paid to them at each harvest. .‘\5 the ownership is pro- 
vided for separately, the land of the village is to be organised for culti- 
vation to tlie ma.xi'mnm advantage of the village community. 

(3) The management of both land and the resources of the 
village ought to be organised in order to provide maximum employ- 
ment. The workers on land whether they be owners or non-owners ot 
land, will receive remuneration for work done according to the nature 


‘The First Five Yc-icr Plan (.\ Draft outline) pp. 100-102. 
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of work. The owners will also get an additional return on account of 
their ownership rights. 

(4) The individual families or groups of families may cultivate 
the land as the situation demands. Again, the village management 
hod)' may establish appropriate blocks for the purpose of cultivation. 

(5) Tliis system may be introduced in any village where at least 
two-thirds of the owners or pennanent tenants who hold not less than 
one-half the cultivated area of the village express their preference for 
it. • 

(6) For the introduction and operation of this system, legisla- 
tion should be enacted in each State. 

This system has several advantages and disadvantages. On the 
hrifjht side we find, in the first place, that it provides a large unit for 
agricultural operations. As the ownership is separated from manage- 
ment, the land is likely to be utilised in the interest of the community. 
The agricultural workers will work for the village community and not 
individual owner. Whenever the workers, whether owners or non- 
owners, will be engaged in the same type of work, they will be getting 
remuneration on the same principle, so that the position of the land- 
less labourers in the society will begin to change. Internal savings 
will develop as a result of the strengthening of the social incentive 
and the responsibility of the community. Under this .system agricul- 
ture will be rationalised no doubt, but it will throw a large section of 
the rural community out of employment. It is proposed in this 
system that individual holdings will be pooled together, but this seems 
to be opposed to the instinct and tradition of the Indian peasants. 
We do not know how far this will be acceptable to them. Again, in 
order to execute this system, the first pre-recpiisite is the development 
of sufficient cohesion and managerial capacity to work, but we think 
this has not so far been developed. Finally, the system will perpetuate 
existing inequalities of land distribution and, what is more, will facili- 
tate absentee ownership of land for the owners who are absent from 
the village will be entitled to “ownership dividend.” 

§7. Agrarian Reforms in Pakistan : A Suggestion : — 

It is urgent and necessary to consider which particular direction 
•agrarian reforms in Pakistan should take so as to secure maximum 
agricultural efficiency, economic prosperity and social justice in the 
rural areas. The merit or otherwise of land policies or agrarian re- 
forms is to be judged by the kind of answer we get to the question: 
Do tl’.ey or do they not result in the improvement of social living as 
distinct from social e.xp]oitation or mere agricultural efficiency? The 
history of land reforms in different countries of the world marks out 
certain distinct phases of transition from one pattern of land owner- 
ship to another: (1) From Communal or joint-ownership to Feudal- 
serf system or ntetayer system under feudal overlordship. (2) From 
feudal iandownership to^ individual peasant proprietorship or tenancy 
under landlords. (”3) From landlord-tenant land relations to peasant 
co-operatives and nationalisation or State ownership. (4) From 
private ownership to nationalisation and then Collectivisation or social 
osvnership of land. While Soviet Union has reached the last-named 
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phase of evolution; the People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe and, 
in some measure, People’s Republic of China are in the third phase 
of landownership ; Pakistan (or India) is in a period of transition from 
the second to the third phase and it is necessary and inevitable that 
the pace of transition be expedited on grounds of natural self-suffici- 
ency or a health}- rural life. The essential features of such a scheme 
of land reforms must be the reorganisation of farming through the 
abolition of landlordism and middle tenures; state acquisition of un- 
cultivated culturable lands and excess lands in khas possession of land- 
lords and tenure-holders; and planned land redistribution among land- 
less farm labourers, share-croppers and small farmers or allotment 
holders leading to Co-operative or joint-farming under the supervision 
and guidance of the State. 

§8. Land Nationalisation and Collective Farming in Pakistan : 

After landlordism is abolished, the question that will arise is: 
should the cultivator be given the proprietary right in the land he cul- 
tivates, or, should the State become the proprietor of land, that is, 
should the land be nationalised ? 

In the Soviet Union, after the October Socialist Revolution was 
effected, lands were nationalised, and were given to the cultivators not 
under individual ownership system but under the collective ownership 
system in which Collective Farms were created and those were vested 
with perpetual lease rights. All the farm lands and agricultural imple- 
ments and plough-cattle of the local area concerned were pooled 
together under collective proprietorship and methods of large-scale 
scientific agriculture followed. In Pakistan, however. Collective farm- 
ing on a large scale is not a practical proposition at the present 
moment. Only in the Khas Mahals, that is, in lands under existing 
State-ownership, Collective farming on the lines of Soviet State Farms 
or Sovkhozes may be practised. State Farms may also be introduced 
in particular areas where there may be surplus, extensive, contiguous, 
plots available after the abolition of landlordism and the subsequent 
land redistribution schemes are completed. As a general approach to 
land reforms, in various parts of Pakistan, it may. however, be said 
that Collective Fanning would not suit existing conditions in Pakistan. 
First, because the existing peasant proprietors, say, of West Punjab, 
will resist such a move and it is likely that serious social and political 
upheveals would ensue. Secondly, although Pakistan has plenty of 
labour power, she lacks mechanical equipment and power. Thirdly, 
the country does not as yet possess the parapliemalia for mnning Col- 
lective Fanns. Collective Farming must inevitably be highly mecha- 
nised large-scale farming. P>ut, where are the technicians, repair 
arrangements. Z^Iachine and Tractor Stations, arrangements for re- 
placements of parts of machinery, etc., in Pakistan today .' Our conclu- 
.sion is that in the post-landlordi.sm-abolition era, the system of peasant 
proprietorship, integrated into the system of Co-operative Farming on 
Bulgarian model* would be the best practical, and. yet the most effi- 
cient, system of land reforms. 


* Vide Ch. 9 below. 
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§9. Co-operative Farming in Pakistan : 

The mere abolition of landlordism will not usher in an era of agri- 
cultural prosperity. It will be noted that most of the cultivators in 
Pakistan do not own lapge holdings. According to one estimate*, 
the average cultivation unit in the Punjab was 9 acres in 1931. The 
influx of refugees must have further reduced the size of this average 
holding. In East Bengal, the average cultivator's holding is about 
half that in West Punjab. The position in other provinces of Pakis- 
tan is more or less similar. With population increasing at a fast rate, 
the holdings are being progressively subdivided and fragmented. 

Consolidation of fragmented holdings has been looked up as an 
important means of improved agriculture. But where the holding 
itself is so small, the scope for improved agriculture is very limited, 
even if it may be available in a consolidated form. The Co-operative 
Farming method may be suggested as the onl}' way out. 

But what will be the steps leading to Co-operative Farming? 
These are well known in all countries of progressive agriculture and 
to all exjjerts on the subject. In Pakistan, the unit of farm operations 
may be each big village or two or more small villages combined. The 
lands will be pooled together, although, however, the individual owner- 
ship is not lost. The village or the area will be organised into a multi- 
purpose co-operative society elected and run on democratic principles 
and the society will be the centre of economic, social and cultural acti- 
vities of the people of the whole area. The farm will be organised in 
accordance with the latest principles of large-scale, scientific aericul- 
ture. The Society will manage and supendse operations in connection 
with cultivation, crop rotation and planning, marketing of the produce, 
house building for the farm and farm-hands, poultr}' raising, seed dis- 
tribution and provision of manure and irrigation, etc. The Society 
will undoubtedly act as the agency for propagating and fulfilling the 
(lovernmental plan on the basis of local quota allotment. (For further 
details of principles of Co-operative Fanning, zndc Bulgarian Co-ope- 
ratives, Cb. 9 of this volume). 

§10. Peasant Farming and Family Farming : 

When we talk of abolition of Zainindari. we generally imply also 
tlie elimination of the intermediaries between the State and the actual 
fanner, implementing the slogan of land to the tiller'. This means, 
in other words, the substitution of tenant-farming and BIta/j Chas by 
peasant farming througli acquiring proprietary rights of land from the 
landlords and conferring them upon the actual cultivators. 

The system of peasant farming implies: (i) peasant proprietor- 
ship, the cultivator lieing the owner of the land he tills, (ii) family 
farming, the main labour and capital requirements being supplied by 
the family of the farmer and (iii) individual farming as against co- 
operative or collective farming, almost all the processes of cultivation 
and movement of crops being undertaken by the peasant family 

In the Family Farm Conference which met at the Chicago Univer- 


iV.inavati and Anjaria : Ir.tlian Rural Problem, p. 132. 
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sity in Februar}' 1946. a number of Committees submitted their reports 
. on various aspects of the problem. The Committee on the I^nd 
Tenure System tried to show the main characteristics of the family 
farm as mainly three; (i) entrepreneurial functions must be vested in 
the farm famil 3 ^ (ii) the human effort required to operate the farm 
should be provided by the family with the addition of such supplemen- 
, tary labour as may be necessary, either for seasonal peakloads or 
time the family is in process of reaching its “normal size”, 
(iii) it should be large enough, in terms of land, capital, modern tech- 
nolog}'’ and other resources, to emplo\’- the labour resurces of the farm 
, family efficiently. 

In course of the discussion, however, certain objections were 
raised by a number of participants. Some of them held tlie view tliat 
the entrepreneurship ma\' be shared between the fanner, the landlord 
and the government. According to another view, farms should be in- 
. eluded in the family farm category only if at least one-half of labour 
required is provided by the operators and their families. Another 
objection was with regard to the insistence on efficient use of family 
, labour; for if such a standard were applied, one would be in the ludi- 
crous position of holding the view that a farm is not a family farm, 
although it was owned, managed and operated by the farmer’s family 
. and constituted the family’s sole means of support. 

The advantages peculiar to all peasant farms in general mav now 
. be considered. First, the ideal family farm or peasant farm provides 
a scale of operation verv near the “lowest cost per unit’’ point. The 
, production of livestock products, in particular, seems to require a scale 
of operations that is especially suited to a family farm. Secondly, as 
the experience in the U, S. A. shows, a peasant farm family generally 
saves much more than anv other occupation group with the same level 
of income. Thirdly, production on family farms is relatively' more 
stable than on non-family farms. 

As against these advantages, however, should be weighed the pecu- 
liar disadvantages also. In the fi:st place, family farms generally lack 
capital resources and the result is that they are compelled to apply 
large volume of labour relatively to a small volume of capital. Secondly, 
it is very' difficult for the peasant farms to operate successfully in 
' areas where crop failures are freq''ent unless the risks are adequately 
insured bv the Government. Thirdly, the abilitv of the family' farm 
to exist below the margin puts a severe strain upon the standard of 
living of the family' during depressions. 

Let us also examine the social and political advantages of a 
peasant farm. This type of farming remove-s, to a very’ great extent, 

' the differences in the socio-economic status of the agrarian popula- 
tion. It helps to develop personality, individual initiative and respon- 
sibility’, and assigns proper roles to the individual memliers of the 
familv, thus providing opportunities for ff’e development of individual 
skill.' The peasant family farm, it is claimed, can serve as a “great 
instrument of democraev’’. It has been said that whenever the svstem 
predominates, people take a greater interest in the community affairs. 

The peasant fanning, if introduced in India for Pakistan) wdl 
have certain particular advantages arising out of the peculiar condi- 
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tions of India (or Pakistan). In India (or Pakistan) where land is 
concentrated in a few hands, it will, under the peasant farming system, 
be extensively distributed. We know that such a system can be in- 
troduced only by abolishing the Zamindari system. If Zamindari is 
eliminated, the income from land, which the Zamindars used to get, 
would go partly to the tiller who toils hard to earn the profit, and 
partly to the State who may spend the amount on projects of public 
utility. Secondly, peasant farming, which involves employment of a 
great number of population will solve at least in part the problem of 
rural, unemployment in India (or Pakistan) where this problem is 
most acute. It will also have the great social effect of lilierating the 
peasants from their age-long dependence on the landlords. There is 
no doubt, further, that the right of proprietorship of the peasants will 
rouse in them a degree of political and social consciousness which is 
unknown at the present moment. ‘ Redistribution of land, if carried 
on an equitable basis, will satisfy the hunger of the peasants for land. 
The right of ownership conferred on them will make them feel that 
the land is their own and they will naturally apply methods which will 
conserve fertility of the soil and increase production. The peasant, 
as proprietor of the land, will have greater credit-worthiness than the 
ordinary tenant-fanner, and this fact is likely to ensure greater credit 
facilities for him. Dissolution of the Zamindari estates will facilitate 
consolidation of fragmented holdings and result in more economic cul- 
tivation and greater productivity. 

Certain other considerations, however, prevent us from over-em- 
phasising these possibilities of .success. If we consider the question 
from the point of view of the criteria whether it would lead to more 
food, more clothing and better rousing conditions for the actual tillers 
of the soil, perhaps the answer cannot be given in the affirmative. 
Conditions in those areas in this subcontinent where, for example, 
Raiyatwari system prevails, are not necessarily better than in those 
under Zamindari system. Rejilacement of the Zamindari system by 
peasant farming alone cannot ensure greater productivity of the soil, 
unless positive steps are taken for increasing the fertility. The aboli- 
tion of Zamindari may result in .small peasant holdings, often uneco- 
nomic, excluding all possibilities of large-scale mechanised agriculture. 
Unless the very structure of our agrarian econotny is overhauled, there 
is even the chance of an actual decrease in the per capita income of 
the tiller. Dwarf farms involve wastage of money and labcij?r force. 
In practice, there is never a complete fitting of the family to the farm, 
so that the family does not suppl\- e.xactlj’ the amount of labour re- 
quired for cultivation of the fann.' 

Even from the point of view of distribution, peasant farming may 
prove to be a doubtful blessing. Conversion of tenant-farmer to 
peapnt-proprietor does not touch the pettv tcnants-at-will and the 
agricultural labourers who constitute about 40 per cent of the earners 
in agriculture*. In West Bengal (or East Pakistan) and other 
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parts of India (or Pakistan) -where there is too much sub-infeudation 
or in Oudh -where there are double proprietaiw' rights, it is extreme!-,- 
difficult to trace the real tiUer of the soil. Only the occupancy and 
the hereditary tenants are likely to avail themselves of the grant of 
proprietan' rights. Abolition of Zamindari system thus widens the 
distribution of land but it does not make it wide enough. 

The only evident forward step that such a measure represents 
lies in the fact that it relieves the peasants from serfdom of the Zamin- 
dars. But dependence does not disappear altogether. The change 
may be only in the complexion ; from a subsen-ience to the zamindars 
it may change into subsen-ience to the capitalist interest, who will 
exploit the peasant both economically and politically. ^Moreover, there 
is no guarantee that in future the expropriated landlords will not 
repurchase the holdings. The cultivator may, even after the transfer 
of ownership, continue to depend financialh- on the mahajan or sahu- 
kar — ^in most cases his former landlord — to meet his credit needs. It 
is, therefore, not unlikely that the land will again pass into the hands 
of the present land owning and money-lending classes. 

As has already been pointed out, peasant proprietorship can be 
introduced only by abolishing Zamindari system. In India tor Pakis- 
tan) it is the accepted policy of the Government to take over the pro- 
prietorsliip on payment of compensation. If, however, compensation 
be payable, it must involve taxation and/or ley of annuities on the 
newly created class of peasant proprietors. The incidence of the new 
tax, which is likely to be indirect, will fall also on the peasants. Thus 
a good portion of the burden of compensation is to be borne by the 
peasants, a fact which can with justice be characterised as equivalent 
to compulsory purchase of land by the tenants. 

§11. Peascint Family Farming in Foreign Countries : 

Peasant family farming has, nevertheless found favour in many 
countries of the world and the Lk S. perliaps, is its chief e.xponent. 
There is, of course, a constant conflict in the U. S. A., between the 
family farm ideal and the right of every one to acquire as much farm 
land as he can. The Government seems to be travelling both the roads 
at the same time and is so far -vrithout any definitely decided policy. 

The system of tenure prevalent in Great Britain is tradirionally 
called ^he “landlord-and-the-tenant’’ system. The landlord _ there 
pror-ides fixed equipments and building in return for a rent, while the 
tenant provides the working capital, livestock and movable equipment. 
A series of legislations %vas passed in Great Britain between 1S75 and 
1923 which enabled the tenant to enjoy freedom of cropping and 
management of the farm, security of tenure and compensation for di.s- 
tnrbance, safeguard against rack-renting and compensation at the end 
of the tenanev for improvements of the land without exhausting^ its 
fertility. These measures discouraged landownership by non-culti--a- 
tors who are said to be gradually alienating lands in favour of o-amer- 
occiu^ants. The Labour -Government v.-as trying recently to estenn 
its direct influence in this matter. Great Britain's general preference 
is for a landlord-tenant system, prorided the tenant has reasonable 
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security of tenure and the landlord keeps the farm-buildings well- 
equipped and in good condition. 

In New Zealand, as a result of direct control by the Government, 
even to the lengtli of compulsory acquisition, there has been a marked 
trend towards the family farm. In countries like Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Dradl, etc,, the peasant farming is either the chief form of land 
tenure or it is steadily growing. This steady growth of peasant farm- 
ing is due to various facilities offered by the State to the tenants for 
acquisition of land. 

The years following World War II witnessed sweeping changes ot 
land tenure in the eastern sector of Germany, where all landed estates 
above 250 acres were confiscated without compensation. All the lands 
confiscated were utilised for the purpose of increasing the arable land 
of “dwarf” farms up to the size of 12-5 acres and also to establish new 
12-5 acres farms for the landless peasants. 

In France, the peasant farms constitute about 70 per cent of the 
total number of farms. The tenant farmers also have much greater 
■security than in .America, Moreover, the French economists in general 
are not unreservedi}' in favour of owner-operated farms of the family 
type; for they contend that these farms ver}' often suffer from lack of 
capital and does not permit the adoption of technical improvements. 
The size of a family farm is too rigid to remain consistent with the 
varying supply of labour within the family. The emphasis of all 
agrarian laws in France is, therefore, more on safe-guarding tenancy 
rights than on increasing peasant family farms. 

In view of these various trends in different countries of the world' 
and in view, also, of the peculiar problems in India (or Pakistan), what 
shoul.'l be our outlook with regard to peasant farming here in our 
country? Can we make out a case for such a system? The chief objec- 
tions to peasant farming in India (or Pakistan) may be stated cate- 
gorically as follows: — (i) Wto have no unlimited supply of land which 
may be distributed amongst all the land-hungry peasants and farm 
labourers and (ii) Peasant proprietorship, as opposed to the Zamin- 
dari system, cannot solve, and may even accentuate, the problem of 
sub-division of holdings. 

These apprehensions are, of course, based on certain realities 
which we can by no means ignore. Tlie point, howe\'er, is that these 
arguments will prove to be without much weight if we recognise 
peasant proprietorship not as an end in itself but as a means to some 
fonii of collective or co-operative farming. 

India (or Pakistan) is a major agricultural country with a very 
huge mass of land-hungry peasants. The first step towards the solu- 
tion of the land problem should, therefore, be to abolish the old feudal 
rights of the Zamindars and to satisfy the most primary longing of the 
land-hungiy agriculturists. This can he done through acquisition of 
land from the landlords and from a section of big land-owners with 
c.xcess holdings. We must not emprasi.^e too much the problem of com- 
pensation. The amount of compensation must be reduced to the mini- 
mum and the necessary finance .mist be obtained not through indirect 
taxation, the burden of which falls to a very large measure on the agri- 
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cultural population, but through other measures of direct taxation and 
levy of death duties, etc. 

IV hen the peasant proprietorship becomes an accomplished fact 
we have to see that this proprietorship right is retained by them. All 
processes of land alienation from the hands of agriculturists to tho^e 
of non-agriculturists, must be stopped through legislative and other 
methods. Possibilities of fresh subinfeudation also have o’ot to b’ 
removed.* 

The problem which still remains to be solved is of distributing 
land to all those who want it. This particular problem seems insoluble 
.at the present moment, specially in a country- like India (or Pakistan) 
where the pressure of population on land "^is so heavy. The excess 
population in the rural areas must be provided with emplovment partly 
in the tou'ns where they will work as factory workers and partly in 
the State managed farms and the rich peasant farms where they will 
devote their labour as wage-earners, with better conditions of living 
and higher wages assured. 

As for the uneconomic holdings which will grow up as a result of 
redistribution of land, the solution lies in organising the small peasant 
proprietors in co-operative farms. The co-operative device is suited 
hest for those small holders who can in no other way carry on fanning 
■on a modern scientific basis and in an efficient manner. The rich and 
middle peasants also may build up separately their own co-operatives. 
But that is not the main issue. The main issue is how to rehabilitate 
the small holders without depriving them of their ownership rights in 
lands thev cultivate. The co-operative farming method will consoli- 
•date their uneconomic holdings even without the sacrifice of envnership 
rights. 

Our plan, therefore, is a two-step one: the first step is to grant 
and ensure proprietorship rights of the peasants in their lands and the 
second is to organise them into sizable co-operative joint farms. When 
the utility of large-scale farming is sufficiently realised by these peas- 
ants. t!''ey will gradually shake off their attachment towards land, and 
that will be the only practical basis for collective farming on a country- 
wide scale. 

§12. Bhoomidan or Bbcodcin Mission of Acbarya Vinoba Bbave : 

Sri Ehave has followed the Gandhian line of land reform. It is 
no doubt true that his appeal for social justice for the under-privilege :1 
seems to he in close accord with the ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
wants to have the land reform with the willing consent of the landed 
people. It i.s for this reason that he has embarked upon his niission 
to collect lands as ^ifts from the landholders which will be distributed 
to tlie landless cltivators. He has so far chalked out a plan which 
proposes to make a sift of at least an acre of land to each of the land- 
less families which, according to him. number 50 millions or 5 crores. 
He has so far collected some lands and is optimistic in his mission. 
It was reported on 24tlj February, 1952** that Acharya Bhave had so 


* For a further trc.itmcnt of these quc-stions vide Sec. 13 of this Chapter. 

•* T/te Statesman. 
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far received 75,000 acres of land as gifts for distribution to the land- 
less poor. _ 

We do not doubt the earnestness and sincerity of Acnarya tihave,. 
but we are suspicious as to how far his scheme will bring about a 
fundamental change in the Agrarian set-up. Any land reform scheme, 
worth the name, must at the present moment be closely associatefi 
with the need for more production of food in consonance with a rising 
standard of living of the rural masses. The Bhoodan plan seems to 
be impracticable in the sense that it runs counter to the acquisitive 
motive inherent in men and women of the feudal or capitalist society. 
Again, the fulfilment of the plan will take a long time. see that 

he has collected 75,0G0 acres of land in 9 months roughly; on this 
basis, the collection of 5 crore acres will take about 500 years* — 
assuming that the rate of collection will not increase or decrease. 
The assumption that the rate of collection will not increase may be 
defended on the ground that since the landholders are wedded to self- 
i iterest and profit motive, they will not part with their interest and 
rights. Of course, Acharya Bhave’s appeal may inspire a few. but 
rot the whole, since all are not Hying in the paradise or the Ram Rajya 
vhkh is impossible of attainment in the Kali Yug. Again, some may 
say that after a number of ^-ears, and gradually and gradually, the land 
system will be reformed on the Gandhian line, and so it is nscles tw 
blither about land reform on other lines. But we may say, following 
an eminent economist, that “in the long run we are all dead.” Again. 
Mr. I'atil, member of the Planning Commission has criticised Bhave’s 
plan on the ground that it will give rise to the danger of uneconomic- 
lioldings which will be detrimental to a possible rise in agriculturaf 
production and will check the diversification of rural employmeut 
which is, according to the Planning Commission, a pre-requisite to 
the rationalisation of agriculture. As Jfr. Pafil puts it, “the future 
picture of our rural society should be one in which a decreasing 
number of people are engaged in food production and others are absorbed 
in cottage and small scale industries.’’ In conclusion we may say that 
Acharya .Bhave’s move seems to be unlikely to bring about any basic 
change in the agrarian order of our country; it will rather misguide 
the jieople into thinking, too complacently perhaps, that the Bhoodan 
scheme would solve the countr 3 ''s land problems and might even be a 
better and a more welcome substitute for Zamindari abolition. 


’ Comp.ire sudi .i prospect of Lind reforms in fndi.n with the rcnlily about 
land rcionns in C.iina : The Cliincse .Agr.iri.in Reform Law war. enacted on 
June 2S, )9'0. Ronehiy between July, IPJO. and September, I£5I, 12 m. hectares 
or 29-fA m. .icrcs were distributed among 90 m. or 9 crorcs o: peasants who had 
no land or only small fragments. During the same period, land reform was com- 
pleted in .ire.is sWtli a rural population of over 150 m. or 15 crorcs. By the end 
of September, 1951, land reform had neen completeti in areas svith a total popula- 
tion of over 30j m. or 31 crorcs. (Vide People’s China, October 1, 1951, article 
^ Tung Pi-Wu, Vicc-Prcmicr of the Central People’s Government of China. 
Further, it w.is anticipated in September, 1951, diat hy the spring of 1952, the 
land reforms movc.ment would he heading towards completion on the Chines- 
mam Lind Qhul, article hy Madam San-Yat-Sen, Vice-CIiairm.in of the Central 
Peoples Government). 
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^13. A 13-Point Plan of Agrarian Reforms in India and 
Pakistan : 


(1) The abolition of landlordisni and of all intermediate 
.rights and interests in land must claim first prioritv in any scheme of 
land reforms in this sub-continent. Agriculture 'and agriculturists 
•cannot fiourish under existing feudal and semi-feudal land relations. 
We, therefore, endorse the familiar view that in the jigrarian economy 
•of India or of Pakistan there is no room for intermediaries and tint 
land must belong to the tiller. _ This means that the legal rights oi 
ownership ot land now vesting in absentee or non-cultivating land- 
owners must be abolished together with the interests and^ profits 
accruing from such ownership. The mere enactment of Zamindari 
Abolition Laws, as is now being done in Indian States and Pakistani 
^Provinces, is not the only real desideratum. It is the immediate im- 
plementation of such laws that is the crux of the matter. 

(2) The actual proprietorship oi land must vest in its tiller who 
tills the land either himself or with hired labour. Proprietar)- right 
is to accrue to those who invest labour and capital in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The existing class of cultivators and such non-culti- 
vating owners who would forthwith take to cultivation shall ipso 
facto and automatical!}- become the owners of the lands they cultivate. 

(3) The peasant proprietors, as contemplated in paragraph two 
above, would be in the position of old Khudkasht Raiyats and will be 
subject to certain obligation to the State and society, and he bound bv 
certain restrictions as given in paragraph nine below; they will have 
•heritable, permanent and limited transferable rights in lands %vhicli 
they cultivate. 

(4) There will be a ceiling or a limit to the amount of land that 
may be owned by a peasant family, allowing, of course, some addi- 
tional quantity for joint families or families pursuing large-scale, 
scientific, farming methods or in certain other very special cases, c.g.. 
charitable institutions. This limit mav be set bv thrice the size of 


the Optimum holding as defined below. 

(5) Optimum holding means what is desirable in respect of its 
:size,— desirable from the angle of (a) cflident management and pro- 
•ductive agriculture, and (b) a fair living standard for the culti-vating 
family. Obviously, this Optimum is not a fixed quantity but_ will 
vary as the technique of cultivation and the peasant’s standard of liv- 
ing' will var}'. We may arbitrarily fix the size of an Optimum hold- 
ing at, say, 'lO acres in A\'est Bengal. Of course, an Optimum hold- 
ing will always be bigger than an Economic holding winch may 
roughly consist of 5 acres (in West Bengal) and which means a liokl- 
ing just sufficient for the tolerable maintenance of the cultivating 
family — no question of a ‘’standard of living’ arises here. 

(6) Xon-cultivating owners, and in some cases rich farmer.- 
who now hold vast lands in their Khas or direct possession (such as 
‘Sir or TCatid-Ka.sht’ lands) will loose all lands in e.xcess of thrice tlie 
size of Optirnunt holdings except in such cases as arc mentioned in pam 
four above. All lands thus passing out of their ownership rights will 
be distri'outed as follows: — ^Existing share-croppers will beco:ne owners 
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in respect of such lands as they are nou- cultivating, but only upto 
the limit of ah Economic holding. Out of the remaining lands, por- 
tions will be distributed in a planned manner among the associates 
farm labourers and local small holders so as to bring their holdings up 
to the size of Economic holdings as far as possible. _ The rest of the 
lands, H any, will vest in the Government to be utilised in a manner 
most suitable for improved State farming. It is needless to add that 
all culturable uncultivated lands — ^irrespective of the question of their 
existing ownership — will vest in the Govcrnmenr, for purpos<^ of start- 
ing State Farms, experimental stations for seed production, grass 
farms, mixed farms or cattle or dairy farms, etc. 

(7) All waste lands, common grazing grounds, forests or woods 
and tanks or waterways will belong to the State and will be placed 
under the joint control and management of the Government and the 
Village Panchayats, or local land commission, or regional agricultural 
co-operatives. The profits and interests arising from these sources 
will be enjoyed by the local people collectively subject to the payment 
of a portion of the profits, etc., to the State. 

(S) The surplus population which cannot be provided with land 
even after a judicious redistribution of lands is effected, will have 
to b'e absorbed as wage earners in the State Farms, Governmental 
experimental stations, etc., and in big farms of individual cultivators, 
if any. Some of them will also be employed in suitable cottage indus- 
tries and agro-industries in rural areas; in small and medium factories 
in the countryside ; and in the growing industrial enterprises in towns 
and their suburbs. 

(9) Holdings will be impartible and heritable by the most 
willing and efficient among prospective successors of the present cul- 
tivating fanners. Transferability is to be limited to members of the 
same agricultural co-operative in the case of co-operative members. 
In the case of family farms of individual cultivators, transference will 
not be allowed to (a) anybody beyond the borders of the Village 
Panchayat, or (b) non-cultivating families, or (c) cultivating fami- 
lies with a ceiling quantity of land in their possession. Subletting 
will also be prohibited. Wlien a peasant may give up cultivation, his 
holding will vest in the Co-operative of which he happens to he a 
member or in the Village Panchayat concerned. Cultivators who do 
not follow prescribed rules of good Ini.sbandry will loss their lands. 

(10) . Even after the contemplated land redistribution takes 
place, as formulated above, there ivill, of course, remain different 
grades and classes of farmers enjo 3 'ing var\’ing economic .statu.s and 
ha\-ing varying quantities of lands in their possc.ssion— small farmers, 
medium farmers, big fanners, even capitalist rich farmers in tb« 
sense of running sizable fanns with hired labour. In such a situa- 
^on, the salvation of small and medium fanners will lie in pur^uiim 
Co-opcrat.ive joint-farmng. Collective Fanns on Soviet model are 
undoubtedly the most ehicicnt type of farms and tbev mav inevit- 
ably be flic long-term olijcctivc so as to attain the height of acmicul- 
tiira( prosperity; but the Soviet example will not suit India or Pakis- 
tan ju.st at the present moment; because, Soviet Agricidtural Collcc- 
tues are an historical product which have been organised through 
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persistent effort in a new, revolutionar}- process. Unless the people 
of India and Pakistan pass through several stages of successful socia- 
list experiment in farm organisation including the construction of a 
network of iMachine and Tractor Stations, they cannot have the Soviet- 
type of Collective Farms in this sub-continent. It seems that the 
Bulgarian type of farming as described elsewhere,* will suit existing 
agrarian conditions obtaining in this land. As we have explained 
above, private property right in land will belong to the cultivators 
under certain conditions ; this right they will retain even while, per- 
suaded (not coerced) to join Co-opera{ive joint farming societies. 
They will, in addition, retain ownership of their houses, kitchen 
gardens, poultry and other personal properties. As in Bulgaria, they 
will be paid land rents b}- the Co-operative joint farming society which 
they choose to form or join and will also be paid portions of tne earn- 
ings of the Co-operative in proportion to their sendees or labour 
devoted to the farm work. The plough-cattle and agricultural imple- 
ments will, of course, be collectively held by the meinbers of the Co- 
operative. The Co-operatir-e members will pool together their lands 
which they will jointh* till, and will jointly sow and han’est the crop, 
manage the marketing and do all other odd jobs. 

(11) . The agricultural co-operatives will be formed entirely on 
a voluntary basis ; the members will have the right to opt out within 
a specified period, say, upto three years since the inception, specially 
if they feel dissatisfied with the results achieved by the Co-operatives. 
This option will dispel prejudice and suspicion at the formative stage, 
will subsequently inspire sincere collaboration among co-operators and 
also ensure efficient management and smooth functioning of th^ co- 
operative farms, — assuming that adequate training and education are 
imparted to the functionaries. 

(12) . Those peasant families who do not join agricultural co- 

operatives must- l)e brought within the pundew of wide-spread co-ope- 
rative effort in all aspects of agricultural production outside joint 
cultivation. They must be made to work and flourish in the direct 
context of multipurpose co-operative associations. The problems of 
cheap credit. long-terms finance, land consolidation, marketing, provi- 
sion of seed, manure, cattle, implements, etc., — in fact, all the aspects 
of farm economy must be properh^ tackled through multi-purpose co- 
operative organisations set up all around the rural areas, may 

profit by carefully studying the recent Balkan and Cliinese e.xperi- 
ments in all these aspects of agricultural co-operation. 

(13) . State aid to agriculture will be rendered in the shape of 
agricultural debt-reduction and granting of credit facilities, extension of 
technical help in land reclamation, supply of compost manure or 
swithelic fertiliser, etc. The Government must cause widespread scienti- 
fic researches to be conducted systematically in agro-biolog}', soil- 
chemi.-rtry. breeding of stock and veterinar}’ science and mu.st talce 
steps to reach out the fruits of such researches to the man behind the 
plough. The Government will help the cultivators in other ways also, 
sucIj as. through supph- of tractors and mechanical implements and 


Vide Chnp, 9 of this volume. 
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motive power; through State purchase of farm produce; demonstra- 
tion and agricultural exhibition; ‘’grow more food” aids and organi- 
sation of conferences of cultivators; official planning and collection of 
reliable statistics; well-knit programmes of afforestation and multi- 
purpose river irrigation. The Government will naturally initiate 
two-year and five-year plans and undertake to educate the cultivators 
h}- means of suitable propaganda work that is likely to rouse patriotic 
fervour among peasants and enthuse them in fulfilling their produc- 
tion quotas, raising, in general, the level of agricultural efficiency, 
improving their own economic and social status by dint of all manner 
of productive effort, and so on and so forth. 

§14. Recommendations of the Indian Congress. Agrarian Reforms 

Committee (1948)* : 

(A) Introduction : 

The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee which sub- 
mitted its report in the Autumn of 1949 is strongly of the opinion 
that “in the agrarian economy of India there is no place for intenne- 
diaries and land must belong to the tiller.” Those who have been 
cultivating land continuously for a period of si.x years should, in the 
opinion of the Committee, automatically get full occujiancy rights. 
Only those owners who put in a minimum amount of physical labour 
and participate in actual agricultural operations would be deemed to 
cultivate land personally. 

The owner will have the option to resume the holding to the 
extent to which it is necessary to make his self -cultivated holding 
economic. The Committee has akso recommended that the tenant 
■should have the right to purchase the holding at a reasonable price to 
be determined by regional land tribunal. The Committee has laid 
special emphasis on immediate prevention of all evictions and the pre- 
paration of record of rights by local land tril)unals, witli which non- 
official opinion will be associated. All tenants to whichever class they 
may belong, must be protected from rack-renting and illegal exactions. 

These are understood to be some of the more important recom- 
mendations made by nine-men Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 
appointed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the then President of the Indian 
National Congress on the unanimous suggestion of the Revenue 
Ministers’ Conference held in December, 1947. 

(B) Agrarian Policy : 

Observing that no single uniform method of land utilisation can' 
meet the requirements of the situation in view of the fact that the 
existing pattern of agricultural economy is very complex and the 
problems which it has faced are variegated, “the Committee kept 
before itself the following main principles as governincr the Agrarian 
policy of the country.” ' » - 6 

(1) The .Agrarian economy should provide an opportunity for 
the development of the farmer's personality. 


• The Committee submitted their report towards the end of October 19-19. 
10 
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(2) There should be no scope for exploitation of one class bv 
another. 

(3) There should be maximum cfticienc}' of production, and 

(4) The scheme of reforms should be' within the realms oi 
practicability. 

The central concept of the recommendations of the Committee is 
that of an economic holding" which should be determined according to 
the economic conditions of different regions on the following princi- 
ples : 

(1) It must afford a reasonable standard of living to the 
cultivators : 

(2) It must provide full employment to a family of normal size 
and at least to a pair of bullocks. 

(C) Sizes oj Holdings : 

Two other forms of sizes of holdings evolved by the Committee 
are (a) basic holdings and (b) optimum holdings. 

The basic holding in the opinion of the Committee will be smaller 
than the economic holding. A basic holding has been defined as “a 
holding smaller than which would be palpably uneconomic from th.e 
point of view of efficiency of agricultural operations.” 

The Committee also felt that there should be a ceiling to the size 
of holdings which an}^ one fanner should own and cultivate. In the 
first place, the supply of land, in relation to the number of people 
seeking it, is so limited that not to put a ceiling on individual holdings 
would be irrational and unjust. Secondly, under present technique 
of cultivation, the managerial capacity and financial resources of an 
average cultivator in India, the optimum size of a holding has to b.c 
fairly low. The Committee has, therefore, recommended that the 
optimum size should be three times the size of the economic holding. 
Certain exceptions, however, have been allowed in case of joint fami- 
lies and charitable institutions. 

(D) Co-operative Joint Fanning: 

The Committee has recommended co-operative joint farming for 
holdings below the basic size. Co-operative joint farm should be 
fonned whenever the requisite number of below-basic-holders come 
together and constitute a holding of the optimum size. The reason 
for the suggestion of the Committee is to be found in the fact that 
there is a limit below which family farming even with all co-operative 
aids ceases to be economic. 

The Committee is convinced that without this co-operative_ farm- 
ing for family farms and joint farming for holdings below basic, the 
efficiency of agriculture cannot be substantially increased. It ba.s. 
therefore, recommended that the State should be _ empowered to 
enforce the application of var>‘ing degrees of co-operation for different 
types of farming. Thus, while the family farmer (holder of a farm 
between the basic and the optimum) will have to make _ use of the 
multi-purpose co-operative society for marketing, credit, etc., the 
below-basic-holder will have to cultivate his farm jointly with such 
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other holders. The organisational and other difficulties involved in 
the implementation of the proposal, however, would necessitate its 
spread over a period of time. A beginning mar* be made in selected 
areas and its extension may be entrusted to speciall}' trained persons 
under the planned direction and control of a provincial co-operative 
fanning board. The gradualness of the programme, intelligent pro- 
paganda, liberal State-aid and its judicious implementation by a 
specially trained cadre would, to a very great extent, reduce the 
psychological hesitation of the farmer to take to the co-operative 
patterns recommended by the Committee. The Committee firnih' 
believes that the agrarian traditions of this country are in favour of 
and not against the Committee’s recommendations. 

The Coimnittee has also recommended the creation of State farms 
for the purpose of research and experimentation. 

(E) Rights in land : 

On the question of rights in land, the Committee is of the opinion 
that these should be shared between the communit}'- and the tiller. 
The idea of proprietorship in which the owner could use or misuse land 
as he likes is incongruous with the economic and social needs of our 
times. This, however, does not mean that the State should assume 
ail the rights and authority leaving no scope for the initiative on the 
part of the cultivators and for developing their personality. In the 
scheme of rights, — permanent, transferable and heritable, — envisaged 
by the Committee, tlie cultivator will have a right of cultivation sub- 
ject to the following conditions : — 

(1) That he does not sublet his holding. 

(2) That he transfers his holding according to well-defined 
priorities laid down by the appropriate authority and at a price which 
is reasonable and not speculative. 

(3) That he conforms to the test of good husbandry and the 
scheme of crop-planning proposed from time to time by the I,and 
Commission. 

The rights vested in the community are to be exereised by the 
Land Commission through agencies at difi'erent levels, the basic one 
being village pauchayal elected on adult franchise and proportional 
representation. The panchayat wilt be in charge of all common assets 
-of the village, c.g., the waste land, village sites, tanks, forests, etc. It 
will also be responsible for the collection of land rates from the culti- 
vators. 

(F) Land Adniiuislration: 

With a view to improving the present system of administration 
■pertaining to the various aspects of land use and management, the 
Committee has recommended a single and integrated machinerr- with 
regional units composed of different elements,— officials, experts and 
representatives of the agricultural population with all powers and re=- 
-ponsibihtie.- at present vested in various departments dealing with 
problem of the agrarian economy. _ The idea is to impart a functional 
rather than a political approach in land administration. Maximum- 
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efforts will have also to be made at decentralising the functions of this- 
.idnimistrative machiner}' b}' devolving as mucli power as possible on 
the regional units. 

At the apex of this machinery will be a statutorv Central Land 
Commission whose primary- duty would be to evolve an all-India 
scheme of crop-planning and allocate resources according to priorities. 
Tliere will be Provincial Land Commissions with a wider range of 
funcLun and responsibilities. “ 

(G) Specialised Boards: 

The Provincial Land Commission will be assisted bv a number of 
specialised boards such as those for rural finance, co-operative farm- 
ing, wages determination, etc. The Committee has also recommended 
the cr^tion of a rural economic civil seiwice for the execution of the 
Commission s work. There will be similar regional authorities in 
charge of a group of villages, the basic unit being the village panchayat. 

(H) Agriculture Indebtedness: 

On the question of agricultural indebtedness, the Committee is- 
of the opinion that for a large sector of the agrarian population the 
burden of indebtedness has not diminished inspite of high prices. It 
has, therefore, recommended compulsoiw- scaling down of the debts 
on the basis of the paying capacity and the enquiry^ of the loans in 
case of farmers. In case of agricultural labourers, however, the Com- 
mittee has whole-heartedly endorsed the schemes for compulsory 
registration and control of money-lenders. 

The important question, however, is the provision of alternative 
credit at reasonable rates. For this the Consmittee has suggested that 
there should be a single agency in charge of all credits. The credit 
should be as far as possible controlled, functional and in kind and the 
fullest use should be made of multi-purpose co-operatives for the 
purpose. 

The main features of the Committee s recommendations, however, 
is that lack of credit-worthiness should not come in the way of the 
cultivator in securing the essential requirements ^qf farming. This 
has been the biggest impediment in the progress oi institutional credit. 
The percentage of uncredit-worthy’ cultivators in India is so vast that 
anv scheme of credit which confines itself to the so-called credit- 
worthy cultivators, will only touch the fringe of the problem^ leaving 
the vast numbers to the mercy of money-lenders. The Conimittee re- 
co^nised that the extension of credit to uncredit-worthy cultivators 
would ultimatelv amount to a scheme of subsidisation. But there 
seems to be no escape from such commitments. .All such finance may 
be considered as a. part of the scheme of rehabilitation. 

(I) Marhctinq and Rural Finance : — 

According to the Committee, regulated market, multipurpose co- 
operative societies and the licensc-d ware-houses would be the major 
planks in the scheme of refonns of marketing and rural finance. 
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(J) Stabilisation oj prices :- — 

The Committee believes that the assurance of a reasonable income 
to the agriculturists trrough stabilisation of prices or a scheme of 
•crop insurance is necessarj' for the success of agrarian reforms. It 
lias, therefore, reommended that a technique should be evolved for 
maintaining a parity between prices of agricultural and industrial 
.comn?odities. 

The Committee has emphasised the need for the proper mainten- 
ance of agricultural statistics without which no sound policies of 
agricultural planning and development can be fonnulated. The point 
that needs to he noted is that the task of organising the statistic.s 
should be a joint effort of statisticians and agricultural economists. 

(K) Rural Welfare:— 

No agrarian reform will be complete unless it embraces the aggre- 
gate life of the villagers. In a final chapter, the Committee has, 
therefore, given a comprehensive plan for the organisation of rural 
■welfare.* 

§15. Recommendations of the Pakistan Muslim League Agrarian 
Committee (1843). 

What is now Western Pakistan was, in pre-war days, regarded 
by inhabitants of the Gangetic plain as a happy land for the cvilti- 
vator. Yet, if there was truth in this, prosperity there was only com- 
parative and was partly the outcome of some irrigational facilities 
provided during the last few decades. Darkness existed, more than 
light. Hari’s (share-cropper’s) condition in Sind had long called for 
redress. Throughout this North-AVestern region the circumstances 
of tcnants-at-will and agricultural labour needed bettering, the evils 
of landlordism were prevalent as well as such general handicaps as 
rural ignorance, indigence and ill-health, fragmentation and unecono- 
mic size of holdings, and backward methods of husbandry'. 

Pakistan's provincial Governments have been initiating agrarian 
reforms. In East Pakistan, the East Bengal State Acquisition and 
Tenancy Act lias been passed**. Reform in Western Pakistan was 
stimulated by the Muslim League, which, in February, 1949. appoint- 
ed an Agrarian Committee containing Mian ^^lumtaz Alohammcd 
Daulatana, Begmn Shah Nawaz and Khan Abdul Oayyum Khan. This 
body produced a lucid and succinct report, which the League’s Work- 
ing Committee was reported to have accepted in principle hv Septem- 
ber, 1949. 

The Agrarian Committee’s recommendations are in three parts; 
(I)^thc minimum immediately necessan' to mitigate the present system 
of “feudal tenures”; (2) those required to replace that .system b}' 
State controlled and regulated peasant proprietorship; and (3) a final 
section devoted to rural conditions general!}'. In the first, immediate, 
category fall the bestowal of full proprietary rights on occupancy 


*Tt;c A. R. Patril(a, Calcutta Edition, 3-UA9. 

* * Vide Ch. 7 above. 
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tenants, mfh compensation to landlords; securitv, at anv rate for 15 
years, for tenants-at-will : abolition of “Feudal "levies" "(the “illegal 
abwabs" of undivided Bengal)'; cash rent in place of the “batai’' 
system, State protection to agricultural labourers and artisans. The 
niaximum area in private ownership is fixed at 150 acres of average 
irrigated land; more if land is less advantageousU- circumstanced; 
above that maximum, property should be acquired "on compensation 
and distributed among the landless and those with uneconomic hold- 
ings. W'hat total compensation is payable is not stated; it 
should be partly in cash but mostly in bonds. Perhaps because of 
experience elsewhere in the sub-continent, v/here land reform, espe- 
cially compensation, has proved very contentious, the Committee re- 
commends that measures should be undertaken by the Central Gov- 
emment, and not “piecemeal’’ by the provinces. This suggests fear 
of local obstruction by vested interests, and may be another instance 
of the tendenc}' to think in terms of centralising administration in 
Western Pakistan. A point apparenth- not referred to by the Com- 
mittee is o\vnership by evacuee proprietors. If evacuee interests are 
affected, then they should be handled within the frame-work of am 
Indo-Pakistan agreement, to ensure against injustice. That makes 
Central legislation and administration the more necessary. 

Finally, the Conunittee makes suggestions for ending the evil of 
fragmentation. This, as it is attributed largely to the law of inheri- 
tance. needs delicate management. Relief from pressure on the land 
lies in industrialization; from uneconomic holdings in co-operative 
farming. 

The Committee has solid reasons for saying that “now is the time 
for reform,” (The Stateswau, 26-9-49). 

Towards the end of 1950 the Prime Minister of Pakistan, in 
addressing the Pakistan Food and Agriculture Committee, announced 
tliat the Central Government had decided to appoint a Commission- 
to studv and recommend necessary changes in land tenures througn- 
out Pakistan. Tliis announcement -A-as apparently suggested by the 
need for Central co-ordination of the schemes of agrarian rcfornis in 
the different provincial units of Pakistan. (For provincial refornii, 
Z’idc 20 — ^21, Ch. 7 above). 
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AGRARIAN REFORMS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

§ 1. U. N. O. on Leind Reforms Enquiry ; 

The General Assembly at its fifth session, on 20th November, 1950, 
adopted resolution 401 (V), which recommended that the Secretary- 
General, in co-operation with the Food and Agricultural Organisation 
and in consullation with other appropriate specialised agencies, would 
prepare and submit to the thirteenth session of the Economic and Social 
Council an analysis of the degree to which unsatisfactory forms of 
agrarian structure and, in particular, systems of land tenure, in the 
mrdcr-devcloped countries and territories impede economic development 
and thus depress the standards of living especially of agricultural 
workers and tenants and of small and medium-sized farmers. The 
resolution further recpiested “ the Economic and Social Council to con- 
sider the analysis referred to above and to prepare recommendations to 
the General Assembly with a view to the improvement of the conditions 
of agricultural population.” 

In accordance with the foregoing resolution, a report has been 
prepared by the United Nations, in co-operation with the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations.* In agreeing on the 
plan of work it was considered that the report could not be an 
exhaustive survey either of agrarian structures in all countries or of 
all aspects of the agrarian structure of any one country or small group 
of countries. Tlie short time available since the adoption by the General 
Assembly of resolution 401 (V) strongl}- rc-inforced the limitation on 
the scope of the report imposed by serious lack of data for the anal^vsis 
of agrarian structure. 

Subject to this limitation, the report describes the main features 
of agrarian stnicture in under-developed countries by means of e.xamples 
and deals with the size and layout of farms, the various conditions of 
tcnanc}'. agricultural credit, settlement of legal title to land and to 
water rights, communal tenure and the special problems presented by 
estates and plantations, the relations between the agrarian structure and 
economic development, and so on and so forth. 

§ 2. Agrarian Reform in Asia ; 

Land reform in non-Soviet A.sia is primarily concerned with the 
redistribution of land ownership. Though the laws differ in methods 
of execution, they have a common aim; “Transfer of the ownership 
of land to the peasant cultivators, and abolition of the tenancy system.” 
The different Governments of Asia have made attempts in the past to 


‘The following five sections .arc based on that report since published by 
U.i_.0. under the utie ; Land Reform ; (Defects in Agrarian structure as obstacles 
to Jbconomic Dcvelopnient), 193i. 
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improve the conditions of tenants b}* regulation of rents and the esiah- 
lishment oi secure tenure. The object of recent reforms is inor-' 
fundamental. 

_ We have already* given in the last two chapters elaborate discus- 
sions on land reforms in India and Pakistan. In the follov.dng page.s 
we shall mainly concentrate our attention on land reforms in* japan 
Burma, Formosa, etc. 

§ 3. Japan : 

The conditions of tenancy in Japan were similar to those prevail- 
ing in most regions of Asia before 1946. But one thing was notice- 
able and that was that they were associated with a greater degree of 
economic efficiency and consequent!}- the agricultural productivity in 
Japan was higher than that of any other Asian countrv-; and a Very 
high degree of intensive cultivation was developed in a very small area. 
But the situation was changed in 1946. The object of the reform of 
1946 was apparently the removal of social and agricultural inequality 
in agrarian structure. The provisions oi the law of 1946 are aV 
follows : — 

“ 1. Division of all agricultural lands into owner-farmer land, 
which is land cultivated by an owner, and tenant-farmer land cultivated 
by a tenant. 

“ 2. The Government was authorised to purchase from owners 
for later resale to tenants all tenant-farmer land owned by non-residents 
of the village and all tenant-farmer land in e.Kcess of 2*5 acres (10 acres 
in northern island of Hokkaido where a more extensive agriculture is 
practised) ou-ned by residents of the village. 

“ 3. All owner-farmer land in excess of 7-5 acres (25 acres in 
Hokkaido) was to be purchased unless it could be proved that the 
owner had sufficient family labour to cultivate a larger area or that 
sub-division would result in decreased production. 

“ 4, Tenant-farmer land which would, under the foregoing provi- 
sions, amount to about 12 per cent, of the arable area, was to be subject 
to a written lease and other stringent regulations. 

“ 5. The work of transfer and all decisions pertaining to it were 
the responsibility of ten-man village land Commissions democratically 
elected by landlords, owner-cultivators and tenants. _ Village Commis- 
sioners elected a twenty-man prefectural land Commission of landlords^ 
owner-cultivators and tenants in each of the forty-six prefectures of 
Japan. This was an appeals body which ratified the decisions of the 
X'iilage Commissions.'" 

The elected local commissions, composed of landlords, owner- 
farmers and tenants, carried the law into operation. These conimis- 
sions determined the selection of the Government-purchased land, its 
price and also decided who the new purchaser should he and the sale 
price. There was no problem of fixing the rate of Compensation, as 
prices were fixed on the basis of low money rents (set by the war-time 
legislation) which the rise in farm prices made merely nominal charges. 
It was obkrved that the land was transferred to the tenant who had 
been cultivating it in most cases. The work of transfer has been 
completed in 1951. 
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§4. Taiwan (Formosa) : 

It may be noted that the rent-reduction law was first proposed in 
1926 by the Kuomintang Conference. The law bad. however, been 
■enacted in 1949. As a result of the operation of this law, 25/o rent 
is said to have been reduced. Moreover, it is reported in the official 
records that the price of tenant lands has appreciably declined and the 
tenants are purchasing lands ■“ gradually.” 1 he latest position of the 
peasantry is not, however, known as the island is now under the back- 
ward and reactionary Chiang Kai Sheik regime. 

^ 5. Korea : 

Until very recently, the characteristic feature of Korean agricul- 
ture was the concentration of the ownership of land. Of the total 
number of farmers, about half was landless and almost another third 
had scanty holdings which they had been forced to supplement by 
renting land. “ Rents were high, averaging 55 to 60 per cent, of the 
product, while the expenses of cultivation were usually met by the 
tenant.”* 

But with the end of the .Second World War, the condition changed 
considerably. “ In North Korea the land reform of March 1946 dis- 
tributed 2,450,000 acres taken from the estates of landlords and rich 
peasants to 725,000 landless peasantry and small holders, in return for 
a iiasic tax in kind, equivalent to 25% of the crop, and additional 
Special contribution ’ the extent of which it is difficult to ascertain.”! 

The South Korean land reform took place in two stages. In 1948, 
under the lililitary Government, some 550,000 acres of Japanese- 
owned land were sold to 500,000 tenants in return for a payment in 
kind spread over fifteen years and equal to three times the annual pro- 
duction of the principal crop on the land received. In June 1949, a 
Land Reform Law was passed, redistributing large estates owned by 
Koreans. Tenants receiving such land are required to pay an amount 
equal to 30 per cent, of average annual production during a period of 
five years. Landlords are being compensated mostly in Government 
bonds. On 5th March, 1951, the Republic of Korea Government 
announced that 1,029,000 acres or 18 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of South Korea, had been distributed to 1,200,000 tenant farmers, 

§ 6. Burma : 

After 1930, the basic agrarian problem of Burma has been the rajiid 
concentration of land in the hands of money-lenders. These money- 
lenders financed the expansion of rice cultivation. “ It is estimated 
that by 1939 one-third of the land in the whole countrj' and nearlv half 
the land in Lower Burma had thus been alienated, the proportion being 
higher in the rice growing districts.” Rents were not high in relation 
to other countries of Asia, but the tenants enjoved very little security. 
The I'enancy Act of 1940 was enacted to give the tenants securitv of 


•Land Rejorm (U.N.O., 1951) p. 57, 
j Ibid. 
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tenure and the Land Alienation Act of 1940 prohibited transfer of land 
to non-agr]culturists, hut these measures had become largely ineffective 
clue to the administrative sliorb-comings and the out-break of war. 


The Land Nationalisation Act passed in 194S provided that the 
Government resume possession of agricultural lands held by non- 
agriculturists, and also of all holdings above a certain size the maximum 
being fixed at 50 acres for rice land. 25 acres for dryland and 10 acres 
for alluvial land. Gardens and orchards, as well as" land planted with 
rubber and Nipa palm, are exempt from the provisions of the Act. 
Compensation is fixed at variable rates, depending on the nature of 
tenure. In the greater part of the area affected by refonns, compensa- 
tion is not to exceed twelve times the annual land tax while for some 
lands it is equivalent to onl\' one year's tax. The lands taken into 
the possession of the Government were to be redistributed to peasants 
on the general basjs of the area that could be cultivated by one yoke 
of cattle (10 to 15 acres) per family. 

In 1948, when the Act was passed, the original intention was to 
apply it first to six areas, namel}*, Tharrawaddy and Kyankse districts. 
Amarapura, Henzada and Taikyi townships, and Zeyawadd}'. However, 
owing to disturbed conditions, little was done to implement it. In 
]\Iay 1950, it was decided to extend its application to other areas, and 
a beginning was made with the transfer of 60,000 acres of land in 
Syrian!. Financial assistance amounting to Rs. 400,000 was given by 
the Government. In addition to Syrian!, the Nationalisation Act is 
expected to be applied mainly in the districts of iMandalay, Amarapura, 
Tharrawaddy, Kyankse, Henzada and Insein. 


§ 7. Agrarian Reforms in People’s Republic of China : 

The People's Republic of China was set up on October 1, 1949. 
Alread}', in the old liberated areas, agrarian refonn was carried out m 
an area covering 600,000,000 viozc or about 30 crores of bighas or 
100 million acres of arable land and containing a population of some 
150 million ]>easants. In such areas, the s}'stcin of “ (and to the tiller ” 
has been firmly instituted. And the peasants, working on their own 
farms, are more eager than ever to step up their production. In the 
vast newl}' liberated areas, the thorough execution of the policy of 
reduction of rent and equitable allocation of taxes has been_pur,sued 
vigorously. '• 

The ' first interim measure undertaken by the new People s 
Government was the reduction of rent and the curbing of the land- 
lord's power. Next came the Agrarian Refonn Law in June, 19oJ. 
This law divides peasants into one of the five classes which are .as 
follows: (1) Landlord who depends on exploitation for his means 
of livelihood, whether or not he is an absentee landlord; (2) Rich 
peasants who. while owning their own land, themselves work it. as a 
means of livelihood and employ labourers in addition to the labour of 
their own family; (3) the middle peasant who is the owner of only 
part of his land and employs little or no labour outside his own faniih , 
(4) Poor peasant who scrapes :i living from land which is^ entirely 
rented ; (5) the labourer vrho neither owns nor rents land, fhe nev. 
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law takes from the first class, the landlord, land which is given to the 
fourth and fifth classes of poor peasants and labourers. 

The unit for land reform has been the hsiang. The law reform- 
ing team first makes a thorough investigation of land ownership, of 
lateur power in each family, ownership of farm implements, animals 
and of temporar}' absentees from the village. After the completion 
of the preliminary survey, the villagers are called upon to classify 
themselves in the stipulated groups. This is done by a process of 
democratic estimation in a mass meeting. 

In order to implement the agrarian reforms polic}’ the Ministry 
of Agriculture issued order to award cash bounties, gold medals and 
certificates of merit to many peasants, mutual aid teams, agricultural 
co-operatives and State farms for having achieved bumper crops in 
1951. These measures, no doubt, went a long way to solve the food 
problem as well as to release the initiative of the peasantry of Peoples’ 
China. In 1950-51, the land reform programme was operated in the 
newly liberated areas. Peasants utilised their best efforts to organise 
mutual aid teams and productive co-operatives. Extensive use of 
fertilisers, insect-killers and improved seeds was encouraged and 
adopted. They took recourse to positive and successful measures to 
breed more draught animals. Large-scale water conservancy work was 
undertaken. A large number of small-scale consen'ancy work's were 
also carried through in 1951. 

By September, 1951, this movement of agrarian reform covered 
the areas containing two-thirds of China’s rural population. _ Further, 
it was expected to cover the whole area containing the main land of 
New China by the Spring of 1952. If by October 1949, land reform 
was completed in areas with a rural population of over 150 millions, 
by September, 1951, it was completed in areas compri.sing a total popu- 
lation of over .370 millions and in the remaining areas with a total 
population of less than 90 millions it was expected to be completed 
in 1952. 

The positive effect of this land reform has been manifold and 
multifarious. It has done away with the feudal e.xploitation in the 
vast rural areas. “Under the guidance of the Peoples' Government, 
Chiiia’s liberated peasants are passing from primitive and unproductive 
individual fanning to mutual-aid, co-operative and collective farming. 
Instead of digging with hoes at tiny plots leased from the landlords, 
they are being provided with improved implements, selected seeds, 
fertilisers, funds and many other types of assistance by the Govern- 
ment and by their own co-operatives.”* 

The land reforni has restored grain production and greatly 
increased the production of technical crops, such as cotton. Grain 
production had reached 92-8 uer cent, of the pre-war peak. Cotton 
shot, up to 33 per cent, above the pre-war height. The planned grain 
harvests for 1952 would ecjual or surpass the best pre-war figures. In 
cotton, the plan called for a crop 60 per cent, above the pre-war record. 


People’s China — No. S, 1952, p. S. 
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The land reform has increased the productivity of agriculture Th'* 

i-pcnlVnf improved productivity per hectare, as a 

result of help, encouragement and awards being given to the peasants; 


PRODUCTION PER HECTARE 


Producer 

Province 

Kind of 

Quantity 



grain 

(tons) 

Yang Chan-ju 

Hopei 

rice 

.. 12-15 

Shih An-fu 

Shensi 

wheat . , 

. . 6 08 

Chu Yuo-li 

Shansi 

cotton 

6-84 

Y'ang Feng-cheng . . 

Shantung 

com 

. . 950 

Chang Tti-Shu 

Pingyuan 

millet . . 

7-67 

Chiang Chi-fang . . 

Heilung Kiang 

soy bean 

. . 4-30 

Chen Erh-hsing , . 

o 

Hopei 

sweet potatoes 

.. 6094 


The total grain yield in 1950 was 14% higher than in 1949. It 
was estimated that the 1951 figure was 8% higher than that of 1950. 
The cotton crop in 1950 was 58-9% higiier than in 1949. It wa.? 
estimated that the 1951 yield increased by 36’9% over that of 1950. 

The Peoples* Government have undertaken large-scale measures 
to put an end to flood and drought that constantly afflicted Chinese 
agriculture in the past. The Chinese peasantry have been getting great 
aids from the state-operated enterprises as well as particularly from 
the growing number of state-farms and farm-tool stations. The most 
modern methods of farming are being introduced to the Chinese agri- 
culture. For the long-range purpose of ending floods the Central 
Peoples’ Government has led the people throughout the country in 
carrying^ out gigantic water-consen-ancy plans. Of particular import- 
ance is the harnessing of the Huai River first proposed by Mao Tse- 
Tung. The construction work for the first stage of the project to 
harness the Huai River has been completed. This work has made 
possible the first bumper harvest in many years in the Huai River 
Valley. The 55 million people in the Huai River Valley have freed 
themselves forever from grave threat of floods.'*'* 

So it can be rightly said that the thorough and speed}- implemen- 
tation of agrarian reform on a gigantic scale is a momentous victory 
in the history of Xew China.*** 


§ 8. Agrarian Reforms in Eur-American Countries : 

(A) 7.m\cs of Reform : Measures comprising agrarian refornis 
in Eur-American countries vary- from region to region. The countries 
of Europe may be grouped into three distinct zones on the 'oasis of 


* Op. di. 

** People's China, No. 7, Vol. October 1, 1931.^ - 

***For die AgrarLin Reform Law of tlic People's Republic of China, 195D, rsue 
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the nature of reforms adopted or the kind of legislation enacted in 
effecting these reforms. 

(a) The countries of Western Europe may be described as tne 
Zojie of Land Settlement. It includes Great Britain. France, West 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. 

(b) The countries of Eastern Europe may be described as the 
Zone of Radical Agrarian Reforms. It comprises Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Finland.. 

(c) Soviet Union ma}' be called the Zone of Agrarian Collec- 
tivism. In regard to this zone, no question of agrarian “ reforms ” 
can arise since the agrarian problems of Tsarist Russia have been 
solved through an unprecedented revolutionary process. 

The land problems dealt with in the various countries of Y'^estern 
and Eastern Europe admit of a five-fold classification, namely, the 
problems of (1) Land Settlement and Land Reclamation, (2) Size 
of Holdings, (3) Tenancy Reforms and Legislation, (4) Regulation 
of Rights in Land, and (5) Good Management of Estates and Farms. 
The Legi.slative measures adopted in various countries are directed to - 
attain two broad results, (t) the removal of the prevailing inequality 
in land distribution and (li) the proper utilisation of the soil. The 
measures taken may be described as follows; — * 

(B) Land Settlement and Land Reclamation: The various - 
legislative measures under this head seek to extend the area of culti- 
vation either through the reclamation of waste land or through the 
release of Government owned land, and to settle the landless agricul- 
turists on newly acquired or reclaimed land. These measures also ■ 
include the buying up of big estates owned by individuals and institu- 
tions and parcelling out the land among landless cultivators.** 

The Italian Government passed a law in 1923, which, later on. . 
inspired the Decree of 1933 on this subject. 

As typical organisations entrusted with the carrying out of land 
reclamation operations, there may be mentioned, among others, the 
ivasfcr and Bodenverbande (drainage and land Consortia) of Germany, 
the land reclamation and land improvement Consordia of Italy, the 
svatcringnes of Belgium, the land drainage Co-operative Society of 
Poland, the public economic associations for carrying out land improve- 
ments in Bulgaria. 

_ In U._K. a Land Settlement Association was established in 1934, 
assisted with funds for the establishment of small holdings for farm 
families without land. The Small Holdings and Allotments Act. 1923, 


• I .im indoicc! to Shri S. S. Kapur for his Special Article on AgrictdUmil 
Usmation m boreisn Countries, vide Agricultural Situation in Indi.i. Julv 19-9 
p. A5-. el scq. ' ’ ■’ ' ’ 

*»For .1 comparative study it m.iy be noted tli.u in the USSR there are no 
longer any peasants without land. In capitalist countries there are millions of such 
peasants. In the U.S.A for instance, the number of tenant farmers without anv 
land of their own was 42-! per cent, of the total number of households in I93i'- 
in France It was 2ra per cent, and in li.aly 26-1 per cent. Reference; fndo.Sotic’t 
Journal, Lth Fcoruar 5 -, 19^0, page 4, published in Bombay, India. 
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•enipowercfl the local bodies to ■“ pro«de holdings, with the approval 
Oi the ^Ministry, a^t a loss, the !Ministr\' being liable to contribute up to 
a maximum of 75% of the estimated annual loss/’ Besides supends- 
ing the work of local Councils, the National Agenc\- {i.c.. the^ Small 
Holdings Commissioners) were required to find out where the demand 
for small holdings existed and, further, to undertake to provide them 
if local agencies failed to do so. 

lit German}-, the Reich Land Settlement Act, 1919, fonned the 
basis tor further legislations in this direction. The purpose of the 
Act was to form new agricultural holdings and also to enlarge part- 
time holdings, so that their occupiers should become self-supporting. 
The bodies responsible for land settlement are the Public Settlement 
Companies set up by the different States. The societies are limited 
companies the bulk of -ivhose capital is held b\- the State, the pro- 
vincial Government and other public bodies. In addition to the 
purchase in the open market, the Act provides for other ways also 
in which land can be acquired. 

The Australian Rural Reconstruction Commission recommended 


in 1944, a proper land utilization and Farm Settlement Policy for 
Australia. New Zealand Settlement and Land Sales Act, 1943. was 
passed for the purpose of the acquisition of land for settlement of dis- 
charged servicemen. The Act provides for the machinery for the 
setting up of Land Sales Court and Land Sales Committee, the control 
of all sales and leases of land, methods of fixing basic value and basic 
rent. etc. In 1945, Turkey passed a Law providing Land for farmers. 
A similar law was passed in Yugoslavia in 1945. 

f C) Sire Oj Holdings : The J’olicv of Great Britain, in this 
connection, has been to encourage the establishment of small holdings. 
The Small Holdings Act of 1892 marked the beginning of F.ngland’s 
policy in this direction. The problem in many other countries has been 
that of un-economic holdings. Increasing the size of holdings has been 
an integral part of the agrarian reforms in Poland. In Czechoslovakia, 
the Law of Expropriation made land available to those who wanted 
to enlarge their un-economic holdings. 3.Iore land tvas made available 
for this purpose also through land settlement schemes. The settle- 
ment policy in Germany was characterised by a tendency towards 
establishing fewer smaller holdings and a large number of farm? 
considered suitable for a peasant family. In the U. S. A., the concept 
of family fann properties is developing fast. ProOlem of siib-division 
and fragmentation of holdings was of a serious magnitude in >.u-eden 
but as a result of various lasvs passed. la.nd over a greater part of the 
country was repartitioned. In Yugoslavia, there is a limit to the size 


of the holding. 

fD) Tciu-rncy Reforms and T.cnislation-. ^ Measures _ have been 
adopted to improve the landlord-tenant relationship m various 
countries. The Farm Security .Administration in .America tries t'» 
build up a healthy contractual 'relationship between the landlords mui 
the tenants In- promulgating the Flexible Fann Lease wlucn provides 
for a clear statiiient of the relation between landlord and the ter^F 
and provides for compensation for unexhausted improvemeni..^ T'- 
rc'habilit,ation scheme has brought considerable improvement in tne 
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tenure conditions of low-income farm groups. Under .the Banhhead 
Jones Farm Act of 1937, large amounts are appropriated for the farm 
tenancy programme for assisting tenants to purchase fanns. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act (1923) in Britain is a measure designed to 
improve the conditions of work and living of the tenant classes. In 
Germany, legislation has brought about a new system of land tenure 
in which family holdings are prevented from being lost by the owner.s. 

(E) Regulation of Rights in Land: Measures providing for 
the regulation of right in land are designed to ensure continuous 
efficient utilization of land. This aim has been achieved in_ some 
countries by creation of indivisible family properties and regulation of 
succession to prevent excessive sub-division of holdings. In Gemiany, 
restrictions have been placed on the transfer of land by cultivating 
classes. Also, the right of the settlers to sub-divide, mortgage and 
sell their holdings was restricted during the purchase period. 
Important laws were also passed to prevent division of property 
through inheritance. Under the Land Inheritance Law of 1933, all 
agricultural properties large enough to sup])ort a peasant family were 
made eligible to become “inherited free holds’'. Once a holding was 
declared a free-hold, it could not be divided. In Czechoslovakia, under ^ 
the Law of .Allotment 11920). allotments made could neither bet 
alienated nor mortgaged without the authorization of the land office,! 
Similar provisions exist in Poland. The Australian Rural Reconstruc-i 
tion Commission (1944), expresesd the belief that “private ownershipj 
in land should never liecomc a perpetual, unalterable right, but should' 
be subject to exercise by the %Statc of its power of eminent domain and- 
power to police in the public interest’’. 

(F) Good Management of Estates and Farms: Under this 
measure it is sought to enforce efficient standards of cultivation. The 
Government of Czechoslovakia passed a law in 1919, which provided 
that mismanaged estates might be placed under compulsory administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. In 1939, the Briti.sh Mini.ster of 
Agriculture was gii’cn wide powers of control over Agriculture. He was 
empowered to prevent agricultural land from being used for purposes 
other than agriculture, to regulate the cultivation, management and 
use of agricultural land, and to proceed to terminate tenancy and. if 
nccessars', to take possession of the land which was not cultivated in 
accordance with his orders or with the rules of good husbandry. 

§ 9. The Land Reforms and Agricultural Co-operatives in a 
Balkcin Country : Bulgaria (1S44-50) : 

The period since the victory in September. 1944, has been marked 
by historical social-economic changes in the people’s Republic of 
Bulgaria. The nationalisation of industry, mines, banks, home and 
foreign trade, big firm.steads and the expropriation of landh.oldi’ngs 
over 200 dccarcs made it possible to plan the n:itional economy and 
speed up its development.* 


*■ Figures used in § S 9—10 of this cli.iptcr arc collected fro.Ti different issues 
ot tiic weekly journal : For A Lading Peace, For A People's Democracy. 
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The land, reforms took 45,000 hectares of land from 2,450 
landowners and 120,000 hectares belonging; to monastaries and otbe^ 
owners. Altogether 165,000 hectares of land were taken over. Out 
of these some 120,000 hcctc.res were distributed among landless peasants 
and those with small holdings. Ohe rest was given to co-operative and 
cattle breeding_ farms, to Local Governmental Organisations, State 
farms, institutions and other organisations. 

However, the agrarian reform vras somewhat restricted. It did 
not do awa\' with land hunger. It did not solve the question of 
surplus of agricultural labour, which can only be done by the intensive 
development of an industn- capable of absorbing the" countrvside's 
surplus man power. Under the Two Year Plan the ranks of 
Bulgaria’s working class must have increased by lOO.COO at the end 
of 1949. The hive Year Plan would still further increase the working 
class of Bulgaria. 

_ Bulgaria’s was a small-scale, scattered, and extremely primitive 
agriculture. .■According to the 1934 census, the cultivated area com- 
prised 4,368,429 hectares distributed among SS4.S59 households and 
divided into 11.826. 158 plots. On an average each household owned 
4.9 hectares scattered in 17 different places. After 1934, the division 
and sub-division of lands continued and by 1944 there were as many 
as 1,100,000 different cultivators. 

Bulgaria’s agriculture had no technical equipment whatsoever. 
Until recently, wooden ploughs and similar out'-of-date instruments were 
used. The agricultural areas are still greatly over-populated. On an 
average there are 116 people to the square kilometre of cultivated 
land. There were about 1,000,000 spare hands in agriculture in 
September. 19-18, 

The difficult economic conditions of thousands of peasant households 
made new agricultural methods essential. The victorj- of people’s 
democracy created favourable conditions for a change to new methods 
and for setting up rural producers' co-operatives fulh' supported by the 
Government. 

This new method of organising agriculture ^ through labour 
co-operatives soon became popular. These co-operatives have^ already 
achieved initial success, notwithstanding their first organisational 
difficulties and in spite of the privation caused by three years of 
drought as well as by machinations of interested persons. 

The number of labour co-operatives increased from 33 in 1944 
to 580 covering 190,000 hectares of land at the beginning of 1948. 
This ivas a great step towards socialist development of the countn' s 
agriculture. In October, 19-18. there were /41 of these co-operatives 
with over 400,000 hectares of land. 

During the autumn of 1948 and the spring 1949. about 1.000 new 
agricultural co-operatives were formed in Bulgaria. In _ Xovember. 
llriP. there was a total of 1.600 of the co-operatives uniting H7.000 
peasant households (13.3 per cent, of all households), and 540,000' 
hectares of land (11.2 per cent, of the total cultivated land). 

F.ach household in the co-operative possesses on an average 
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3.5 hectares of land while a middle peasant has on an average 
4.2 hectares. This shows that so far the co-operators are only 
comparatively poor peasants. 

Membership of producers’ co-operative is quite voluntary. Every 
one who joins must work in it for no less than three years after whicli 
he can leave if he so decides. Admission and expulsion of members 
take place at a general meeting. Any one joining the co-operative 
must pool his land, livestock and equipment. By law the co-operator 
retains the right of his land but livestock and equipment iiecome 
common property. 

The scattered strips of the co-operators are exchanged for unified 
single plots by land distribution brigades. 

All the firm work is carried out by co-operators and their 
families. They form production brigades and groups which are 
assigned to tlie care of certain fields, livestock and equipment. 

They are paid on the basis of given rates for each reor/: day unit. 
In some” co-operatives, individual payment by results and progressive 
payment have been introduced. Ninety per cent, of the farms have 
their own plans for production and finance. The net income is distri- 
buted in the following way : 10 per cent, of the income to the 

indivisible fund, 20 to 40 per cent, for rent and 50 to 70 per cent, for 
wages’*'. 

The general meeting decides how much shall be accorded to rent 
and what shall be the wage rates. 

The spontaneous nature of the first producers’ agricultural 
co-operatives, the mistakes and lack of experience of co-operative 
leaders resulted in considerable discontent and internal struggle inside 
the young co-operative organisations. “The three years of drought 
and the wrecking activities of the class enemy encouraged vascillation 
among the -co-operators. fierce struggle for and against the 
co-operatives started throughout the country”. 

However, thanks to the vigorous and timely measures taken by 
the Government and the Bulgarian ^Yorkers' Party to intensif.v c.xpla- 
natory work and to strengthen the new co-n])erativc.s organisationally, 
they were built up and developed. 


* The draft Rules for Agricultural Producer Co-opcr.-iiives in Bulgaria which 
were issued in Sofia in December, 19t9, emphasise the principle of voluntary entry 
into agricultural co-operatives. These Rules provide, inter alia, that every citizen 
of 18 yc.ars of age and over who works himself or whose family works, irrespective 
of wlictlicr he owns land or not, can qualify for membership. Ktila\s and al! 
disenfranchised citizens arc barred from mern’ocrshii). 

The co-opcrati\c farms consist of land pooled by the members of the co- 
operative, rented land and land granted in perpetuity to the co-operatives by the 
State. Land pooled by the members remains tlteir property’. 

Ninety per cent, of the net income of the agricultural co-operative (in products 
and money) is^set .aside for remuneration for labour and for rite land pooled. 
Of tilts, from 70 to 80 per cent, i.s earmarked as pajincnt for labour and from 
20 to .4) per cent, for the land (rent). 

-According to the Rules, every member is entitled to .assets for personal 
requirement (up to one and a quarter acres of land, one cow, two pigs, up to 
five sheep, poultr}'. bcc-hivcs). e t, > f 

11 
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In the four years (1944-1948) of people’s power, the co-operative;, 
from the economic point of view, proved to be a more successful fonn 
in agriculture than individual farming. Their economic results were far 
greater than those of individual households. For example, to cult i vat- 
one dccare of wheat-land by individual households takes four working 
days, but only one and a half days by the co-operatives. 

The crops of the co-operatives are also considerably superior to 
those of the individual households. During the 1947 drought, a dccare 
of land in the labour co-operatives yielded an average of 116.1 kilo- 
grams of wheat compared with 113.5 kilograms in individutd 
household; 117.4 kilograms of rye compared with 94.1; 137.9 kilo- 
grams of barley compared with 77.1. 

Since payment according to work is based on the total production, 
the work of the co-operators is given a great incentive. Because of 
advanced technical measures, the co-operatives secured in 1948 a higher 
yield than- the individual households. Usually, the co-operative crops 
in that year were 30 per cent, higher than those of individual 
households. 

The co-operatives economise labour, working according to a plan 
w'hich also makes it possible for them to proportion crop cultivation 
advantageously. 

Bulgarian co-operatives are certainly not yet collective farms 
because the law entitles each co-operator to private land ownership 
and rent for his land, the t-otal amount of which comprises, as said 
above, from 20 to 40 per cent, of the net income of the co-operative. 

As is known, collective farms are created on the basis of 
socialised land. That is why the agricultural co-operatives of 
Bulgarian Republic represent a transitional jorm, which will develop 
to a higher stage. They, however, represent an important step 
forward.’^ 

Ever}’’ year the co-operatives allot money for the construction of 
co-operative buildings, for transport and agricultural equipment. 
In 1948, the co-operatives had 354 tractors, 207 reapers, 460 hinders 
and a total of 819 tractor and horse-drawn sowers. Altogether they 
had 4,000 agricultural machines valued at 500,000.000 Icz’a. By 1948. 
again, the labour co-operatives had put up over 1,200 agricultural 
buildings valued at 400,000,000 leva. They had irrigated 20.000 
hectares of land, cultivated new A'ineyards of over 5.400 hectares, 
bought 21,000 head of draught cattle, 3,300 cows, 90,000 sheep and 
poultry to the total of 20.000. 

Up to September, 1948. seventy-one State machine-tractor 
stations (which increased to 86 in November, 1949) had been set up 
throughout the countr}’ to provide for the needs of the producer.; 
co-operatives. 

These co-operatives are large-scale farms that can only be run 
on the basis of a plan. Ploughing, harvesting, distribution of income 
and expenditure are carried out under a plan which also organi.'’’es 


* Government is activdv supnoninc the agricultural co-operatives. (!n I9'1 
it gave subsidies of 5CO,00-0'000 fa-a ; in 19^7, 1,103, 000,^00 Icra). 
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<rop rotation. The planned nature of the co-operatives represents the 
•element which is one of the important laws of socialist production. 

Another extremely important socialist element in labour 
co-operatives is the system of payment according to work. Each 
.nlember is paid on the basis of the amount and quality of his work. 
There is no equalising of irresponsibility. Of course, this principle 
(payment according to work) was not fully realised even in 1948, 
since some members were yet getting a higher rent for their land. 

Consequently, when sharing income, both the work put in and the 
amount of land pooled by the peasant are taken into account, The 
•owners of the land receive rent which represents part of surplus value. 
This gives rise to contradictions within the co-oiieratives. The 
propertyless and poor peasants want a reduction and abolition of rent, 
while the medium peasants subliomly insist on the rent being increased. 
This feature distinguishes Bulgaria’s agricultural producer co-operatives 
from the Soviet collective farms where land is common property and 
income is distributed exclusively on the basis of work performed. 

The process taking place within the co-operatives in Bulgaria 
testifies both to the development in them of socialist elements and the 
•existence of private-property capitalist elements. 

The contradiction can be solved in favour of poor peasants by 
lowering rent and increasing the payment for work-day units. 
Bulgarian Government began in some places to determine rent not on 
a percentage basis ( the law provided for twenty to forty per cent, 
■originally but later for 20 to 30 per cent, of the net income) but in 
relation to a certain number of work-day units: rent paid per hectare 
equals approximately payment for 15 to 40 work-day units. This 
method restricted the amount paid in rent. However, the medium 
peasants, non-members of the co-operatives began to show less interest 
in joining the co-operatives. This called for very great care on the 
part of the government which, therefore, tried a gradual lowering of' 
rent so that it should not hinder the medium pea.sants from coming 
^into the co-operatives. When th-e land is not nationalised, one cannot 
•switch the working peasantry to co-operative agriculture without 
paying rent for the use of land. 

Howe\-er, the principle of payment according to work gives an 
incentive to members to make great efforts to develop their 
co-operatives. The more a member works for his co-operative, the 
better will be the welfare both of himself and of the co-operative. 
The member’s household outside the co-operative is beginning to plav 
an ipcreasingly secondary role. This is an extremelv iniportant 
condition^ for the further development and strengthening of eacli 
•co-operative. 

Labour discipline is also an important element in the co-operatives. 
Conscious Iabour_ discipline is a guarantee of fulfilling and over- 
fulfilling production plans ; it aims at securing the greater material 
well-being of each member raising the level of co-operative farming. 
Li yesterday’s peasant, this labour discipline develops a new attitud'e 
to work, to common property and common interest. 

Shock work emulation between different brigades and different 
■co-operatives for a higher qualitative fulfilment of the sowing plan, 
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repair of equipment and a higher crop yield have been successfuly 
developed throughout the countn*. 

The progressive growth of the productivitv of labour and the- 
reduction of production costs strengthens the labour co-operatives and 
generally improves the living conditions of their members. Higher 
pro-auctivity of labour is secured by better organisation, by the 
utilisation of up-to-date machinery, better seeds and by scientific 
cultivation. 

In outlining the social characteristics of the labour co-operatives, 
it is necessary to remember that although they are undertakings owned 
by separate co-operative producers, they are closely linked with the 
entire social system and are based on contact with the machine-tractor 
stations which are public jiroperty. This fact will also play a big role 
in strengthening and developing socialist elements in the labour 
co-operatives. 

The growing number of co-operatives calls for man}' thousands 
of tractor-drivers, combine operators, agronomists, veterinaries, book- 
keepers, statisticians, planners, and others. This will make it 
possible to train new cadres, will give thousands of peasants who at 
present are not directly involved in agricultural production, the oppor- 
tunity to apply themselves in a new sphere. The co-operatives will 
also develop industrial crops and various local trades which will seek 
to utilise the surplus man-power which, in 1948, existed to a large 
extent in the countiyside. The country’s rapid industrialisation and 
electrification will seek to utilise the rest of the sparehands in the 
countr\’side.* 

The development in Bulgaria of a vast network of labour 
co-operatives will, it is hoped, create favourable conditions for success- 
ful socialist construction in the countiyside. 

§10. Multi-purpose Co-operation Vis-a-Vis Agricultural Co- 
operatives in Bulgaria ; 

Labour producers' (i.r.. agricultural) co-operatives in Bulgaria's.- 
countryside are nob independent organisations : they are affiliated to the 
organisation of multi-purpose rural co-operatives. 

Before September 19-44. separate credit and consumer co-operatives, 
co-operative l.ank. lumber co-opcratives and so on existed in the villages. 
After the victory over fascism, all these co-operafives united into one 
organi-sation. In September, 1948. .3,000 villages had such co-operatives 
with a total of .364.40-4 members. Apart from agricultural co-operatives, 
the united co-operatives included 890 cattle-breeding farms. 1,222 dairy 
enterprises, a number of production enterprises, such ns bakeries, 
agricultural drying-rooms, inaibators, .shops, as well as rest homes and 
•SO cn. T-'e united co-oj^eratives have influencc-d the whole life of the 
countrvside. They buy 50 per cent, of the pea.«ants’ gram products 
(remainin'T 50 per cent, being boueht directly by the State). 90 per 
cent, of daily products. 100 per cent, of the vegetables. 100 per cent, 
of the e^'-'-s. "almost the %%-hole output of wool as well as provide the 
countrv.'ide with 73 per cent, of industrial goods. The united co- 


Tiicre wrre one million spare hands in Sepu, I9-;S. 
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operatives are tlie most important factor in reorganising Bulgaria s 
-countrvside along socialist lines. 

The Bulgarian Republic is doing everything to encourage the 
formation of co-operatives. It sujiplies the farms with seeds, ferti- 
lizers, pedigree cattle and machines. As said .above, in 1946, st.uc 
•capital investments in producers’ agricultural co-o]ieratives^ reaclied 
500 million leva, in 1947, I.ICO million leva. Under the new Five-Year 
Plan (1948 to 1953), these capital investments will jump to 15.000 
million leva. As peasant co-operation grows, agricultural co-opera- 
tives will occupy 60 per cent, of ail th.e cultivated land comprising 3 
million hectares included in 4.GC0 producers’ co-operatives by the end 
of the Five-Year Plan. 

To help the producers’ agricultural co-operatives and to ensure a 
State basis in agriculture, ICO States farms covering 1C0,CC0 hectares 
were being set up by the eird of 1948. 

.\fter September 1944, a kind of trade union organi.sation was 
formed in the countryside known as the Oeneral Land Workers’ Union. 
"This organisation with 1,000,000 members concerns itself with such 
eiuestions as educating the peasants and raising their_ cidtural level, 
organising their emulation cam’iaigns and mutual assistance, witlely 
€,xplaining the successes of co-operative farms and agronomy, securing 
pensions for old people in the countryside. In September 1948, nearly 
249,000 peasant men and 352.000 peasant women were receiving 
pensions, on which the Government annually spent about 5,000 million 
leva. The Bulgarian .Agricultural Producers’ Co-operatives in their 
success as well as in their failure — are an object lesson to other nations 
working to pursue a similar course of agrarian prosperity. In the con- 
ditions of the development of the agricultural co-operatives on a mass' 
sc.ale, Bulgarian authorities committed a number of serious mistakes: 
they failed to give proper guidance in the matter of organising them, 
with the result that, in many places, co-operatives emerged spontane- 
ously. without preliminary' preparation and sufficient explanatory work. 
In pursuit of numbers, the Ministry' of .Agriculture and the P.arty 
■organisations failed to take account of the necessary personnel, of the 
technical basis, and failed to estimate correctly the possibilities of the 
given stage of development. In many places, all who expressed a desire 
to join a co-operative — officials, artisans and others, — people who owned 
land but who did not work in the venture — were acccjited as members. 
In some cases even Kulaks were accepted.* The influx brought into 
the co-operatives many peasants who lacked confidence iri the advant- 
ages of the co-operatives over individual farming and who, upon 
encountering the initial difflailties, vascillatcd. 

Alore serious mistakes were made in the matter of organising the 
fielci.s for cultivation. In a number of cases, with the aim of making 
possible the use of agricultural machines and to secure the rational 
utilisation of man-power it was essential to unite the isolated strips 
into a single, large field. The law in Bulgaria provides for the taking 
over of strip.s from the individual households, but only on the indis- 
pensable condition that a plot equiy'alent in size and fertility' is made 

* Source : For A Lasting Peace, For A People’s Democracy’. 
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available m ^change ; that is, fertile land should be exchanged for land, 
ot equal fertility, kitchen garden for kitchen garden, a vineyard for a 
similar vineyard, and so on. 

Unfortunately, in many villages this absolutely correct law was 
gross!}’ violated, causing injur}* to many poor and medium households. 
The kulak elements took advantage of this and in a number of cases- 
tried hard to win to their side the disgruntled poor and medium 
jieasants and endeavoured to turn them against the co-operatives and 
the people’s power. 

§11. The Leind System of the Soviet Union : 

The October (1917) Socialist Revolution in Russia abolished, 
private property in land by the decree “ On Land ” of October 26, 
1917 (Old Standard), adopted by the Second Congress of Soviets on 
the motion of V. I. Lenin. Soviet Power eliminated the landloi'd. class. 

The said decree runs as follows: — 

“ 1. Landed proprietorship is abolished forthwith without an}*- 
compensation. 

“2. Tlie landed estates as also all appanages, the monasterial and 
church lands, with all their livestock, implements, farm buildings and 
ever}’thing pertaining thereto, shall be placed under the control of 
Volost Land Committee and the Uyeed Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies.” 

Article 6 of the Constitution of the USSR declares; “The land,, 
its mineral wealth, waters, forests are State property, that is, belong 
to the whole people.” 

Under the Constitution of the USSR land in Soviet Union may 
be held by (a) State enterprises (i.e.,. State Farms), (b) Voluntary 
co-operative associations of working peasants (i.e., Collecti^-c Farms') 
and (c) individual working people, such as. peasants, workers and 
other employees (i.e., individual landholders). 

In the USSR, land cannot he sold, mortgaged or leased. In a 
word, the land cannot sen’C as a source of exploitation of man by man. 

The major form of landholding in USSR is Collective farming (in 
the shape of agricultural co-operatives). Collective Farms fknown as 
Kolkhoces) occupy the leading place in agriculture in the LSSR. The 
State Farms ("known as Sovkhozes) come next in importance. In 
1940. out of 422 million hectares'^' of all the agricultural lands, about 
370 million hectares was held by the Collective Farm peasantry* while- 
the State Farms held 51 million hectares of land.*’'’ 

Collective Farm (Kolkhoz) : 

Article 8 of the Constitution of the USSR declares: — “The land 
occupied by the collective farms is secured to them for their use free 
of charge and for an unlimited time, that is, in perpetuity. ’ 

B}*" Februarv. 1950, the Soviet. Government secured to the_ Collec- 
tive Farms the use of about 300 million hectares of land free of charge 


* One hectare i"; equal to 2*-t7 acres or 7*41 sundard b’.cbas. 

••Soukce; SorifS Land, No. 3, Ftiruary 10, 19-:9, published by Tass ^cws 
Agency in India. 
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and for an unlimited time; of this land over 3D0 million hectares were 
ploughland, grassland and pastureiand. Moreover, 200 million hectares 
from the State land resen'e have been turned over to the Collective 
Farms for long-term tenure.f 

Every Collective Farm has been given a State “ Deed for the 
Perpetual Use of the Land.” This document fixes tiie exact boundaries 
and size of the Collective Farm fields, grasslands and jiastureland. This 
land is inviolable, and, as pointed out earlier, it can neither be bought, 
.sold, nor mortgaged or rented out. A single piece of land cannot be 
diminished or increased without a special decision of the Government 
of the USSR to that effect. 

The Collectii'e Fann Rules definitely specify that on entering a 
Kolkhoz {i.c.. Collective Farm), the peasant must hand over to it the 
land he has been using, and also his tlraught animals and agricultural 
equipments. The public buildings of the Kolkhnc, such as, stables and 
sheds for its livestock and poultry, granaries, clubs, libraries, schools, 
cinemas, hospitals, maternity houses, creches or baby nurseries, parks, 
etc., are in the collective use of all the Farm employees and peasant 
households belonging to the Farm. Cows, domestic animals and family 
poultry are not. however, subject to socialization ; nor is the peasants’ 
personal property, such as, the family house and personal belongings. 
In addition, every Kolkhoz household is allotted a plot of land where 
a vegetable garden or orchard can be cultivated for the personal use 
of the household. 

In 193iS, in the whole of USSR, there were 243,300 Kolkhoca 
which united 18,800,000 peasant households, or 93‘5 ])er cent, of all 
peasant households in the country. The progress of collectivisation 
can he seen frpm the following."^' 

PROGRESS OP COLLECnvlSATJON IN USSR-* 



1929 

1930 

1934 

•193S 

No. of Collective Farms 

No. of pc.ns.int households in Col- 

5>,000 

85,c-;;Q 

233,200' 

•243,300 

lective Farms 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

15,700,000 

!s/:oo,(}oo 

Pcrccnt.ige of households collectiv- 




ised (in proportion to the number 
of households) 

3-9 

23-6 

71-4 

93-5 

Percentage of sown .area collectiv- 





ised (in proportion to the sown 
area) 

4-9 

33-6 

87-4 

99-3 


i Source : ItidoSofiet Journal, Februarj- 19, 1950, published from Bombay, 
India. 

Source : USSR Speak/ For Itself, p. JH, published by National Rook 
Agency. Calcutta, March, 1945. 

position _w.ns as follows: Number of Collective Farms (C.F.) 
w.is _l 1,000. Tom! area cultivated by C.F. was S5 m. hectares (ha). Average area 
cultivated by a C.F. was 402 ha. or 1,000 acres or 3,000 bigh.ns. Number of col- 
lectivised households was 14} m. Average number of households per C.F. was 
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The benefits of the Kolhhoz system of co-operative, large-scale 
mechanised agriculture are reflected in the fact that between 1934 and 
1940, the Soviet Union was enabled to solve the grain problem, increase 
the production of industrial crops, effect a marked acceleration of the 
pace of development of animal husbandr}'. More than 7.000 million 
poods (62 poods are equal to a ton or Tpood to 17^ seers) of grain 
used to be han-ested annually in the USSR before 1940, against" only 
4,000 to 5,000 million poods a year produced by agriculture of pre- 
revolutionar}- Russia.? 

To assist the Collective Farms, the Soviet Government has estab- 
lished Machine-and-Tractor (M & T) Stations all over the country. 
In 1940, there were 6,350 such Stations in the Soviet Union. Each 
Station undertakes to draw up agreements with near-by village com- 
munities or Collectives on the basis of a share in the haiA-cst in 
exchange for technical assistance. Their relations are strictly on the 
basis of a business contract mutually agreed to, the percentage of the 
share of the yield being fixed with some regard to the prospective 
harvest.* 

At the end of 1938, 483,500 tractors (aggregating 9,256,200 h.p.). 
153.500 harvester-combines, 195,800 lorries, hundreds of thousands of 
tractor-drawn ploughs, seeders, cultivators, complex threshers and 
various other up-to-date agricultural machines were employed in the 
Soviet fields.! Moreover enormous quantities of fertiliser, seeds, 
plant-protecting or pest-killing materials, livestock-breeding equipment 
and pedigree sires, etc. are made available to the Collectives from the 
State experimental farms, agro-chemical laboratories, etc., functioning 
all over the country. 

There are no trade unions of the /vo/b/ior members. 

The members of the Collective Farm are divided into groups nr 
brigades. The brigades are sub-divided into teams. Each brigade 
under its leader works in a particular department of the Farm as the 
management directs in the fields, in the market, garden, the orchard 
or the stock farms, as the case mav be. For each type of work a 
certain standard of performance is fixed which the collective farmer 
can fulfil in a daj^’s work without anv strain. This counts a “ Work- 
day-Unit.” IMany farmers ])y properly rationalising their methods of 
work earn two or three units a day. Each collective farmer is given 
an advance in money or in kind before the final settlement. Ever}' 


6S. Number of vili.ijjc soviets (like Village Unions in India! was 70.000. Nu.mncr 
of villages in USSR was COO.OGO. Average number of C.F’s. under a village sfnict 
w.ns 3. And the aver.ase number of villages co.mprising a C.F. w.as a :out^ 3. 
Soup.cr, : Soviet Comtuitnisni . Vol. I, pp. 248-49, by Sidney and Beatrice Wee-J, 
Second Edition (Russia). . 

The amount of land per C.F. household was, as per ‘foregoing calciiiatinn, 
C) ba. or .about 15 acres in ]S»33. This increased to 20 ha. or about 50 acres in 1950. 
V’idc Indo-Sofict Journal, op cit. 

t tude Soviet Land, November 25, 1949. 

* Soviet Communisn:, op. cit., p. 254. 

iUSSR Spcai^s Far Itself, p. 134. Tliese figures included the number of 
Tractors, etc., employed in the Collective and St.atc Farms taken togctlicr. 
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able-bodied adult member of a Kolkhoz must work and will set in 
return enough inonev and grain for his needs. In 1948, n^any Collec- 
tive Farm liouseljold's received over a thousand poods (437-i maunds) 
of grain each, hundreds of poods of potatoes and other products ana 
from ten to twenty thousand rubles (one ruble was eqiud to 15 annas 
but is 18 annas since revaluation of the Ruble). Thousands of 
Collective Farms make over a million rubles in profits and their number 
grows larger every’ year. The Kolkhozes liave given the Soviet peasants 
a prosperous and cultured life,* 

Thus, the Collective Farms of USSR are not merely agricultural 
producer.s’ co-operatives, that is, not merely economic organisations; 
in fact, tliey cover the whole gamut of economic, social and cultural 
aspects of the lives of the peasantry’. This is seen from the Kolkhoz 
farmers’ all-embracing collective move to foster and develop educational 
and cultural activities — their nurseries, playgrounds, ojiera concerts, 
schools, libraries and laboratories, sanatoria, hospitals, cultural corners, 
etc. 

State Farm (Sovkhoz) : , 

The State Farm is under the ilirect management of the Soviet 
■Government. Cultivation is done exclusively by wage-labourers. 
Originally scrvdng as “ grain factories ”, the Sovkhozes are today rais- 
ing huge quantities of cereals, meat, milk and other varieties of poultry 
and dairy products, and fodder, vegetables, fruits, honey and all 
manner of raw materials for industries, such as, wool, cotton, ■fiax. 
beet, sun-flower, etc. 

The State Farms are highly-mechanised, large-scale agricultural 
enterprises, run on industrial lines. The scope of State farming may 
be seen from the mighty figures of area cultivated (c.o.. 30'3 million 
acres in 1938) and livestock and poultry raised (c.r/.. 2-5 million cattle, 
1-8 million hogs and 5-6 million sheep, etc.). By January 1, 1939, 
the number of State Farms in USSR had reached 3.957. In 1940, they 
occupied an immense area of 168 million acres.! The majority of these 
Farms are organised on lands where tsarist Russia, with its’liackward 
agriculture, could make nothing grow*. 

Modern machinery' efficiently used ha.s greatly increased the pro- 
ductivity of labour on the Sovkhozes and their output. In 1938 they 
supplied the State •with almost fen times more grain and meat and 
five times more dairy produce than in 1929. Between 1932 and 1940. 
the earnings of the regular workers in the State Farms increased more 
than 250%. In 1940, the Farms had an 8-hoiir dav. Employees of 
Sovkhozey work in shifts just as in a factorv or mill. The workers 
have their trade unions, annual vacation with'pav, rest at sanatoria at. 
State expenses, and access to mirscric.s, maternitv homes, hosnitals, 
climes and schools maintained by Government at ito oivn expense. 
. lany' Sen'khozes arc real townships, populated by' thousands of people. 


* Indo-Sofset Journal, op. cit., p. 7. 
t USSR Speaks For Itsclj, pp. ]4(F4l. 
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§12. The Land System and Land Reforms in the U.S.A.; 

The United States oi America is a country with a highly deve- 
loped capitalist agriculture. About four-fitths of the gross jjroduce of 
the country is yielded by the capitalist latiUmdio who have monopolised 
nearly the whole of pjroduction, trade and processing of agricultural 
products. And the small farmsteads, which constitute 83% of U.S. 
farms produce the remaining fifth part.* According to official data, 
in 1947 alone three million farmers, or half the num&r in the United, 
States, were reduced to poverty and did not have the minimum means 
for subsistence.! The magnitude of bankruptcy of a large number of 
American farmers is revealed from a study of the Resettlement 
Administration of 122,000 rehabilitation clients in 1937 which indi- 
cated that 1 1 per cent, were capable of assuming full responsibilities of 
farm ownership, and another 31 per cent, of undertaking the purchase 
of a small holding, provided the technical guidance given to them was 
continued for some time more. An additional 33 per cent, appeared 
ready to graduate into farm ownership after fuller guidance and educa- 
tion for more than 5 vears. The remaining one-fifth showed no signs- 
ot being able to acquire membership either because they were incapa- 
citated by ill-health, or they had not the initiative or ability to avail 
themselves of any help or facility that might be extended to them.** 

The following facts may be noted in order to understand the land 
tenure system of the U.S..A. : — 

Cl) A rapid decline in farm ownership and, in turn, an alarming 
increase in the proportion of tenants to the total farm population. In 
a period of 55 years (1880 — 1935), tenancy increased from 25% of 
all farmers to 42*%. 

(2) There is considerable loss of tenanc}' by tenant-farmers as- 
shown by the presence of the great body of share-croppers, of the 
increasing rank of farm labourers, etc,, which is promoted, among 
others, by absentee landlordism, reckless speailation in land and the 
deteriorating living standard of the tenant-farmers. 

(3) Sub-division of economic units, increase in the number of 
sab-marginal farmer.s and the presence of destitute farm families. 

(4) Insecure tenure conditions and undesirable landlord-tenant 
relationship. 

Efforts are being made to build up a healthy contractual relation- 
.=hip between the landlord and the poor tenant. Tlie Farm Security 
Administration has promulgated the Flexible Farm Lease which pro- 
vides for a clear statement of the relation between the landlord and 
the tenant under rehabilitation and provides for compensation for un- 
e.xhaustcd improvement. Thus, the rehabilitation scheme ^seeks to 
improve, although with no striking results, the tenure conditions or 
the low-income farm groups. 206 thousand tenants who previously 


* Soviet Lard, May 25. 1549, p. 23. 

- Op. at.. November 25. 19-.9. p. 4. . , , .r-i i v 

** Agrarian Rejomis in Western Countries, p. II5. Published by Tuc Indian 
Soriecy of .Agricultural Economics, 1945. Tnc remaining paragnaphs of this ic.i.on 
are based mainly on this brochure, pp. 113 — 115. 
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held only verbal agreements with their landlords, were operating, at- 
the end of 1939, under written leases. Again, 67,450 debtors had been 
raised from the status of share-croppers to that of tenants. In this 
connection, the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy (1937) 
recommends the following measures: (a) Introduction of better 
tcnancv contracts and written leases in the place of one year s- 
leases without assurance of renewal; (b) Improved landlord- 
tenant relationship through legislation which would provide^ 
inter alia, compensation for improvement effected b}' tenant, settle- 
ment of landlord-tenant disputes by local boards of arbitrators repre- 
senting both the groups, etc. ; (c) Provisions of small units of part- 
time farms for labourers and other rural workers who have outside 
employment, and (d) Long-term leases of large properties from land- 
owners by the State with a view to sub-leasing the same to farmers 
for corresponding periods. 

To tackle the problem of sub-marginal or small fanners and to 
rehabilitate the destitute farm families, the following measures are 
adopted : 

“ The Rural Rehabilitation Division of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration assists destitute farm families in rural areas to 
become self-supporting and independent of emergency relief aid. The 
programme of the Division provides, among other things, for (f) secur- 
ing the necessary equipment, seed, livestock, additional land, etc., to 
those living on fertile land, (ff) relocation of displaced cultivators, 
(m) settling farmers with poor land on better land, (w) training and 
advice on farm management, (v) transfer of selected families from 
the towns to subsistence farms and {vi) encouraging unemployed 
rural workers to develop subsistence gardens and community farm- 
steads. In some cases, instead of establishing family farms on new 
lands, the whole estates are turned into large co-operative farms which 
are leased or sold to co-operatives formed by low-income groups; the 
members of the co-operative share in the profits of the farm operations 
usuall}' in accordance with the labour invested by each of them.” 

“ Similarly, families having a submarginal land are helped in rent- 
ing farms in new locations and arc advanced rehabilitation loans for 
making a new start. Other agriculturists from the low income group, 
arc helped to rent or purchase farms under the resettlement projects 
of the Farm Security Administration.” 

The problems of share-croppers, farm labourers and of declining 
farm ownership arc dealt with, respectively, by raising where possible 
(as noted above) the status of share-croppers to that of tenants, by 
helping farm labourers to rent or purchase farms under the resettle- 
ment projects of the Farm Security Administration, and by assisting 
the tenants to acquire farm properties. To emphasise the importance 
of shifting the lease to ownership, the President’s Committee on Farm 
Tenancy (1937) recommended differential taxation in some States, in 
favour of small farms, supplemented bv other measures of land reform 
for encouraging the growth of family size owner-operated farms. The 
Committee also recommended a programme of land purchase by the 
Federal Government and disposition of the land under long-term con- 
tracts of sale to operating farmers. State ownership is desirable for 
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■enabling the Government to assert, their right to discourage the sub- 
•division of economic units, wastage of natural resources, reckless 
■speculation, and absentee landlordism and tenancy. 

Under the Bankhead Jones Fann Act of 1937, large amounts are 
appropriated for the farm tenanc 3 ' programme for assistitig tenants to 
purchase fanns. These loans may be upto the full \-alue of tlie farms, 
and may run over 40 years at 3 per cent, interest. The terms of re- 
payment are indeed liberal in as much as the borrowers can. if they 
chocse to. pay under a “ variable repa\'ment plan which requires th-e 
borrower to pay more in years of above-normai-income and allows him 
to pay less in years of below-normal-income than the annual instalment 
under the “ fixed repayment plan.” 

§13. Mexico : 

The agrarian reform in ^Mexico difrers in some respects from that 
of any other country, say, in Asia. Its aim is primarih' to reform the 
conditions of labour on large estates. The agrarian reform was the 
possible outcome of the revolution of 1910. Prior to that land was 
owned predominantly by large hacendados employing labour on a semi- 
feudal basis. The agrarian reform between the years 1922 and 1945 
expropriated and redistributed an area of million hectares of the land 
formerly held by large estates. This is only some 25 per cent, of the 
total agricultural area of the country, but since the major part of thi.s 
area is covered by forest and arid pasture, a better understanding ol 
the significance of the reform can be gained from the figures for 
cultivated land. “The total cultivated area is estimated at 15 million 
hectares (about 35 million acres), and of this total nearly 50 per cent., 
some seven million hectares (about 17-5 million acres), have been 
■expropriated and transferred to the ownership of the villages.' * 

The redistributed land has been granted under ejido, a special 
form of tenure, which was established under .Article 27 of the Consti- 
tution of 1917. The article la \"5 down that the nation ^vas the original 
possessor, both in the past and in the present, of national territory. 
Private ownership in either the water or the sub-soil is unestablished 
under present Mexican law ; they ma}’ be held onl\' under concession, 
provided that thev are regidarU developed. OnU the surface of the 
land or its appurtenances ma\' become private property. Ownership 
therein is created by the nation, when it passes title to an individual 
for a portion of the area which originally belonged to it. and oyer 
which the nation retains certain powers and rights even after portion 
becomes private properri'. For the purpose of giving legal sanction 
to the restitution of properties to villages that had^^lost theni, all 
alienation of village lands that had taken place after 2ath June, Uco, 
was declared null and void (with the e.xception of holdings imcer 
50 hectares). The Act further declared that the Sta.te should under- 
take to grant or restitute land to the landless peasantrj' under cjuh 
tenure. 


• Laud Reform (U.N.O., 1551) p. 59. 
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Ejido tenure had been instituted to provide a conception of pro- 
perty wide enough to include the primitive notion of ownership 
diaracteristic-of an Indian group, knowing common possession but- 
having no notion of legal ownership, and also to satisfy the need for 
individual ownership and cnliiTat-ion, The grant or restitution of lanti 
cjidos invoh'es the right of tenure for a ydllage, in which each villager 
receives possession of a plot and retains it as long as iie keeps it under 
cultivation by his own labour and that of his family. Peasants cannot 
sell or mortgage their land and lose the right of tenure if they cease 
to cultivate their land without justifiable cause. Thus the land cannot 
be alienated to large estate owners. 

At present both ejido ownership and private ownership exist side - 
by side in Mexico. Privately owned land includes small farms owned 
by family farmers, and the large estates. The areas covered by the 
latter have lieen greatl 3 ’' ditnini.shed and in tl:e more demely populated 
districts they have disappeared almost entirely. Should it become 
necessary to expropriate land for cj'ido grants, tbe maximum holding 
which can be retained by the owner is fixed at 100 hectares of cotton , 
land, 200 hectares of non-irrigated cultivated land, 150 hectares of 
cotton land, if irrigated, and 300 hectares of plantations under coffee, , 
sugarcane and other plants. 

§14. Turkey ; 


In 1945 the land reform law was passed. This aimed at providing ■ 
land to landless peasants or peasants owning an insufficient amount 
of land, as well as equipment and working capital to those who needed 
it. Land is generally obtained from the following sources; State- 
owned lands which are not used for public purposes; lands judged by 
tbe Ministry of Agriculture to be in excess of the needs of the village 
or town around which they lie; lands without an owner; swamps 
which have been drained liy the State and which have no owner; and 
estate of over 500 hectares (about 1,250 acres). Compensation for 
land taken over by the Government is made in the form of 4 per cent, 
bonds repayable over twenty years. 

By the end of 1950, a total of 1.361 .000 acres had been distributed 
to private owners and a further 340,000 acres made ai'ailable for use • 
as communal grazing grounds.* 

§15. The Land System of Germany (Pre-Partition) : 


Tbe Gcnnan land si-stem stands in between the s^-stems in 
Pngland and P'rance. Eastern Germany is a region of large estates, 
while in western Germany small holding.s predominate. In general tbe 
unit of operation, as in Prance, is small but the evil of sub-divi.sion is 
checked by legislation as in England, The famis arc mostly cultivated 
by tlie owner himself, uearlv nine-tenths of the cultivated land beino 
the private property of the farmers. ^ 


Land Reform (U.A'.O., IPSl) p, 53. 
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Agrarian reform in Germain- dates back to the thirteenth and four- 
-t-ccnth ccnturic:;. Tlic most* modern phase of this policv began in 
latter part of the 19th centur}- ^Yhen attention was directed to the abo- 
lition of feudalism and several systems of servitude and to endow the 
ifarmers with free ownership of land and economic freedom. Three 
outstanding laws were passed in 1850 towards this end. the objective.' 
of these iiieasures^ being (j) abolition of village and other feud.4 
tenures, (ii) substitution of free ownership of peasant farmers and 
(iii) removal of all charges imposed by the feudal fonus of tenure. 
Again, while the Act of 1886 provided for the reclamation of wasteland 
for the benefit of farm labourers, that of 1891 made possible the fonua- 
tion of small and medium sized holdings for the landless classes. Under 
these acts, land could be granted in three ways: (i) on lease (ii) as free- 
hold against cash payment and (iii) as rent-hold against payment of a 
■fixed rent charge. The last method was popularly availed of bv the 
agriculturists as it offered to them the advantages of tenancy as well as 
of ownership. At the same time, the legislation contained special pro- 
visions to ensure efficient cultivation and State control over the hold- 
ing. As a result of these measures, nearlj- 600,000 hectares, out of over 
•a million hectares enclosed by big landowners between 1800 and 1850, 
were reconstituted into 44,000 small holdings by 1914. 

After World War I. Germany pursued the policy of land settle- 
ment more vigorously with a view to establishing balance between 
agriculture and industrja 


§16. The Italian Land System : 

Land Settlement : — There took place a considerable change in the 
land system in Italy before the outbreak of World War I. Two old 
laws -svere responsible tor this transfonnation. A law passed at the 
end of the ISth centuiy apparently abolished feudal rights and divided 
.the land between the communities and the barons. The other law 
passed in 1860 secularised ecclesiastical estates. Thus both these ]aw> 
.threw open land for common use to the benefit of small fanners. 

The First World W'ar helped in many ways to expedite thi.s pro- 
cess of transfer of landed property to small farmers. The peasant who 
had staked his all in the War had become conscious of his services to 
the country, and now asked for consideration of his demands, i he 
peasants' revolution in Russia, the popular slogan " land tor peasants 
and the agrarian reforms in the neighbouring countries led to the orga- 
nisation of a peasants' movement in Italy, which threatened to take a 
dangerous turn as its aim was to seize all land that was, in t.iew 
opinion, uncultivated — whether it belonged to the State or to a 
estate owner. The Government finding the movement all too powe. tin 
sought to give it a legal form and, in 1919-20. gave such seizure a legal 
recognition, under certann conditions. This resulted in the farmer.' 
getting about 50.0CO ha. to settle themselves on.* 


• T'nc history was reprating iesdf in Italy of U'O: 
paragraph. 


Vide below the next 
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Teiimicv Reform In 1937, a land settlement scheme was initiat- 
■ed which somewhat benefited small allotment holders and small lease- 
holders. The metayer class, however, could not benefit riiuch by tins 
rscheme because their income being mostly m kind, the}- did not have 
the necessary capital to invest in land. Developments in their case, 
therefore, were in a different direction, vie., collective tenant farming. 
Indeed, collective tenant farming is an original form of Italian co-ope- 
rative system under which, agricultural labourers form an association, 
rent a farm on lease or on a crop-sharing contract, or acquire it by a 
purchase outright. A collective tenant farming society was cither 
'under the “single control” or under the “divided control” system. In 
the former case, the members worked all the lands in common whereas 
in the latter each member worked a plot for which he was responsible. 
The lands leased were property of welfare or similar organisations or 
of private estate owners. 

Post-War II Agrarian Movement in Italy: According to a report 
■of the Reuter from Rome, dated 14th March, 1950, “A social revolu- 
tion in Italy — a widespread re-distribution of land” — was announced 
by the Prime Minister, Signor Alcide De Gasperi. The report goes 
•on to say; “While thousands of peasants in southern Italy squatted 
grimly on vast areas of land they have seized in the last two weeks, 
the Premier disclosed that the cabinet had agreed to cut up big estates 
throughout Italy and distribute part of them to unemployed farmers.” 
What is the root cause of the reported agrarian trouble? The answer 
is not far to seek. The enormous private estates (latifondi) , created 
by the abolition of feudalism in Naples and Sicily early last century, 
combined all the defects ascribed to arrangements like the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal with others peculiar to themselves. Absentee 
■landlords, _ grasping intermediaries, and, in Sicily, gangsterism, 
embodied in the Mafia, ail impeded profitable agriculture in the post- 
war period. Yet the claim of the peasants was not so much for expro- 
priation of owners and middlemen as for access to the land, large 
parts of which remain untilled for lack of an “economic” rent. The 
need for reform was admitted by all parties' after 1945, but pitifully 
little was done, and after the Christian Democrat victory at the 194S 
elections progress slowed further, evidently for fear of alienating vested 
interests who were influential supporters of the party in power. 


§17. The Land System of France ;* 

Agriculture occupies a more important place in the national 
economy of Prance than u\ that of England as, despite a steady decline 
in the dependents on agriculture .since the beginning of this century 
the agricultural population constituted as much as 35 per cent, of the 
total population in 1931. 

•NT- essentially a country of small and medium sized farms. 

Acarh three-fourths of the agricultural holdings are under 10 hectares 
and represent over one-fifth of the total area. Medium sized holdincrs 


- description of the Innd sv.stcms of Fr.-ince Genminv 

■Itah, etc, see rigrenan Reforms ,n Western Countriei, op. at., pp. 19 . 50 .' 
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between 10 to ICO hectares constitute nearly a quarter of the total 
number, about 62 per cent, of the total area beinsr accounted for tv 
these undertakings. Large estates, almost of the English type, cover 
16 per cent of the area but the\' number less than 1 per cent- of the 
total number of holdings. The major problem which faced the countrv 
was not of settling people on land but that of increasing the size cn 
Itoldings -which were e.xcessively small. Xor -was the problem of im- 
proving the conditions of tenancA* so imminent owing to the predomi- 
nance of ov.-ner-cultivated farms.* 

In France, tenant farming is not so unpopular among the agri- 
culturists as much sls jnctayagc o'wing to the fact that the rent in the 
majority oi contracts is not always a sum of money fixed for the dura- 
tion oi the lease, but is determined b\' the current monev value of a 
fixed quantit}- of rvheat or other produce, the risk involved in the fluc- 
luaticn of agriailtural prices thus being shared both by the landowner 
and the tenant-. Metayage, which is correlated inverselv' with agricul- 
tural prosperity, is declining as a result partly of State measures for 
agncultural improvement and development of credit and partly of the 
operation of social factors such as absentee landlordism and fall in 
the birth-rate among peasant families. 

§18. The Land System of Great Britain : 

British agriculture is dojuinated by landlordism. Great- Britain is 
the classical home of capitalist- landlords. It exhibits a complete depar- 
ture from peasant proprietorship which is an accepted ideal in niost- 
of the countries of Western Europe. 

The British system of land tenure and agricultural farming is the 
product of histor}-. Throughout the Hanoyarian period, for e.xaniple,. 
— particularlv since the First Industrial Revolution in England about- 
2C0 vears ago, — the British land system had been fashioned into shane 
Ia' social and economic forces. The single biggest factor was the 
“enclosure" movement leading to the expulsion ot owner-tanners, the 
small holder.? — ^the yeomenry — from lands, and development of large- 
.=:cale fanning and sinking of capital in agriculture. _ Lands passed 
from the cultivating to the non-cultivating classes, until by the^end oi 
the 19th Cent-ur}', practically all the farmers in England had become 
tenants.’"' 

The total land area of Great Britain is 22.7 million hectare.?, of 
-which 4.9 million hectares or 2! per cent, is culti-vated land. The tacts 
that nearly three times the culti-vatcd area is permanent meado-w and 
pasture and that the area under fodder crops is a little more than^ihs 
area under cereals shov.- the relatively greater importance of livestoc.c 
in the economy of the countrv-. .A.s compared to most ot the countries 
on the Continent. Great Britain has a small proportion of_peo-ple depen- 
dent on agriculture ; there is a steady movement a-.\-ay from the land,- 


r : T/:e Decline of LandotiT.ir.g Fam:ers in England, p. 
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the percentage of the agricultural population in the county having 
declined from 12’'45 per cent, in 1881 to 5-69 per cent, in 1931. 

The agrarian reforms of Great Britain have been more or less 
conservative, aiming merely at settling the landless agriculturists on 
ne\\-ly reclaimed land and at improving the ronditions of work and 
living of the tenant classes. The various legislative measures passed 
since the last quarter of the 19th century had in view these two objec- 
tives. 

Land Seltlenient: The Small Holdings Act of 1892 marks the 
real beginning of Kngland’s polic}'' to encourage the establishment of 
small-holdings. The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908 was 
passed making it obligatory on the part of the County Councils and 
County Buroughs to meet the demand for small holdings. In 1919, 
the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act placed the settlement scheme on 
a new basis by empowering County Councils and the Board of Agri- 
culture to acquire land, either by sale or by lease, for the creation of 
small holdings in e.x;change for permanent annuities. The Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Act of 1926. which replaced all the earlier acts, 
empowered the local bodies to prmdde holdings, with the approval of 
the Ministry, at a loss, the Ministry being liable to contribute upto a 
maximum of 75 per cent, of the estimated annuaT loss. 

Regulation of Rights in Land : Purchasers as well as tenants 
benefiting by the Small Holdings and Allotments Act have their rights 
in the holdings restricted for 40 years (upto 1926. it was 20 years) or 
until the holding is complete!}' paid for. vSale. assignment, leasing and 
sub-leasing of these holdings are prohibited during this period. The 
holding has to be cultivated only by the holder or his family. Cons- 
truction of dwellings on the holdings is allowed only with the consent 
of the local Council. In the case of death of a small-holder while sub- 
j'ect to these restrictions, the Council can require the holding to l>e 
sold to a single purchaser to prevent it from being divided. Even 
where ownership has been acquired in full, the small holder cannot use 
his holding for any other purpose than agriculture ; if he cannot put it 
into cultivation, he is required to offer it for sale to the Council, to the 
former owner, or to neighbours. These enactinents have, in a 
period of three decades, established over 40 thousand small-holdings. 

Great Britain — a Land oj Capitalist Farming i The dominant type 
of holding, however, still remains the large farm of over 50 hectares 
winch accounts for more than half the cultii'ated area. The limit of 
small holdings as defined by the British law itself is apt to be que.s- 
Bo|ied even in the Continental countries. This is so because Great 
Britain, as is well-known, is predominantly a countr}- of capitalist land- 
lords and large estates. The British agriculturist produces not for 
liimselt and his family but depends more on selling his produce. 

rciiaiK^y ; The system of capitalist farming worked somehow in 
England until the agricultural depression of the ’eighties and 'nineties 


Agranan Rrjormi fVcslern Countries, op. at., p. JO For t 
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of the last century. This depression shook the landlord’s confidence 
in agricultural land as a profitable investment, and as a consequence, 
disturbed the system of farming. Instances of arbitrary action of 
owners giving quit notices to tenants, of refusal to renew leases, etc., 
led to insistent demand for State intervention. As a result, the above- 
mentioned Acts along with others tried to define the rights and status 
of tenants so as to build a healthy contractual relationship between 
them and the landlords. 



APPENDIX 

THE AGRARIAN REFORM LAW 
OF 

THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

(Adopted bv the Central Pcohlc's Government Council on June, 

28 , 1950 . 


SECTION ONE 
General Principles 
Article 1. 

The land ownership system of feudal exploitation by the landlord 
class shall be aljolished, and the system of peasant land ownership shall 
be carried into effect in order to set free the rural productive forces, 
develop agricultural production and pave the way for the industrializa- 
tion of the new China. 


SECTION TWO 

The Confiscating and Requisitioning of Land. 

Article 2. 

The land, draught animals, farm implements and surplus grain of 
the landlords, and their surplus houses in the countryside shall be 
confiscated, but their other properties shall not be confiscated. 

Article 3. 

The rural land belonging to ancestral shrines, temples, monas- 
teries, churches, schools, institutions and other public land shall be re- 
quisitioned, but appropriate measures should be worked out hy the 
local people’s government to solve the financial problems of ’ such 
schools, orphanages, homes for the aged, hospitals, etc., as are depen- 
dent upon income from the above land. Some or all land owned by 
mosques may be retained by them subject to the consent of the lilos- 
lems residing in the area. 


Article 4. 

Industry and commerce shall be protected from infringement. 
Industrial and commercial enterprises run by landlords and the 
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land and other properties used directly by landlords for the operation 
of industrial and commercial enterprises shall not be confiscated. In 
the process of confiscating feudal land and other properties, no in- 
fringement upon industri- and commerce is permitted. 

_ Land and peasant dwellings in the countr\-side which are owned 
by industrialists and merchants shall be requisitioned, but their other 
rural properties and lawful enterprises shall be protected from in- 
fringement. 


Article 5. 

Revolutionary army men, dependents of martyrs, workers, 
employees, professional people, pedlars and others who engage in non- 
agrarian occupations or lack labour power shall not be classified as 
landlords if they rent out small portions of land. If the average per 
capita landholding of such families does not exceed 200 per cent of the 
average per capita landholding in the locality, it shall remain un- 
touched. (For instance, if the average per capita landholding in the 
locality is two moio and the average per capita landholding of such 
family members does not exceed four uwzv.) If it exceeds this pro- 
portion, the surplus land may. be requisitioned. If the land prove.s to 
have been purchased with the earnings of the owners' own labour or 
if old persons living alone, orphans or invalids, depend on this land for 
their livelihood, allowance may be made for such persons according to 
their individual cases even though their average per capita- landholding, 
may exceed 200 per cent. 


Article 6. 

Land owned by rich peasants and cultivated by them or by hired 
labour, and their other properties, shall be protected from infringe- 
ment. 

Small portions of land rented out b}' rich peasants shall also be 
retained b}* them. But in certain special areas, part or all of the land 
rented out by rich peasants may be requisitioned with the approval oi 
the people’s governments at provincial or higher levels. 

If the portions of land rented out by rich peasants of a 
landlord type exceed in size the land worked by them or by hire.^ 
labourers, the land rented out should be requisitioned. 

When rich peasants rent out land and are also tenants of 
these should be balanced against each other in computing their land- 
holdings. 

Article 7. 

Land and other properties of middle peasants (includng well-to-do 
middle peasants) shall be protected from infringement-. 

Article S. 

Transfer or dispersal after liberation by sale, mortgage, gift or 
any other means of any land which according to this law should be 
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>confiscated or requisitioned is null and void. Such land should he 
included in the distributed land. But if the peasants \yho bought or 
took mortgages’ on the land will thereby suffer any consm^aole losses, 
measures should be worked out to recompense them ^litablj , 

^ Article 9. 

The legal definition of landlords, rich peasants, middle peasants, 
poor peasants, farm labourers and other component classes of rural 
society will be dealt with elsewhere. 


SECTION THREE 
The Distribidion oj Land- 
Article 10. 

All confiscated or requisitioned land and other means of produc- 
tion, with the exception of those to be nationalized as provided by thi.-; 
law, shall be taken over by the hsiang* peasant associations for distri- 
bution in a unified, equitable and rational manner to poor peasants with 
little or no land and to those who lack other means of production. 
Landlords shall be given an equal share so that they can rely on their 
own labour for their living and can reform themselves through labour. 

Article 11. 

The unit for distributing land shall be the hsiang or administra- 
tive village corresponding to a hsiang and within this unit it will be 
distributed in a unified manner according to population. The method 
W’ill be that of readjusting landholdings, having regard to quantity, 
quality and convenience of location, while obsendng the principle of 
allotting the land to the peasant tilling it. However, chu** or county 
peasant associations may make certain necessary adjustments between 
various hsiang or administrative villages corresponding to a hsiang. 
In areas of extensive territory and sparse population, for convenience 
in cultivation, units for land distribution may be smaller and below 
the level of the hsiang. The land lying across the boundary of twe* 
hsiang shall be allocated for distribution to the hsiang where the tiller 
resides. 


Article 12. 

Under the principle of allotting land to the tiller, land owned by 
the tiller shall not be drawn upon for distribution during land distri- 
bution. When rented land is drawn upon for distribution, proper 
regard should be given to the tiller. The land he acquires through 
land distribution plus his own landholding fif he has land) shall be 
slightly and suitably more than the landholding.' after distribution, of 


* .-X /istang is an administrative unit embracing several villages. 

**Clui is a sub^district below county level. 
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the peasants who had little or no land. This is in line with the princi- 
ple that the tiller should retain the approximate average per capita 
landholding in the locality. 

If the tiller possesses the surface rights of the land he rents, a 
portion of land equivalent to the price of the surface rights in that 
locality shall be reserv^ed for him if his present land is drawn upon. 

* Article 13. 

During land distribution, certain special problems of the landless 
and land-poor population shall be settled as follows; — 

(a) . Poor peasants who can work but have no or only one family 
dependent may be given more land than the allotment for one or two 
persons, if land conditions in the hsiang permit. 

(b) Rural handicraftsmen, pedlars, professional people and their 
dependents should be given a partial share of land and other means 
of production according to their individual cases. But if their earn- 
ings from .these occupations are sufficient to maintain their dependents 
constantly, land need not be allotted to them. 

(c) If their homes are in the countrj’side, martyrs' families (the 
martyr himself can be counted as a family member), commanders, 
fighters, wounded and demobilized sendeemen of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army, functionaries of the people’s government and people's 
organisations as well as their families (including those who travel with 
the army) shall be given shares of land and other means of production 
equal to those of the peasants. But, with regard to the functionaries 
of the people’s government and people’s organizations, less land or 
none may be allotted in proportion to the amount of their salaries and 
other income, and the degree to which they are able to maintain their 
dependents. 

(d) If local persons take up a profession in another place, their 
dependents still living in the village should be given land and other 
means of production according to their individual cases. But if the 
income from their professions is adequate to maintain their dependents 
constantly, land need not be allotted to them. 

(r) Monks, nuns, priests and other religious^ personnel should 
be given shares of land and other, means of production equal to those 
of the peasants if they have no other means of livelihood and are able 
and willing to engage in agricultural work. 

(/) Unemployed workers and their dependents who return to 
the countn'side with certificates from the municipal government or 
trade union should be given shares of land and other means of pro- 
duction equal to those of the peasants if they ask for land and are able 
to engage in agricultural work and if local land conditions permit. 

(g) Landlords who return after running away and persons who 
once worked for the enemy but return to the countryside and the 
families of such persons, provided they are willing to earn a living by 
agricultural v.-ork, should be given shares of land and other means Oi. 
production equal to those of the peasants. 
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(/i) T^nd shall not be given to those whose homes are in the 
countryside and whoni the people’s government has ascertained to be 
collaborators, traitors, war criminals, counter-revolutionaries who have 
committed extremely grave crimes, or criminals who^ have persistently 
sabotaged agrarian reform. Members of thwr families, who have not 
participated. in their criminal acts, and provided they have no other 
occupation by which to live, and are able and willing to take up agri- 
cultural work, should be given the same share of land and other means 
of production as peasants. 


Article 14 

During land distribution, on the basis of the hsiang, in accordance 
with local land conditions, small portions of land may he reserved for 
use on the return of families who have gone away or who have fled 
hut whose conditions are not j'et clearly known, or for use in adjust- 
ing land in the locality. For the time being, such land shall be under 
the control of the hsiang people’s government and be rented to the 
peasants for cultivation. However, the land thus reserved must not 
exceed the maximum of one per cent, of all land in the hsiang. 

Article 15 

During land distribution, the people’s government of county level 
or above may, in accordance with the local land situation, set aside 
part of the land to be nationalized and used for agricultural experi- 
ments or as State model farms for one county or more. Such land may 
be rented to peasants for cultivation until the farms are established. 


SECTION FOUR 


The Treatment oj Special Land Problems. 


Ahticve 26 

Confiscated and requisitioned woods, fish ponds, tea groves, tung 
oil plantations, mulberry fields, bamboo groves, orchards, reed lands, 
wasteland and other distributable land should be evaluated in terms 
of ordinarj' land on the basis of an appropriate ratio and distributed 
in a unified way. In the interests of production, these tracts of land 
should first be allotted as far as possible to the peasants who have 
hitherto utilized them. Persons receiving this kind of land may be 
given little or no ordinar)' arable land. If this kind of distribution 
IS detrimental to production, the land may be operated by the local 
people s government properly and under democratic management while 
observing established customs. 


Article 17 


nond? f^^-i imgabon works, such as dams and 

di tribntohle together with the fields if thev are 

stributable. If it is not convenient to distribute them, they should 
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be democraticallj' managed by the local people’s government in con- 
formity with established customs. 

Articxe 18 

All great forests, large water conser%*ancy works, large expanses 
of wasteland, large uncultivated hillsides, big salt fields and mines as 
well as lakes, marshes, rivers and ports must be nationalized and be 
managed and operated by the people’s government. Those in whidi 
private capital has been invested and which have so far been privately 
managed shall continue to be operated b)’^ the existing management, 
according to the decrees promulgated by the people’s government. 

Article 19 

The farms, seedling nurseries and agricultural experimental areas 
that are cultivated with machinery or other advanced equipment and 
the large bamboo groves, large orchards, large tea groves, tung oil 
plantations, large mulberry fields and large pastures — ^where technique 
is essential — shall continue under their existing management, and 
should not be dispersed. But if such land is owned b}' landlords, it 
ma}' be nationalized with the approval of the people’s government at 
the provincial level or above. 


Article 20 

All grave yards and woods surrounding the graves must remain 
intact during the confiscation and requisition of land. 

Article 21 

Scenic spots and places of historical relics should be carefully 
preserved. Ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries, churches and other 
public buildings and landlords’ houses should not be damaged. Surplus 
houses of landlords in the countrj'side which are not suitable for the 
use of peasants may come under the management of the local people s 
government and be used for public purposes. 

Article 22 

Wasteland reclaimed after liberation should not be confiscated 
during land distribution and should continue to be tilled bv the re- 
claimer. It should not be included in the amount of land to be distri- 
buted to him. 


ARTICT.E 23 

Small portion of land necessan^ for maintaining bridges m repair, 
for highway upkeep, resting points, free ferries and such puou- 
facilities may be reserved according to established customs anc n 
distributed. 


Article 24 

Land and houses owned by overseas Chinese should be handled 
in accordance with appropriate measures determined by the peop e s 
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sovemments (or military and admimstrative committees) of the 
?arious big administrative areas or by provincial people s goveniments 
on the principle of having regard for the interests of overseas Chin 
and in keeping with the general principles of this law. 


Article 25 

Sandy and shoaly land owned by landlords or public bodies should 
be nationalized and handled in accordance with appropriate measures 
determined by the people’s governments at provinaal level or above. 


Article 26 

Land bordering railways, highwai's, river banks and river 
that is needed for their protection or land occupied by airfields, 
harbours and fortifications should not be distributed. The sites of 
projected railways, highways, .waterways and airfields whose date o^ 
construction has been fixed shall he reserved with the approval of the 
people’s government at provincial level or above. 


SECTION FIVE 


Organisations and Methods for Carrying Out Agrarian Reform. 


Article 28 

In order to strengthen the leadership of the people’s governments 
in the work of agrarian reform, the 'people’s governments at’ county 
level or above should, at the time of agrarian reform, organize agrarian 
reform committees composed of persons elected or nominated by 
people’s representative councils or persons appointed b)' the people’s 
governments of a higher level. These committees are responsible for 
•directing and handling all matters concerning agrarian refonn. 

Article 29 

Village peasant meetings, peasant representative conferences and 
•committees of peasant associations elected at such’ conferences, the 
peasant congress _ at chu, county and provincial levels and committees 
of peasant associations elected at sucli congresses are the legal orga- 
nisations for reforming the agrarian system. 

Artict-e 30 

After agrarian reform is completed, the people’s government shall 
issue title deeds and shall recognize the right of all land owners to 
manage, buy, sell or rent out land freelv. Ail land contracts made 
before the reform of the agrarian system shall be null and void. 


Article 31 

The determination of class status shall be carried out accordin'- 
differentiation in the countryside issued by 
the Central Peoples Government. It shall he determined by demo- 
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cratic estimation and decision at the village peasant meetings and 
peasant representative conferences under the leadership of the village 
people’s government, by the method of self-assessment and public 
discussion. If any person concerned is not a member of a peasant 
association, he should, nevertheless, he invited to participate in the 
estimation and decision at the meetings and be allowed to argue his 
case. 

The estimation and decision must be reported to the chu people’s 
govermnent for ratification. Where any person concerned, or any 
other person, dees not agree with the result, an appeal may be lodged 
with the county people’s court, which shall pass judgment and carry 
it into effect. 


Article 32 

A people’s court shall be set up in every' county in the course of 
agrarian reform to ensure that it is carried out. The court shall 
travel to different places, and try and punish, according to law, hated 
despotic elements who have committed heinous crimes, whom the 
masses of the people demand to be brought to justice, and all such 
persons who resist or violate the provisions of the Agrarian Reform 
Law and decrees. Indiscriminate arrest, beating or killing of people, 
corporal punishment or the like are strictly forbidden. 

The organizational regulations of the people’s court will be 
elaborated separately. 


Article 33 

To maintain order during agrarian reform and to protect the 
people’s property, it is strictly prohibited to slaughter draught animals 
or fell trees without authorization, let land lie untended, destroy' farm 
implements, irrigation works, buildings, crops or the like. Offenders 
shall he tried and punished by' the people’s court. 

Article 34 

To ensure that all agrarian reform measures conform to the 
interest and wishes of the overwhelming majority of the people, 
people’s gov'ernments at all levels shall be responsible for fully' safe- 
guarding the democratic rights of the people and the rights of the 
peasants and their representatives to criticize freely and bring charges 
against working personnel of any' sphere or level at all meetings. Any- 
one who infringes these rights shall be punished according to law. 

SECTION SIX 

A ppendix. 

Article 35 

This law shall apply to the rural areas in general, but not to the 
areas in the vicinity' of big cities for which agrarian reform regulations 
will be formulated separately'. The big cities referred to in this article 
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shall be determined by the people’s governments of the big adminis- 
■irative areas (or t-lieir military and administrative committees) accord.* 
ing to the circumstances of the cities. 

Article 36 

This law shall not apply to areas of national minorities. But in 
areas where the Han nationality is in the majority, scattered inhabi- 
tants of national minorities shall be treated in the same way under 
this law as the people of Han nationality in carrying out the agrarian 
reform in those localities. 


Article 37 

This law shall not apply to areas where agrarian reform has in- 
the main been completed. 


Article 38 

All areas which begin agrarian reform after the promulgation of 
this law, with the exception of the areas referred to in Articles 35, 
36 and 37 of this laiv, shall proceed in accordance with this law. The- 
time for starting agrarian reform in various places shall be regulated 
by decree and made public by the people’s governments of the big. 
administrative areas (or their military and administrative committees; 
and provincial people's governments. 

Article 39 

When this law is made public, each provincial people’s govern- 
ment shall formulate regulations for carr}dng out agrarian reform 
within its territory in accordance with the principles laid down in 
this law and the concrete conditions of the territory and shall submit 
them to the people's governments of the big administrative areas (or 
their military and administrative committees) and on ratification they 
shall be put into effect. They shall also be submitted to the Govern- 
nient Administration Council of the Central People’s Government to 
be put on record. 


Article 40 

This law shall come into force after it is ratified and made 
public by the Central People’s Government Council* 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE CROP-SHARERS AND UNDER-TENANTS 
OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 

§ 1. The Crop-sharers and their Problems : 

We have discussed elsewhere* some of the features of Crop- 
sharing or Barga cultivation in West Bengal and East Pakistan. We 
may examine here the implications of the system on an All-India and 
All-Pakistan basis. (For a discussion of the problem in Pakistan 
.as a whole, vide appropriate section below in this Chapter). 

hi nudhriflcd Bengal, approximately one-fifth of the land wa.s 
‘Cultivated through bargadars on a crop-sharing system, — the occupancy- 
right-holder and the bargadar each taking one-half of the produce. 

ht Bihar, the non-occupancy tenants as well as a small section of 
occupancy raiyats pay various kinds of produce rents. Under the 
hatai system, the tenant’s share varies from one-half to one-third of 
the crop (cf. §4, Ch. 3 above). 

In Orissa, though cash rents are generally prevalent., a consider- 
able area is held on produce-rent which is generally of two kinds: the 
commonest form is known as dkiilibag which implies equal share of 
the by-products as well as grain. The second form is known as sanjn 
(contract) under which a fixed quantity of produce is paid. Payment 
of half the produce or its commuted value practically leaves to the 
cultivator less than his bare subsistence requirements. The Govern- 
ment of Orissa have proposed that a suitable remedy would be to 
amend the tenancy laws and limit the rent legalh' leviable to one- 
third of the gross produce {cf. § 5, ch. 3 above). 

In the U.P., in addition to tenants, there are sub-tenants who 
"hold from year to year and are tenants-at-will. These sub-tenants 
usually pay a rent approximating to half the produce. 

In Madras, there are two important types of tenancy uiider the 
■ occupancy-right-holder, namely, the varam and the kuthagai. Unaer 
.the fonner. the tenant pays as rent a sliare of the crop, whereas under 
'the latter he pays a fixed sum in cash or a fixed amount ot produ«. 
Variations occur under both s 3 'stems depending on the nature of. 
land, the irrigation facilities, seed, manure and plough-cattle provulea 
bv the landlord or tenant respectively, and the kind of crop raisca 
.{cf. §7, ch. 3 above). • 

Bast and West Punjab : The cultivated area in the pre-parlition 
Punjab for the quinquennium ending 15th June, 1942. was 31 1/ Jtii ion 
acres, of which 15'25 million acres — that is, nearly one-hali 
cultivated by tenants-at-will. All these tenants-at-will were, hovete,. 


' Vitic author's hook; .-Isriatlttirc! Econom:cS; Ch. I, j 38 ;• Ch. 6, .-.'-9, 
■Ch. 7, !§ 30-11. 
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not without lands of their own; the majoritj; were on-ner-cu!tivators 
in one field and tenant-cultivators in the adjoining or nearby one. i h& 
great majority of them pay rent in kind (batai) and this generally 
amounts to half the produce. On land irrigated from wells, it is. 
generally one-third of the produce and it* may be less, but the usual, 
practice is to pay half the crop. The tenant-at-will has to bear the 
expenses of cultivation and provide the plough and cattle, but his lanO- 
lord sometimes provides half of the seed.” The Punjab Government 
have mentioned the following defects of this system : The landlord 

has not taken to mechanical farming and still looks to Government 
for a lead. His net profits from cultivation through tenants are com- 
paratively high and he, therefore, tends to feel satisfied and to show 
insufficient interest in extension of cultivation or in improvement of 

land or its method of farming The tenants- are sometimes 

rack-rented, poor and insecure and consequentlj’ have neither the means 
nor the necessary incentive to effect improvements.” 

§ 2. Why the Crop-sharing System Spreads : 

The reasons why the produce-rent system spreads are man)'. 

First, the gradual expropriation of the inferior peasantry by the 
money-lending classes is largely responsible for the spread of the- 
produce-rent system. The money-lender will not cultivate the land 
himself and prefers produce-rent to cash-rent,’ since the former gives- 
him more tlian the latter at the present level of prices. 

Secondly, in many instances smaller families as well as malaria 
are responsible for the prevalence of subletting on the produce-sharing 
basis. More than 12 to 15 highas (or 4 to 5 acres) of land are seldom 
cultivated by home labour, and hence the rich jotcdar or superior 
landlord would usually sublet. 

Thirdly, the costs of agriculture have increased and the higher 
castes, who do not drive the plough, find that cultivation through 
chakars or hired sen'ants who are now verj' scarce, becomes unecono- 
mical. The dominance of higher castes and the scarcity of labourers 
in the villages in recent times thus imply the prevalence of hhag bill. 

§ 3. Arguments In favour of Crop-sharing System ; 

It is argited in support of the crop-sharing svstem that a share- 
of the produce, sa)- half, may give the cultivator a' fair return for his 
labour and enterprise where the prodnetirdtv of the land is high but 
may not where it is low. Again, the adequacy of the return to the 
culf.iyator must inevitably depend on whether lie is able to secure a 
sufficiently large area for cultivation, and this is more likelv to be tlie 
case m some parts of the countr)' than in others, depending on the 
pressure of population on the soil. 

Further, a pnma facie defective system of leasing may yet be 
consistent \yith a high degree of effidenev of production where .the 
occupancy-nght-holder takes an intere.st in' the cultivation of the land, 
exercises close superrusion over his tenant and assists him with plough,- 
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•cattle, manure, etc. This may not and does not always happen, as. for 
•example, where the occupancy-right-holder is an absentee not e.^ec- 
tively represented on the land, is not himself a professional agriculturis: 
•or for some other reason takes no interest in the cultivation of the 
land. 

The Floud Commission of Bengal claims that the barga system 
has many advantages.* When a share of the crop is paid, fluctuationi 
in the cash value of the produce have no application, and whether there 
is a good or a bad crop the amount paid varies with the out-turn. Tlie 
system is of great assistance to widows, minors and other people wha 
are temporaril}’- incapacitated from agriculture. Such people would bz 
gtezi losers if their only v\'ay of getting their land cultivated, without 
losing for ever the right to return to it, was the employment of labour 
hired by the day or the month. 



Arguments agziinst Crop-sharing System : 


Nevertheless the barga system overrides the principle that land 
should belong to the tiller and that the tiller of the soil should have 
security and protection from rack-renting. Secondly, in barga system 
of cultivation, production suffers because the (1) tenure of the culti- 
vator is insecure, and the incidence of the (2) rent so heav\* as to 
leave the cultivator an inadequate return for his labour and enterprise. 
The majority of the Land Revenue Commission in Bengal say_ that 
“ no one denies that half the produce is an excessive rent.” Thirdly, 
as the balance of opinion in all countries is that this system of cultiva- 
dion is not economic, therefore, it is not in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. The cultivator onlv gets the benefit of half the 
value of any increase in yield which is the reward of his own labour 
or enterprise. If the crop is even a partial failure, he does not earn 
the cost of cultivation. 


The Floud Commission recommended that bargadars under tenure- 
holders should be raiyats, and bargadars under raiyats should be inida- 
rcdyats. 


A member of the Famine Enquir\' Commission (1945)'’' •' JeeL-. 
convinced that the crop-sharing system is incompatible with efUdenc> 
of production and considers that steps should be taken to abon.dt k. 
He suggests that, where large holdings are cultivated on this sy?teim 
they should be acquired by the State and resold on reasonable 
to cultivators who either have no land of their own, or whose hoidmgn 
are too small to support them and their families. The new holdings 
should, as far as possible, be economic holdings.^ and inalienable ^c.xceuv 
with the permission of Government. Alternatively, he su^esis tnat 
tenancy legi.slation should be undertaken for the puqiose ot fixing cash 
rents for lands held on the crop-sharing system and conicmng occu- 
pancy rights on the tenants. 

Pending final rehabilitation of the crop-sharers, it is recommended 


* Floud Commission Report, Vol. I, n. 6S. 
’^Sir ^•^ani!3! Nsnavati. 
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on the lines suggested by the Bengal Land Revenue Cession that 
the share of the crop legally recoverable from him should be one-third, 

instead of half. 


g 5. Tebhaga Movement in Bengal and Governmental 

Measures :t 

The Bltaff Cltasis (crop-sharers) have claimed that as they per- 
form the actual work, and in most of the cases also provide the neces- 
sary expenses of cultivation, they are entitled to receive two-thirds 
of the produce. This claim is economically justified because the cost 
of agriculture is roughly equal to one-third of the gross produce* and 
where the bargadar bears the expenses of cultivation, he should get 
one- third as cost, another one- third as share of the produce for taking 
risk, etc., and the remaining one-third should go to landlord. This 
suggestion is in line with the recommendation of the Floud Com- 
mission.** 

This agitation claiming two-thirds share of the produce is known 
as the Tebhaga ( Tc = one-third, bhaga — share) Movement. In 
1948-49 winter, the Government of West Bengal announced that they 
would adopt the following principles for the settlement of disputes 
between Bhag Chasis and the -land-owner : Seeds advanced would be 
deducted from the total produce. The remainder would be 'divided 
into three equal parts, one of them being allotted to the owner and 
the second to the Bhag Chasi. The third part would be divided into 
three portions; two-thirds to be used for the purchase of plough and 
cattle and one-third for manure and other incidental expenses like 
transport. 

In November 1949, it was stated in a West Bengal Government 
Press Note! that the Government noticed the Bargadars had been 
suffering from at least two main difficulties: 

(1) Wanton eviction from land and (2) disputes about division 
of crops. Accordingly, an Ordinance was promulgated with a view 
to affording protection to Bargadars. In practice, however, as later 
events have shown, the so-called “ protection ” eluded the grasp of the 
latter. 


The feat arcs of the Ordinance are : — 

. i- The owner or joteder will not be allowed to terminate the 
cultivation of land by the bargadar except under certain specified con- 
ditions. u here the cultivation of an}' land bv the bargadar is tenni- 
nated on the ground that the owner wants the land iii order that he 
may cultivate it himself or have this done by members of his familv 
or by hired labour, and wiicre it is found later that this “ reason ” for 


fViclc f.7F.. Ch.ip. Seven above. 

vide p.'6t 

fVfdc Tfic Statesman, Cal. Edition, 19-11.49. 
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ejectment is not true, the hargadar will be entitled to be reinstated 
on the land. 

2. The produce of the land cultivated by a bargadar will b? 
apportioned between the bargadar and the owner according to anv 
mode of division mutually agieed upon. In the absence of an agree- 
ment the division will be made according to certain specified conditions. 

3. Statutory Bhag Chas {Conciliation') Boards will be set up to 
enforce the principles of the Ordinance. 

On the basis of the above-mentioned Bargadars Ordinance, the 
West Bengal Bargadar Bill was drafted and then passed by the State 
Legislative Assembly on 10th February, 1950. It would come into 
force on the expiiy of the Bargadars Ordinance, which was promul- 
gated in November 1949 and would be operative until March 31, 1953. 

In the objects of the Bill it is stated that “ the harga system of 
cultivation is an important part of the agricultural economy of the 
State. But relations between the owners of land and their bargadars 
have recently become greatly strained, leading to agrarian disturbances 
in some places and adverse!}' affecting food production. The measure 
seeks to establish a just and hannonious relationship between the two 
sections which is essential for agricultural production and prosperity.” 

The said finest Bengal Bargadar Act is defective on the following 
grounds ; — 

(1) This is only a temporary measure as explained by the 
jMinister-in-charge of the Bill in West Bengal Assembly.* But as 
we know, no temporary measure can provide a satisfactory solution 
of the Crop-sharers’ problems, h oermanent solution is necessar}'. 

(2) Secondly, the Act does not satisfy the democratic principle 
of equitable land distribution among land-hungr\' agriculturists that 
the bargadars are. The said Act overlooks and by-passes the question 
that where the landlord possessed too much khas land, his excess land 
should be redistributed among his bargadars according to a plan. 

(3) Thirdly', the Act is only a partial palliative and contains 
no promise of permanent relief to the poor bargadars. It does not 
sanction tcbJiaga or 2/3rds of the produce to the bargadar. For, as 
the iStinister who pilotted the Bill observed, “By the present Bill, the 
Bargadar ’s share would be enlarged and in many cases it might ever, 
(emphasis author’s) be two-thirds of the produce.” 

(4) Fourthly, the Act provides no incentive to the cultivating 
bargadars to increase the produce of the land they cultivate: it doe^ 
not give them any right in the land. Tenancy (occupancy) righto, 
.should have been conferred on them. 

( 5) Finally, there is no guarantee that the Act would be en- 
forced really for the benefit of the bargadars. The so-called statutory 
‘ Bhag C’nas ' Conciliation Boards will as a rule be over-staffed wit. 
the landlords and their sympathisers such as officials or leaders of un- 
popular Food Committees or Lmion Boards. How can such members 
go against the /ofedcr-landlord, that is, act really in the interest of 
the bargadars ? So, conciliation would end in coercion. 


The Siatesman, 11 - 2 - 50 . 
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§ 6. Crop-sharing System in Pakistan : 

E. Pakistan •.* 

IJ'. Punjab 

Sind ; — Rough!}’ four-fifths of the cultivated land are held by 
“zamindars” and the predominant method of cultivation is the ‘baiai 
or “crop-sharing” system. Undei this system, the cultivator {hari) 
provides his own labour and that of his bullocks in retuni for halt the 
crop. Where the zamindar leases his land to a lessee who cultivates 
the land througli others on the crop-sharing system, there is a teiidency 
for cultivation to suffer. The reason for this is that the period of 
the lease is short, and the les.see, therefore, has little incentive to 
keep the land in good condition. (For further discus.sion on this sub- 
ject, vide Ch. 5, §12 above). 

The North-West Frontier Province : — In this province tenants 
receive a share of the crop from the threshing floor, varying from one- 
third to two-thirds of the produce according to the local conditions. 

(As for merits and defects of the cro^vsharing system and the lines 
of reform in Pakistan, vide relevant portions concerning India, for 
the arguments are similar). 

§ 7. Under-Tenants and their Problems in India and Pakistan : 

Madras : — The sub-tenants have no rights whatever. Their 
tenancies are governed entirely by contract and tiiey are no better oft 
than the bargadars in Hcngal. The only exception is in Malabar where 
they have certain rights. One reason for this is that there are. in 
that area, some pattadars whose income may be as much as half a 
lakh and wlmse position is actually equivalent to that of a proprietor 
or a large patnidar in llengal. 

In the Chingleput district it was found that 10 or 12 per cenf. of 
the pattadars had sublet some of their land; in the Yi-/.agapatam dis- 
trict it was noticed that there had been rather more subletting. But 
the Fluud Commission while on tour in Madras received the impres- 
sion that there had liccn less sub-infeudation below the pattadar in 
-Madras than there had i.een below the occupancy raiyat in Bengal, 
'i'he sub-tenants in -Madras pay cxtren-.cly high rates of rent. The 
general average i-^ between three and five times the yiattadar’s rate of 
rent and is certainly higher than the average of Ks. G-3 that- used to 
be Jjaid by under-raiyats in undivided Reng.al. Th.cre are even rents 
as high as Rs, 75 an acre in the most fertile tracts of the Kistna and 
(lodavari deltas, where two and even three crops arc grown, but these 
arc exceptional. .-\s a general rule the rent paid bv sub-tenants is 
half of the crop, and when it is paid in cash, it approximates to half 
flic value of the gross produce. 

There are. as already noted, two important types of tenancy, under 


*■ For F-rsi P.ikiUati, ride foot-note. ' 1 of tlih Chapter. 

' ' For West I’lmi.ib, ride 1 1 of this Chap. Fo: Pakistan as a whole, rcxni 
changes .arc discussed in Ch. 7 .above, §f 20-21. 

13 
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the occupancy-right-holder, namely, the 'varam’ and the •kulhaiai’. 
Under the former the tenant pays as rent a share of the crop, v.-hereas 
under the latter he pays a fixed sura in cash or a fixed amount o: 
produce. \*ariation5 occur under both systems depending on th.e iiatiut 
o£ the land, the irrigation facilities, seed, manure, and piough-cattli 
provided by the landlord or tenant- respectively and the kind of crOj) 
raised. 

U. P. There are sub-tenants who Itold from year to year and are 
tenants-at-wili. These sub-tenants, usually pay a rent approximating 
to half the produce. The Famine Inquiry Commission. 1945. had on 
enquiry no information about the area of the land cultivated by sub- 
tenants but it -was probably not very large, for there are restractions 
on sub-letting and the penalty for illegal sub-letting is ejection. Under 
the Tenancy Act of 1939. ex-proprietary' occupancy and hereditary 
tenants in Agra are allowed to sub-let again after the expiry of three 
3 'ears. The same provisions apply in Oudh with the exception of 
tenants holding under special tenures and occupancy tenants. Kon- 
occupanc}' tenants ma\' sub-let for one year only and may suUlet again 
onl}' after an inten'al of one year. The Government of the United 
Provinces (Uttar Pradesh) says that the number of tenants ejected 
for giving sub-leases in contravention of the provisions of the Act has 
been considerable. 

BiJiar : — Certain figures collected from sun-ey and settlement 
reports indicate that in Bihar the extent of land held by non-occupancy 
raiyats and under-raiyats is 0.66 million acres (0.33 m. acres each) 
as against a total of 24.48 million acres. 

East and. West Punjab : — ^The Sub-tenants are tenants-at-wiU, 
Vi'ho occupy 15.26 m. acres out of 31.17 m. acres of cultivated land 
in East Punjab and West Punjab. The}' greatly outnumber^ the 
occupancy tenants, are tenants from year to year, and liave no legal 
rights, whatever the length of their occupation. The\' hold the land 
generally under owners. The great majority of them ])ay rent in kind 
(batai) and this general!}' amounts to half of the proTace. On chahi 
land, i.c., land irrigated from wells, it is generally onc-third of the 
produce and it may be less; but the usual practice is to pay half of 
the crop. The tcnant-at-will has to bear the expenses of cultivation 
and to provide the plough and cattle, but his landlord sometimes pro- 
vides half of the seed. He is thus very much the same as tlie harga-'.iir 
in Bengal (vide §1 of this Chapter). 

JPest Bengal and East Pakistan: — Sub-in ten da tion below the 
raiyat was not created by tenancy,- legislation; legislation has^ v 
recognised existing facts, belatedly and reluctantly. (\'icle §4, C.i. c 
above). 

§ 8. Problems of Under-tenants or Under-raiyats in India and 
Pakistan : 

Their problems are — ^(1) High rent. 

• (2) Insecurity of tenure. 

(3) Restricted Rights in land. 

(4) Uneconomic Holdings. 
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Under-raiyats in West Bengal and East Pakistan usually have to 
pay very much higher rents than the Settled and Occupancv raiyats. 
As noted above, the under-tenants in Madras pay unusually high rents 
and the sub-tenants in U.P., East Punjab and West Punjab are rack- 
rented under the produce-sharing system. 

The holdings of under-raiyats and sub-tenants all over India and 
Pakistan are tiny' and fragmented. The cultivators’ average size of 
holding is often less than 1-j- acres. The average is reduced by the 
pettiness of the holdings for which rent is paid in kind, for those held 
at a cash rent average a little more. The holdings of under-raiyats 
arc even more minute, those paying a cash rent being four-fifths of 
an acre and those paying produce-rents half an acre.’*’ 

M'here the holdings are so small, they interfere with improve- 
ments, increase disputes, lead to waste in having to keep boundary 
lines (ai/s) and generally tend to become uneconomic. Thus, the 
under-tenants' position is precarious. It is the actual cultivator who 
requires protection; the name which law gives to the fictitious culti- 
vator, however, persists. The land laws of the country seek to protect 
the occupancy raiy^at, a creature of statutes. Protection is also 
•necessary for the man who tills the soil — the jica.sant who represents 
the ancient ‘khudkhast’ raiyat. The process of subletting by the 
peasantry inevitably paves the way for the pernicious coiiicr .system. 
It must be stopped. Tenure conditions of Sub-tenants must be im- 
proved. more liealthy contractual relations must be enforced, rccogni.s- 
ing Occupancy rights in the land they cultivate. 


R. K. Mukherjee: Lnnd Problems, p. 122, 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN INDIA 

AND PAKISTAN 

§ I. Agricultural Labourer Defined : 

Agricultural labourers are those toilers of the field who are 
either entireh^ landless or who possess land to a very negligil)ls 
extent; generally, they own no bullock and implements and hire 
themselves out to well-to-do cultivators on a wage-labour basis. 
Poor cultivators with uneconomic holdings and crop-sharing tenants 
furnish the potential recruiting base of this class of agricultural 
proletariat, for. it is through a stead}- process of pauperisation and 
continuous la^id alienation that the small peasants swell the ranks of 
crop-sharers, and both of them that of agricultural labourers. Owing 
to the under-development and comparative absence of capitalistic large- 
scale farming in this subcontinent, agricultural labour, in the sense in 
which the expression is used in Western countries and in U.S.A., is 
not yet a major problem in its rural economy. But the number of 
agricultural labourers is increasing more and more, and their growth 
has profoundl}'- affected the distribution of wealth in the countryside, 

§ 2. Swelling Ranks of Agricultural Labourers : 

In 1842, Sir Thomas Munro, as Census Commissioner, reported 
that there were no landless peasants in India (an undoubtedly incorrect 
picture, but indicating that the numbers were not considered to require 
statistical measurement). In 1882 the Census estimated 7.5 million 
“landless day labourers” in agriculture. 

Since then there has been tremendous increase in tbe number of 
landless labourers. The following statistics are revealing: — 

The rise in the number of agnciiltural labourers (in niillwns)* 


1882 

1921 

1931 

1933 

1944 

Census 

Census 

Census 

I.L.O. 

Estimates 

7.5 

21.5 

33 

35 

68 


Figures given by R. Palme Dutt* ** on class differentiation in 
iNIadras (per thousand of agricultural population) are as follows : 

1901 1911 1921 1931 

Labourers . . 345 340 317 429 


* Agrictiltural Situation in India, Vol. Ill, No. 4, July 1548. Ti'.ey are for 
d'.e whole of the undivided India including the States. The same source gives 
its own estimate of the population of Agricultural Labour for 19-18, in Indian 
Union and States including Hyderabad, as 33.5?6 millions, which Is obviously 
ro.7 low. 

India To-day, PPH Edition, 1947, p. 197. 
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Figures about Bengal quoted by Dutt are ; — 

1921 1931 

Labourers . • 1.805,502 2,718,939 

According to 1944-45 official figures, 20.6 per cent, or 78 lanhs 
of acres in Bengal were cultivated by agricultural labour. In Madras 
In 1931, 42 per cent., of the agricultural population was landless labour. 
In Bengal in 1944-45, 36 per cent was landless, and together with 
those who held below one acre — the semi-proletarians— they formed .•54 
per cent., i.c., the absolute majority of the agricultural population. 

In 3 villages surveyed in .Andhra in 1948, the ])ropon!on of land- 
less was nearly 50 per cent., in the first village, 30 per cent., in the 
second and 70 per cent., in the third.* 

According to a recent report, the ranks of the rural proletariat, 
in Uttar Pradesh are swelled not only by the ancient serf, t'le 
pauperised peasant, but also by the dispossessed artisan who has lost 
his profession. One may feel .-omewhat hesitant to lump him with 
the agricultural worker and yet it is correct to do so. Thus, the 
pauperisation of the peasantry is shown in the growth of the propor- 
tion of landless labourers in tlic countryside. 

§ 3. Miserable Living Condition : 

For the majority of this growing class of landless labourers, social 
security is lacking, employment is uncertain, and seasonal migration 
— specially in harvesting seasons. — is a common enough feature. In 
the recent past upti! the refugee influx the appreciable scarcity of 
domestic servants and raral labour of miscellaneous variety and the 
paucity of farm laliour are to be c.xplained by a number of causes, such 
as. partial migration to town, railway and facte>ry areas; beavv 
mortality due ito ejiidemics of plague, malaria and influenza ; death 
and pestilence in the wake of famine and starvation *. etc. 

The conditions of rainfall and irrigation, ploughing and the rota- 
tion of crops, as well as the size of family holdings of the cultivators, 
govern the demand for and supply of rural labour. It is well known 
that usually in the cultivating and han-csting seasons, the demand for 
and wages of agricultural labourer rise high. The diminution of .«npply. 
as in recent years has increased the intensity of competitive demand 
for labour; hut it will he noticed that the living condition of the un- 
fortunate fann-hands is in no way bettered. 

\\'ith regard to the wages of these agricnUnral labourers the 
following table is instructive : 

1842 1852 1862 1872 1911 1922 

Field labourer without 
food (daily wage in 

annas I ' ..1 ]]. 2 3 *4 4 to 6 

Price (5f rice (seers 

per rupee) ..40 30 27 23 15 5 

(R. Mukerjee, "Land Pioblciiis of India’', p. 222.) 


* On the Apanan Ouertion in India, PPH Pub., pp. 21-22. 
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_ Thus, while the cash wage lias increased four to six times in this- 
period oi SO years, the price of rice has increased eight times, that 
is to say, the real wage has fallen by one-quarter to one-half during 
these eight decades of “progress". 

Xow-a-la\-5, the monei- v.-ages have increased but a steady fall 
in real vrages has been recorded; and this is due to the abnormally 
high cost of living. Dr. Harold Mann estimated on the basis of 'a 
village survey in Poona in 1917 that the living cost of a labourer's 
family — consisting of himself, his wife and two children — was 
Rs. 34.55 per m.onth or Rs. 415.8 per year*. According to a recent 
estimate which relates to conditions prevailing in Bengal (tliat is. 
West Bengal and E. Pakistan), the annual income of an average 
agricultural labour family consisting of 3.9 members, was Rs. 4SS.7 iu 
1945-46.** Xaturaliy, no improvement in t'heir standard of living is 
noticeable, for the index of agricultural prices and of price level in 
general has exceeded all past record. It is generally to be obsen-ed 
that the extreme poverty of the agricultural labourers finds a reSe-x 
in their high percentage of expenses on food consumption. It has 
been estimated that 84.3% of their total ercpenditnre is spent on food 
articles alone of which 63.8% forms cereal consumption. According 
to a Sample Survey made by India Govermnent in a Madras village in 
1949. as liigh as 74% of the labourers’ income goes on food, which is 
mostly rice.t Somewhere else it has been estimated that they have to 
go to the market for 86.4% of their requirements.:!; It is, therefore, 
no wonder that owing to the lack of rationing and price control in the 
rural areas, they are the worst victims of inflation and blackmarketing^ 

Remedies : The remedy lies in bringing the rural areas imme- 
diately under a well-regulated system of rationing and price control. 
Secondly, the seasonal fluctuations in the demand for labour ma\" be- 
obviated by increasing the volume of employment throughout the year 
by means of extension of cultivation by irrigation and manuring and 
double cropping and, also, by means of more intensive cultivation. 
Thirdly, seasonal factories like sugar mills, oil pressing factories, etc., 
and diversion to suitable cottage industries are likely to stabilise the 
employment of the labour force scattered all over the countiu'-side^ 
The spread of literacy and primary' education among the masses ot 
the jiopulation, coupled with a steady employment and higher real 
wages, is expected to increase the efficiency of the farm hands. _ 'Then, 
again, provision must be made for social security including minimum 
wages, free medical aid, accident benefit, old-age pension, unemplov- 
ment insurance and regulation of wor'xing hours. W’e ^endorse tne 
recommendation made by the Famine Commission, 194a, that- lann 
vrorkers should be encouraged to organise themselves into_ unions ot 
their own. The object is the improvement in their economic position. 


* Quoted in Larid Problems oj India, by R. K. Mukerjee. p. 233. 

** Vide Article 'by Kalyan Dutt and another in Tke Indian Jotirned oj Economics. 
Julv 1947. p. 159. For further details, vide if- 17-19 of this Chapter, 
f Vide 5 17 and also 1S-I9 of this Chapter. 
iVide Indian journal of Economics, Ibid. 
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for, as the said Commission points out, “The aim of agricultural 
development is not merely an increase in production; it also includes 
the allotment of a large share of such production for the benefit ot the 
weaker members of society.”* For, verily, it is the agricultural 
labourers who provide the weakest link in the chain of agrarian 
ccononi}' of India, and Pakistan. 

§ 4. The Problems of Agricultural Labourer in the Tv/o Bengals 

(A) Lozv Demand jar Af/ncultural Labour-. The main frature 
in the agrarian economy of West Bengal and East Pakistan is the 
over-pressure on soil. The unit of cultivation being so small, the 
demand for agricultural labour must be also low. The labour is 
supplied by the family it.self. According to one estimate onl\’__5.1°o 
of the total area is cultivated fully bj- hired labour and 21.7% is 
cultivated partially by hired labour. As much as 73.2% is cultivated 
by family labour ni-ainl)’.** 

(B) Limited Scope for Employment'. The second important- 
feature is tliat very small amount of capital is invested in the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land. Consequently this S 3 'stem of agriculture 
provides less scope for the employment of agricultural labour. At 
present share-croppers and small cultivators are working as competi- 
tors to agricultural labour. Oftentimes share-croppers thcm.sc!ve.s 
supply the work of agricultural labour to the field of others. This is 
also borne out by the fact that the percentage of population with 
agricultural labour as the only occupation (3.1 ) is much les.s than the 
percentage of jiopulation who combine agricultural laliour witii other 
types (13.9).*** 

(C) Partial Employment in Cultivation: According to a note 
prepared in 1929 by the Director of Agriculture to Bengal Provincial 
Banking Enquiry' Committee, the average proportion of man-days 
employed in the preparation of field was 27.3% of total man-days 
employed in agricultural operations ; that cmidoyed in weeding wa.s 
27.9^4 of the total; that employed in harvesting and reaping was 31.2 
per cent., of the total. According to a survey made hv the Indian 
Statistical Institute in 1947. these nercentages were 13.6. 19.4 and 
26.0 respectively'. Assuming that the siUtafiou ha? not changed mucl: 
in the meantime, wc may' say that a predominantly large projjorlion 
of labour is employed in harvc.?tin!r. reaping and weeding whereas a 
comjiarativclv much small yiroportion is employed in preparation of 
field. 

This comparison shows that agricultural labourers are only 
assislanks to other cnljivators who .supply the main and regular labour 
to c-gricuiture. “Agricultural labour in Bengal is a subgroup within 
a group.” 

(D) Lnemploymeni : Unemployed labour denotes thn.se man- 


* I’idc Fina! Report . p. 52-t. 

** Pbe Indhin journal oj Rcoromici, ibid, 

*’'Op.at. 


P- 
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da3's during which the labourer was willing and able to work but tonncl 
no emploj^ment. A statistical enquiry reveals that of the total work- 
days, 36.1% was covered by agricultural work, 37.0% by non-agricul- 
tural work and 10.2% by unemployment. The agricultural labour thus 
finds no employment for 10-2 per cent of the total agricultural 
labour days (which means a little more than a month in a year). 
This is obviously an under-estimate. It is also to be seen that the 
proportion of days spent in non-agrilultural work is greater than 
agricultural ones. The term agricultural labour, therefore, seems 
to be misnomer in the case of Bengal. This shows that under the 
present economic condition and tenancy system, onl}'- a part of the 
agricultural labour da}’s can be absorbed in agriculture. 

(E) Unemployment reduces wage rates -. — It is generally to 
be noticed that as employment in agriculture diminshes, that in non- 
agriculture increases; but non-agricultural wages rate increases much 
less proportionately than the increase in employment. This means 
that demond for labour in non-agricultural types does not balance the 
fall of demand in agriculture. This will lie clear from the table 
below. As will be noticed, from 10th to 14th and 16th to 22nd fort- 
night agricultural employment and wage rate decrease; but wage rate 
in non-agricultural work increases much less proportionately than the 
increase of employment. 


TABLE-^ 


Fortnights P. C. of 

Wage-rate 

days employed 

in agriculture 

in agriculture. 

in rupees 

per day. 


1— 2 

. . 34-7 

1-30 

3— 4 

. . 39-1 

1-30 

5— 6 

.. 42-3 

1-23 

7— 9 

. . 49-7 

1-28 

10 

. . 43-4 

1-27 

11 

. . 28-2 

M6 

12 

.. 21-4 

M5 

13—14 

.. 16-0 

1-25 

15 

. . 40-0 

1-27 

16-17 

. . 46-8 

1-21 

18 

34-7 

1-05 

19 

. . 33-0 

1 01 

20 

. . 24-3 

1-03 

21 — 22 

- . 14*9 

0-95 

23 — 24 

.. 33-4 

MO 


P. C. of 
days employed 
in non- 
agriculture. 


41 - t 
26-3 
29-9 
24-6 
28-] 
40-7 

43- 9 
52-S 
35-2 
29-7 
32-9 

42- 2 
52-5 
62-6 

44- 4 


Wage-rate 

P. C. of 

in non- 

days -for 

agricul- 

which work 

ture in 

is not 

rupees per 
day. 

available. 

0-97 

10 2 

0-92 

91 

0-87 

93 

0-83 

6 5 

0-91 

9-6 

0-97 

144 

0-96 

17-0 

0-92 

I >4 

0-92 

6-6 

C-S7 

7-4 

G-Fl 

13-1 

C-93 

13-5 

0-93 

8-3 

0-95 

7-4 

1-39 

9-9 


(F) Lo 7 C Income and Poz’crty : — The family budget of agricul- 
tural labour will show the extreme vulnerability of their position. In 


* This table is taken from article by K. Datta & A. C. Das puolished in 
Indian Journal of Economics, July 1947. 
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published. The author has been able to resurrect these manuscripts, 
v.-eighiug about 6 standard maunds, nearly after 40 }-ears of their burial. 
He has also sun-eyed the entire district in 1944-47 on a stratified 
random sample basis. Parts of his findings are discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

I — Displacement of Labour frani Land : — ^An imoortant feature 
which has been noticed is that the cultivators' holdings are, in the 
greatest majority of cases, so small that the cultivation of them is 
hard!)' ever too much for their owners themselves to accomplish un- 
aided. However, in the post-famine period, that is. since 1943, the 
labour cost of production has increased so much so that the cultivator 
would himself work hard rather than employ hired labour off-hand. 
For. not only are cash wages higher four times on the average (as in 
1947 as compared with average of 1939-42), but also expenses of food 
for labourers, especially in han-est times, have almost become prohi- 
bitive. The result is the displacement of agricultural labourers from 
work on the field and their diversion to the work of domestic menials, 
to road-mending, to plying boats, etc., and migration to other districts, 
specially at the time of reaping winter paddy. Hence the increase in 
the number of domestic seta-ants and other unspecified labourers. The 
figures of the table belo'w would show this ; — 


DISTRICT FARIDPUR: E. PAKISTAX'. 

Description of Labour 190S 1931 

Domestic Service . . 43,155^ 53,692 

Unspecified Labourers .. 31,292- 48,372 

Total . . 74,447 102,054 


1941 

57,776' 

57,776'* 

115,552 


II. The Problem of a Falling Standard of Living : — The increase 
in the number of rural landless families,'^ not, however, balanced by 
increased opportunities of earning (due mainly to the utmost 
extension of cultivation and the lack of local crafts or industries) has 
led to the uneven and lop-sided der-elopment of the district s_ agrarian 
economy. The growth of the rural proletariat has synchronised with 


^Vide Jack’s Econ. Life, p. 89. 

- Ibid, p. 67, Calculated as of total population minus unskilled domestic 
servants. 

Samfyls figures of 19-tl Census reveal 4'2% of die rot.'-l to oe ‘Domestic 
Service’ and ‘Unproductive Occupation’. Here we include 2^ o: total popula- 
tion of 1941 as failing within each of these categories of lacour. 

- .According to the Dist. Relief CcMirdination OScer. 2S-88f7 of the families 
of the disuict were landless in 1943. The figures below show the distribution 
of landless families in the different sub-divisions of the district : — 

Sardar Goalundo J^iadariptir Gopalganj Dist. lotal 

•isumbei of landless ^ ^ 

families 33,536 21,464 77,719 18,657 

Percent? ce of land- 
less families .. 27-89 33*11 


35-39 


1914 


2S-S3 
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but the vicissitudes of the times told with the most crushing efrec; 
upon the landless classes. 

V. The Problems of Rehabilitation -. — ^The problems of agricul- 
tural labour in the context of the famine and changing circurastancej 
appear to be twofold: First, the problem of immediate resettlement, 
such as, tackling the problems of devitalisation and epidemic ; homeless- 
ness and vagrancy, if any ; food shortage and higher cost of living, etc. 
Secondly, there are the more or less long-term problems of providing 
insurance against unemplo3-ment ; regulation of wage rates and hours 
of work; resettlement of the land system and providing economic 
holdings to the traditional agriculturist classes that are landless 
to-da\': the lifting of the pressure of the surplus population on land 
by switching it on to a field of planned industrial development, and 
so on and so forth. 


§7- The Problems of Agricultural Vv^ages ond Prices : 

Wage Rates: Agricultural wages in our country- are mostly 
customary and often paid in kind. The period of payment varies: 
it may- be hourly^ daily, weekly-, monthly, or, even, yearly ; piece-work 
payment or payment for the entire job, c.g., for com-plete han-esting, 
is also made. 

Wages differ from one region to another due to various factors, 
such as local custom, cost of living, supply and demand, the nature 
of work, the caste of the worker, and so on. Where the worker is 
permanently indebted to the employer, “the wages are nothing but 
fiction.”"" 

^^'ag€5 were miserably low during the pre-war period, say, 1939. 
Since then the wage rates have risen but the rise has not been 
commensurate with the increase in the cost of living. _ For^e.xample, 
in parts of the Uttar Pradesh, an average day- labourer in 1939 earned 
3 annas and children 1-1 anna (16 2nnas=lS pennies) .per day. 
rates rose respectively to 8 annas and 4 annas in 1947. But uie 
prices of essential commodities rose much more sharply; for instance, 
the value of important articles of food consumed by* ** labourers 
from 20 to 40 seers per rupee in 1939 to 2 seers a rupee in 194/. 

In Zlladras the wages in cash in 1947 rose by 100 per cent, mer 
the pre-war rates. Tliis increase ivas mucli less than the percent^e 
increase in prices of foodgrains. the index numbers for -vvhich at 
end of 1943 fwith 100 in .August 1939) were— Rice (II Sorts) 2^-3/. 
Cholam 354-93, Cumbu 321-65, Ragi 339-59. Thus, wages did not 
adjust themselves completeh- to increased prices at the end of 19 .3.- 

In recent years, the main factors governing wages in the provinces 
of India and Pakistan are stated to be (a) a decrease in 
of workers eventually available for agricultural pursuits, (b) the 


*V:de The Inilian Journal oj 'Economics, Julv 1947, p. 139. 

**Vide Op. Cit.,pp. 191-92. 

*'’*Vide Fan:. Con:. Fin. Rep., p. 486. 
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build up an eliident agency for the fixation of the calculated ndniraum 
wage. This minimum must ensure a li\-ing wage and must be adjustel 
to the changes in the cost- of living index. 

§9. Trade Unions of Agricultural Labourers ; 

Although the wages earned by the agricultural labourer in India 
and Pakistan are often meagre, he fails to extort better wages for 
lack of bargaining power such as that of the organised industrial 
labour. A well-organised and united body of agricultural labourers 
is, then, the best practical means to ensuring a minimum wage to such 
labourers. 

But the difficulties of organizing agricultural workers are 
immense. These are: The dispersion of farms, the large proportion 
of young workers constituting agricultural labour class, the varied 
nature of agricultural operations which do not permit of regularised’ 
hours and the fact that agricultural workers form large reserre of 
unprivileged potential candidates for urban jobs, and slightly better 
prospects elsewhere induce them to desert- the farm. 

§10. Mschinsry for Wages Regulation in Foreign Countries : 

In England and Ai'aies, the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) 
Act, 1924, set up wage coinmittee in each county. Employers and 
workers in agriculture are equally represented together with outside 
members appointed by the ilinister of Agriculture. There also exists 
a Central Agricultural Wages Board. 

Ireland has been divided into “wage areas”. The Central Wages 
Board fixes by Order minimum wage rates for agricultural workers 
after consulting the wage area committee. 

In Xew Zealand in 1935, a statutory minimum wage was enacted 
with the provision of administrative macliiner}* for raising thi.s 
minimum and also reducing it, but never below the minimum fixed 
by statute. 

§11. The Indian Minimum Wages Act, 1948 : 

The ^linimum Wages Act, 1948 (Act XI of 1948), passed by 
the Central Legislature of India provides for fixing minimum rates 
of wages for industrial and agricultural labourers, that is to szv. 
labourers employed in any form of farming. The State (Provincml) 
Government or the Central Government, as the case may be. shaU 
fix the minimum rates of wages payable to such labourers employed 
in farms under their respective jurisdictions. This was to have been 
done within 15th March, 1951 [Section 3(1) (a)]: but a recent 
amendment puts off the date to the 31st December, 1953, 

(A) Central Adzisory Board: For the purpose of advising the 
Central and State Governments in the matters of the fixatiop ana 
revision of minimum rates of n-ages and other matters under this Act 
and for co-ordinating tlie work of the .-\dvison.- Boards, the Central 
Government shall appoint a Central Advisor^' Board. 
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Parliament. The Government was not willing to accept anj- time-limit 
for fixing minimum wag^ for agricultural labour, but in response to 
the general demand of private members, the Labour ^Minister accepted 
an amendment moved by Mr. Arun Chandra Guha, laying down a 
time-limit up to December 31, 1953, for the purpose. Mr. Gadgil, 
however, pointed out that the enforcement of this Act in agriculture 
would have to be done areawise and gradually. 

Several State Governments, including those of Bombay, U. P. 
and MTst Bengal, are not, it is alleged, co-operating in the implemen- 
tation of the Central Alinimum Wages Act. These Go^*ernments are 
believed to hold the view that an}' fixation of minimum wages of farm 
labourers will lead to increase in the prices of agricultural produce 
and other essential commodities. Mr. Gadgil, hovrever, denied such 
a charge against the State Governments. According to a report in 
October, 1950, the Governments cf five States — ^East Punjab, '\andh 3 'a 
Pradesh, Coorg, Manipur and Assam — ^agreed to the proposal and the 
Madras Government also was reported to have withdrawn its 
opposition and was prepared to implement the Act by the scheduled 
date. 

The ilysore Government, in pursuance of the ^Minimum Wages 
Act of 1948, have made proposals with regard to minimum rates* of 
wages payable to employees in rice and flour mills, public motor 
transport-, plantations, bidi-making and tanneries. 

The Government of Bihar has fixed the minimum rates** of 
wages of all classes of labourers on tea plantations in the State. 

The Plantation Labour Act has also been enacted in 1951. It 
applies to all tea, rubber and chinchona plantation for health, welfare, 


* The Statesman. 20-1-52 T.ie 
minimum all-inclusive daily v\ages for 
some categories of employees are as 
follows : 

Rice and flour mills (La-ourers) : 
men Re. 1 ; women 12as. 

Plantations : m.en Re. 1-2 ; women 
14as. 

Bidi-making : For rolling 1,000 

bidis Re. i-6. 

In the case of plantations, the rates 
do not affect the costing amenities 
provided to norkers, sucJi as fre.- 
housing, free medical aid and supply 
of fuel. 

The monthly rates proposed fo' 
drivers. conductors and cleaners in 
public motor transport are Rs. 45. Rs. 30, 
and Rs. 20 respectively. These do no: 
include cost-of-living aliosvance and the 
cash value of concessions in respect of 
supplies of essential commodities. — 

P.T.I. 


The Statesman, 1-8-51. In Ranchi 
district, the lowest category of wo.rker 
in a tea-plantation will receive a mini- 
mum wage of Re. 1-6 a day, afl inclu- 
sive. The minimum wages for chap- 
rasies. braidars. chowkidars, sweepers 
and other menials will oe Rs. 35 a 
month, and for munshis and clerk, 
Rs. 50’and Rs. 85 a month respectively- 
A plucker will receive a minimum 
of 1 anna a seer in Purnea disirici, a 
daily-rated-worker rviil be entitled to 
Re. 1-6 a.s minimum uages fo.^ two 
hazsras in a day : other categories of 
workers will receive the same money 
wages as in Ranchi. A plucker will 
receive 6 pies a seer. All categories of 
workers in Purnea will cc entitled to 
receive, over and above the monev 
wages, a supply of essential commodi- 
ties at commercial rates the cash value 
cf which is calculated at 7 as. 2 pies 
a day. 
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employer. (2) The Naga Muliya, who also works as a yearly ser\-aat, 
but receives instead of board and lodging, 4 seers of paddy, and a nloT 
of land to cultivate free of rent (o) The Danda Miiliva, .who is 
employed for a short period on specified ''■vages. In Bihay there are 
the Kaunas or bond-sen^ants who having borrowed monev, bind tliem- 
selyes to perform whatever menial services are required of them bv 
their masters. These depressed castes who have no land or security 
pledge their labour, whenever they want a loan; and not only their 
labour but that of their wives and dependants. Very often it happens 
that the joint wages of the Kauiia and his wife are not sufficient to 
feed them and their children. Legislation was introduced in Bihar 
and Orissa in 1920, declaring that such agreements between borrower 
and lender were void unless the full terms of the agreement were ex- 
pressed in a stamped document, or if the period of agreement exceeded 
one year. The Act did not prove effective, and a large number of serfs 
still work on the estates of Zamindars.* 

An economic sun^ey- of the village of Atgam in South Gujarat 
undertaken by Mr. Mukhtyar in 1929, reveals a system of permanent 
labourers known as Halis who belong to the Dubla community and 
sen’e their creditors from year to year, being unable to repay the loan 
during their life-time. The Halis get their wages in kind or in some 
parts in cash. Their wives serve in the house of their husbands' masters, 
and their sons are employed as herdsmen. When translated into 
money the total amount of wages of a Hali family works out at 
6^ annas per day. !Mr. Mukhtyar observes that while the actual out- 
put of work per day by a Hali is often less than that of a free labourer, 
the rate of wages paid" to a Hali is higher.** The Hali system is both 
uneconomical and inefficient; but the big fanners who employ the Hali 
adhere to the system as there is growing migration of free labourers 
to the towns and cities. Similarly, Mr. J. B. Shukla in a study of 
14 villages of the Olpad Taluka in Gujarat calls attention to the same 
system. These Halis serve their creditors from year to year being 
unable to repay the loan during their life-time. The Hah has been 
called an indentured labourer, a free man de jure but a serf de jaclo.r 
He is the backbone of the rural economy of the Surat District. _ In 
1921, out of 84,000 Halis in the Bombay Province, 57,030, f.e.. aoout 
67 per cent, were found in Surat District alone.yt According tO 
!Mr. Sumant Mehta, the region of the Tapti river in Gujarat has abOTt 
a lakh of serfs. “ The Hali goes on drudging from year to year. He 
effects an escape from the drudgen,' either by death or by running 
away to a distant place from his village."! The same stor}" is reveaicf 
in a survey of villages in the Bhiwandi Taluka, Thana District, i)> 
Dr. Bhagat who points out that the labourers from the b arh and 
Katkan communities borrow money on the occasion of marriages and 
agree to ser\'e their masters at the rate of Rs. 10 a year.lt 

* Pv.’Mukheriee, op cit.. p. 227 et seq. 

** IJfe and iMboiir in a South Gujarat Village, pp. 161 et. seq. 

j Life and Labour in Gujarat Taluka, pp. 117 et. seq. 

ft Bombay Census Report, 1921, Part I, p. 20. 

1 J. B. Shukla, op. cit., p. IIS. 

ft The Farmer — His V/eljare and Wealth, p. 212. 
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Conditions of forced labour seem to prevail all over the country. 
'\Vrifcin;T aijout the aboriginal population of tbc Thana District, an 
/{jfiicer reports; '* All jungle tract tenants who cultivate by kliad (i.e. 
those who pay fixed rent in kind, atid not a crop share) are liable to be 
(Called upon to work for their landlords. . .If they refuse or procrastinate 
they are liable to a.ssaults or beatings — I was {old on creditable autho- 
rity of man iieing tied up to posts- and whipped. Such occurrences 
I can vouch tor. There are also rumours of men in the past having 
been killed."'" This system of exacting forced labour from cultivating 
tenants exi.sts in almost all the provinces. 

Apart from hetjar or vetit (forced labour), there is a system ot 
levying akiLvbs or illegal exactions which sun-ives in Bengal and Bihar. 
It- has reduced the cultivators to semi-serfdom. Sometimes these 
exactions take the form of marriage fees, sometimes they are fines 
for social offences, sometimes they arc taxes for carrying on certain 
trades. I’hese exactions deprive the peasantry of a large portion of 
their already meagre income. The nlnvab is employed not only as 
an engine of financial extortion but of pby.sical oppression. “In 
Rajsbahi",** according to a Settlement Report, “landlords wield a sort 
of sovereign power dispensing justice and imjiosing taxe.s.” According 
to another reiiort, “in some of the remoter parts of Pabna,’*'* the 
Zamindar's agents still assume summary but unauthorised magisterial 
functions, fining, and, at times, imprisoning those whom they convict.” 
Added to all this is the process of/ gradual expropriotion of the culti- 
vators by money-lenders, driving the aboriginals into the ranks of 
seiA'iie tenants liable to forced labour and to the paj-ment of illegal 
exactions. .Agrarian serfdom thus lingers on in India (and parts ot 
Pakistan ) — a relic of the Middle .Ages which might well be regarded 
a.s one of flic darkest blemishes in the economic life of present-day 
India (and F-’aki.stan ).t 

'I’lif' exyicrls who constituted the .Auriciilturnl Commi.ssion witli 
Lord Linlithgow as Chairman in their compreiicnsive report seem to 
have overlooked or ignored the problem of our agricultural proletariat. 
'the jiroblem wa^ outside the jnirview of the Labour Commission. Xo 
] rulcctive measures, even of the simplest character, could, therefore, 
be tlinugbt of to lielp tbi.s cnonnous mass of our population exccut those 
contained in the fainine code giving relief !)y employment in times of 
famine. The majority of this mass belong to the Horijan (untouchai)lc) 
class — the mo.^t ignorant as well as the most helpless of India's pojnila- 
tion — which likewise " forms the pool from which the urban workev.s 
arc recruited. ’ The proidem in our cfnmtrv is thus twofold — it is a 
prolik-m of improving the conditions of the industrial workers as much 
a.s those of the agricultural proletariat. 

§1.^. Serfdom Survives in India : 

lhat. serfdom stiil prevails in India is proved by the cvidcnce.s 

Quoted hv Mr. in “ .•\gr.irian Serfdom in Indi.'>.” 

** Now in r.. J’'kistnn. 

of serfdrtm .nnd forced labour in Indi.a. -dele 

via of sins Chanscr. 
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collected recently by the Indian Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee^ 
As is well known, there are several systems of “ begar ” or forced labour 
in India. The said Committee listed five in its report. But none is 
so pernicious as that which begins with indebtedness and ends in 
“ absolute to mitigated slavery ” which may be hereditaiy*. The Com- 
mittee found that Halis (or serfs) fonned 20% of the population of 
Surat district in Gujarat. A simitar percentage of Kaunas was quoted 
for a village in Hazaribagh, Bihar, in 1932. Those at present conduct- 
ing the official inquiiy- into conditions of agricultural work have found 
that forced labour in one form or another exists in 74 villages in eight 
States.* This may be only a sample. The ILO's report on Labour 
Policy in Asia (1947) quoted the estimate that victims of forced labour 
“ ma}- run into millions.” 

'\\ffiat this means in terms of miser\- and suffering is rdvidly port- 
ra 3 'ed in the Agrarian Reforms Committee's report. There it is shown 
how Halis in Bombay State are made through a paltry loan taken to 
celebrate a marriage. To repay it the debtor and members of his family 
bind themselves to work for the creditor, or Dhaiuiaua. But it is a. 
“ Sisyphean task," for the illiteracy of the debtor and the manipulation 
of the creditor ensure that the loan is never repaid. The report told 
of Halis who were afraid to run away from their masters either because 
they would not be employed by any other Dhamiam, or because of fear 
of ■' committing a great sin for wljich God would punish the Halis’ 
descendants ” ; of Halis being sold along with the land they worked on, 
or hired out to other masters; of wages in kind, meagre in the extreme 
but not meagre enough to prevent cheating by the employer and the 
giving of even shorter measure ; of hovels given to Halis to live in and 
poor plots of land to work, ostensible amenities which, by subsequentlr 
arousing fears of eviction, served to bind still tighter the chains ol 
bondage. 

Such was the system which the Congress Committee found in 
parts of Bombay State. It exists in many others, with some variations. 
In ilalabar, for example, where the Committee found Chertnna victims 
“ looking sub-human and presenting a piteous sight,” and in Mayavaram 
where a Panucyal witness deposed that for the greater part of the year, 
not having sufficient to eat, he hunted field rats, crabs and^ snails for 
food. But the nadir of human degradation was tound in U.P. where 
gobris were given “ the privilege of eating the grain in the dung of 
their employers' bullocks." 

Eradication of servitude sanctioned by custom, however degrading 
to all concerned, is not ea.sy. Only the complacent would suggest that 
reform should rvait upon the awakening of the social conscience, an' 
extremely sleepy faculty if the efforts to arouse it over the past half- 
centuty- are a guide. The 25 y’ears that have passed since Gandhiji 
Avarned the landlords of ^^layar-aram that their land would grow “weeds 
and thorns and be barren if no brotherhood of man was extended to 


♦Punjab (I), U. P., Bihar, Orissa, ^fadras, PEPSU, Madhya Bharat, and: 
Jammu-Kashmir. The Statesman. 18-9-51. 
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Ihcir farm sen’ants ” have apparently brought little change. Economists 
•urge that agrestic serfdom is part of the country’s agricultural malaise 
.and can be cured by co-operative endeavour; Imt here too the time 
taken would be long. A practical step which promises (pucker, thouj;h 
only partial, relief is the suggestion b\' the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee that housing should he provided for serfs on common village 
land. But the basic remedy, in its opinion, is “ special legislation 
making it penal to keep a bond slave and extinguishing all his debts.” 

What has the Government of India so far done to relieve and 
rehabilitate the bond slaves? In September. 1551, Mr. Jagjivan Ram. 
India’s Labour Minister, in a statement laid before Parliament, declared 
that “ all action needed has been taken for legal protection against 
forced labour in any form.” Recently, the announcement was made 
that 30,CC0 “ child slave.s ” would be freed in Hyderabad. But mere 
announcement or legal notice would not solve the problem. Legal pro- 
tection to lie really effective must he hacked by social as well as economic 
security and cultural rehabilitation. Where will these 3O.GC0 ” freed ” 
■child slaves of Hyderabad, for instance, find shelter and employment? 
Left to their fate, they or their guardians will presumably enter into 
fresh contracts with their erstwhile feudal masters, jacfirdars and 
(lcsli)iiulclis. True economic independence and education alone can help 
the victims to be self-reliant. Further, a few exemplary prosecutions 
in State disgraced by ” began " should help to convince serfs and 
masters alike that Governments mean business.* 


§14, Recommendations of the Congress Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee regarding Agricultural Labourers in India ; 

The Committee has laid great stre.ss on the immediate amelioration 
of the conditions of agricultural labourers. It found sufficient evidence 
•of aggressive serfdom in many parts of India especially Gujarat and 
Madras. Employment of such labour in- the opinion of the Committee 
should immediately lie made a cogni.sablc oEcnee. The Committee has 
also recommended an early imjilementation of the provision of the 
Minimum Wages .*\ct for agricultural labourers through Wage Boards. 
Provision of housing sites and prevention of ejectment should he given 
tep priority. The main problem of agricultural labourer is, however, 
unemployment and under-employment, which can he tackled onlv hv a 
j b.nned development of suitable agri-industries. To stimulate mobility 
of the laljourers it will he necessary to establish employment Inircaus. 
who.'^c functions would be to explore the opportunities of alternative 
employment and offer siiecial facilities to the labourers for migration. 

State legislation alone, Iiowcvcr, on all these miestions will not 
produce the desired results and the efforts will have; to he haclced up 
by a strong 1 rade Union movement. There should be a separate trade 
union of landless labourers. But in order to he successful, they should 
be in intimate touch with the organisation of iir'uan labourers' 


’ 77a’ ditntvswait, vide editorial dated, 22-9-51. 
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§15. The Neglected Agricultural Labourer cf To-day ; 

Among the labourers tliose engaged in agriculture have sufterecT 
considerable neglect in this countrv'. Unlike their counterpart, in 
modem industry, they have so tar been away from publicity and privi- 
leges. Circumstances usual to the average labour in the countr}'h fanns 
are, in both economic and social levels, verv* ugly. It has rather been 
an unfortunate experience that much of country's sympathy is focussed 
on the industrial tvorker tvithout itiaintaining a corresponding approach 
to agricultural labour. The consequential depression among farm 
workers is not thus unexpected. To what extent the India Goveni- 
ment's desire to start a country-side enquiry, as explained below, into 
living conditions of agricultural labour v.dll make up the long-standinj 
gap. remains to be seen. The background to agriculture in India must 
substantially change before it can assert itself as a main stream of 
national life. The decision of the Central Government is a belated one : 
and though the enquiry seems useful, it is uncertain how much of the 
findings u-ill be fruitfully used b\- the authorities. 


§16. Agricultural Labourer in India and Post-War GovsmmentaT 
Inquiry : 1S4S-50. 


In December 1949 the Government of India began a coimtrv-wide 
inquiry into living conditions of agricultural labourer with a view to 
fi.xing minimum wage. 


The inquir}-, it was said, would last for about a year and enable 
'the Government to determine minimum wage for India's 50 to 65 million 
farm workers in 6 to 7 lakh villages. Dependents of these workers 
constitute about 80-y or 25 out of 59 workers of the country’s 
population. 


The Government of India appointed a supennsor for each province 
to conduct the inquiry- and submit a detailed report. The supervisor 
would be assisted bv a stafh of field workers, agricultural economists 
and statisticians. A number of villages in different regions vras selected 
for the exhaustive survey. Statisticians collected information regara- 
ing day-to-day earnings, expenditure, family budgets and savuigs ot 
farmers. The economic and social aspects of the life of selected tamiiies 
was to be closely followed throughout the session and in some ca5e> 
all round the year, to have complete information necessary lor the 
survev. 


On 23rd Fe'oruary. 1950. the Labour [Minister ot India Government 
said in the Central Legislature that about 800 villages would he covered 
by the all-India agricultural labour enouirv'. Of these. 717 villages 
had already been selected. The proposed survey was a random sample 
survey and the villages had been seiecte.d on t'he principle ot stratifiea 
random sampling. Originally. 2.CC0 villages were to have been 
surveyed; tlie number was. however, later reduced to SCO. because m 
the opinion or the statisticians the inquiry in 8C0 villages would be 
the same as if it were held in 2,009 villages. 
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§17. Recent Inquiry into Cost of Cultivation in India : 

In December 1949, the Government of India decided to conduct 
an inquiry' into the cost of cultivation in the country with a view to 
fi>:ing minimum wages for agricultural workers under the hlinimum 
Wages Act of 194iS. 

This step, it was understood, would entail expenditure of Rs. 4 
lakhs. 

The inquiry was part of the agricultural labour inquin- which the 
Labour ilinistry, as said above, rva.« conducting in various villages 
tliroughout the country for fixing wages for agricultural workers. 
About 1,000 villages would be sun'cyed. The inquiry was already on 
8-12-49 proceeding in about 500 villages. 

§18. The Economic condition of Farm Labourers in Madras : 

Sample Survey (1949) ; 

A glimpse into the miserable living condition of the farm labourers 
is provided by the preliminary finding released in February 1950 of 
the Agricultural Labour Inouiry set up by the Labour hlinistry of the 
Government of India as noted above. The findings of the Inquiry 
were to be based on conditions obtaining between June to November, 
1949. The preliminary finding of the enquiry as mentioned above 
revealed staggering details. Taking a particular Madras village as a 
sample, it was found that nearly 60% of the holdings therein were 
below two acres, 33% iietween three and five acres and only 4% exceeded 
wn acres. To add to the gloom of the picture most of the agricul- 
tural families were found to be landless wage-earners, drudging and 
sweating on holdings not their own. A family of agricultural labour 
was found to have earned on an average Rs. 323 per year, out of which 
their agricultural works on the field fetched about Rs. 177, the rest 
accruing from subsidiary channels of occupation. With an unbalanced 
family budget and the resultant indebtedness being an inescapable 
factor of life in many cases, the agricultural lotour was found to 
subsist on a dietetic level far below the normal. — food with anv appre- 
ciable nutritive value being absolutely beyond their reach. 

It will be borne in mind that the said village was what is con- 
sidered “an ideal village for the purpose"' (Vandalur in Chingleput 
District in Madras). Despite the obvious bias of the Government 
Inquiry and the likely inaccuracies of the report to suit tire official 
purpose, the inquiry reveals the following additional facts ; — 

Income of a family of 5 members is. as said -above. Rs. 323/- per 
year against an annual e.\-penditurc of Rs. 336/- representing a deficit 
of Rs. 13/-. 

As high as 74% of the total income goes on foorl (which is mostly 
ncc) ; 12% on clothing: 2% on house-rent. 

Out of the .v4 agricultural labour families in the village, 15 were 
toimd to be in debt, tiie average debt amounting to Rs. 42/- per familv. 
The inidgets of .i6 faniilies show that they have to spend more than 
they earn; only 18 i.unilies say the\- manage to make ends meet. 
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Work in the field fetches an agricultural labour family 54% of 
its total annual income of Rs, 323/-, the balance 46% being derived 
from other occasions, such as mud working, cutting palmyra beans, 
wood-splitting and caning. 

The daily wages of casual workers are generally 12 As. in cash 
and 4 As. worth of Kani (Porridge) for men and 6 As. with some 
Kani for women and children.* 

§19. Agricultural Labourer in village Dorwain in Bihcir : 

A monograph was issued in June, 1951, by the Ministry of Labour 
of the Government of India, based on the results of a sample survey 
conducted in 1949 in village Dor.van in Bihar. An average agricultural 
worker's famity in that village earned Rs. 444-4 and spent Rs. 615'S per 
annum. Therefore the annual deficit per family budget worked out 
to Rs. 171-4. Of the 19 agricultural rvorkers’ families who used to hire 
out their labour, 13 families were found to be under an average load 
of debt amounting to Rs. 260 each. This is a pathetic picture of 
insolvency* and all that it implies in terms of human suffering, frustra- 
tion and loss of efficiency. Moreover, the number of days an agricul- 
tural worker could find empioy-ment for during the year 1948 was 1 54-7. 
Thus he was condemned to enforced idleness for the best part of the 
year numbering 210-3 days. Next in importance is the finding that 
44 per cent, of the holdings in the village was below 2 acres, 25 per 
cent, below 5 acres, 16v per cent, below 10 acres and 14 per cent, 
over 10 acres. It is, therefore, disconcerting to find that 69 per cent, 
of the holdings in the village under survey was uneconomic. The 
problem of chronic unemployment in our rural areas which the mono- 
graph brings out has been with us for many' y-ears now but it has not 
so far received the attention it deserves. Whenever we have discussed 
unemployment it has invariably been associated in our mind -with un- 
employment among the urban intelligentsia, though India, as it lias 
been well said, has ever lived and lives in her villages. A reorientation 
of our outlook on this as on other kindred problems is urgently called 
for. 

§20. Agricultural Labourer in village Brindabanpur in W. Bengal: 

A preliminary report on the condition of agricultural worker.-! in 
a village called Brindabanpur in West Bengal -^vas released on September 
20, 1951, by the Government of India. Brindabanpur is 9”^ ® q 
27 villages where preliminary’ inquiries were held during 1949 to 
perfect the general technique for the Central Governments broader 
all-India survey, covering 812 villages, now in progress. 

Released in the form of a monograph, the fourth in a series on the 
subject, the report on Brindabanpur shows that 75-9-% of ^holdings in 
the village are below two acres, 20’6% between 2 and 5 acres and 
3-5% between 5 and 10 acres and above. 


Cross Roads, a Weekly published from Bombay, dated 24-3-50. 
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The total population of the village is 726 of whom 209 are adult 
men, 224 adult women and 293 children. There are 149 families of 
which 72 are agriculturists and 77 non-agriculturists. Of agricultural 
families 52 arc families of agricultural workers. 22 casual workers 
without land and the rest casual workers with land taken on rent. 

The average size of the family is 4'9 persons, of them 1'3 eamers, 
OT helpers and 3'5 dependents. The pattern of family set-up is such 
that about 75% are non-earning members, depending on the income of 
the rest. 

The average annual income per famil}' in the case of casual workers 
with land is Rs. 464-6-4 and without land Rs. 641-7-11. Work in the 
■field fetches 487 and 40-3% respectively of the total incomes; other 
occupations are fishing, net weaving and sale of vegetables. 

On an average an agricultural worker is employed for 220-4 days 
in a year, 165-9 days accounting for agricultural work. 

A considerable area of Erindabanpur belong.s to people in neighbour- 
ing villages who engage their own co-villagers for cultivation, so 
workers of Erindabanpur are without employment for a considerable 
part of the year. 

§20A. Orissa Village Survey : 

We shall give here briefly the result of Village Inquiry conducted 
in Khuntuni Village in Orissa so as to throw light on the living con- 
ditions of the agricultural workers in that part of India. The Inquiry 
n-as conducted in June-Xovember, 1949, but the result was published 
in Delhi officially on lS-1-52. Among other things, the official report 
comments as follows: "Of 21 casual workers’ families in the same 
village 14 were in debt, the average debt ])er family being Rs. 49-S as. 

" Of 34 agricultural workers’ families, twenty families showed an 
excess of c.xpcnditure over income and 14 an e.xccss of income over 
expenditure.’’* 

§20B. National Planning Commission on the Agricultural Worker: 

“Agricultural workers constitute about a third of the rural popula- 
tion. In the past insuflicient attention has been given to their social 
and economic well-being. The tenancy and other lcgi.slation enacted in 
recent years doe.s not to any significant extent bear upon their problenus. 
A \-ery large proportion of agricultural workers belong to the scheduled 
castes and, in a real sense, the main economic problem of this section of 
the population can only be solved if the land system provides increasing 
opportunity to the agricultural worker. The growing jiressure of popu- 
tition causes greater hardship to agricultural laliourcrs tlvan to any other 
group in rural society. The great majority among them continue to eke 
out a bare existence. With agriculture organised as at pre.scnt. the 
under-employment of agricultural workers and the lack of continuous 


T/w Staifsman, 20-1 -52. 
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vrork are chronic and these workers are the first victims of anv undue 
rise in prices or of shortage of food in rural areas. The Agricultural 
Labour Enquiiv- which has been in progress for the past- two vears has 
produced a wealth of infonnation about the condition of the agricultural 
labourer which should help in the formulation of apprcpriate pohcv, 

“It- is not always realised that the existence of a large body of 
workers who have little to lose and live in indefensible social and econo- 
mic conditions is itself a strong justification for effecting, as earlv as 
may be possible, radical changes in the structure of the rural economy. 
For, it- is because agriculture as an industry- is inefficient and cannot offer 
continuous work even to the agricultural producer that under the present- 
conditions the scope for improving the condition of the agricultural 
worker is extremely small. It is to. be expected that with the growth 
of Co-operative Village ^Management., as the responsibility of the 
village community towards all its members is translated into practical 
action, the relative status of the agricultural v/orker will improve and 
fuller employment, whether as a farm worker or otherwise, will become 
available. In the meantime, steps in four directions are reconunended : 

■'n) The ^lininium Wages Act which was passed in 19-4S has 
to be enforced in the first instance in those areas in which the level of 
rural wages is found to be relatively low on account of the presence of 
certain exploitative factors. State Governments should take early 
steps to determine such low-wage pockets in their territories and should 
fix suitable wages, care being taken to provide also the requisite admi- 
nistrative machineiy- ; 


“(2) Minimum wages should also be prescribed for workers 
engaged on farms above a certain size. This may be broadh- the size 
fixed for Registered Farms.* On these farms, since agriculture will 
be organised on a commercial basis, it should be possible out of the 
proceeds to pay a reasonable vrageTo the worker. It may be expected 
that- without making it necessary for a State Government to enforce 
minimum v.-ages throughout its territor}', the level ot wages determined 
for Registered Farms will influence wages in the surrounding areas. 
This sdective approach may achieve in large part the purpose ot uni- 
versal enforcement of minimum agricultural wages throughout- a State. 
Such universal enforcement by itself represents an aaministrative task 
which is at present beyond the capacity of the machinery at the dis- 
posal of Government and may- tend to reduce the volume of rural 
emnlovment to the immediate detriment ot the agricultural wor.-vcr , 


“(3) In the settlement of all newly reclaimed 'land, after allow-- 
ing for such areas as may be r^uired for State farms, preference should 
be given to co-operatives consisting of landless workers ; 

■*’(4) A^ progressive social welfare policy designed to improve t.ne 


* The size to be prescribed for Registered Farms v- ili depend upon Ae 
character of each area, its crop pattern and the character of culdyation.^ Ln er 
cxisiir.g techniques, for the buik of the land under ciihivation, about s:x tiwes 
the economic holding may often he found to' be a unit of management o.ffering 
the largest economies. (Planning Commission. Draft Report, p. 103/- 
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living conditions and social status of the agricultural labourer should 
be followed, in particular, in matters such as allotment of residential 
sites in villages, supply of drinking water, etc. Beneficial legislation 
such as tliat relating to debt conciliation which at present applie.s only 
to persons holding land should also be made applicable, under suitable 
conditions, to agricultural workers. Restrictions which still fetter the 
agricultural labourer in many parts of the country- should be removed, 
wherever necessary, by legislation. Further, through stipends and 
larger opportunities for vocational education and training, it should be 
the State’s endeavour to j)roduce among agricultural labourers the type 
of leadership and the level of understanding of the needs of the village 
community as a whole without which reorganisation of the rural eco- 
nomy on lines described in this chapter may meet serious difticulty.”^ 

§21. Problems of Rural Labour and Wages in Pakistan : 

Very little work has so far been done in Pakistan to arrive at an 
estimate of the extent of rural labour, its nature of cmplo 3 -ment, wages, 
etc. Recentl)', three different categories of villages were surveyed by 
Dr. Ali Asghar Khan with the helpmf his Post-graduate students of 
the West Punjab Agricultural College, in the district of Lyalljnir. In 
this survey Rural Labour means farm labourers, artisans, barbers, pot- 
ters, cobblers, water-carriers, washermen, etc. The rate of wages imd 
the mode of payment is practically the same in all the three villages 
and the wages earned by different categorie.s of “rural labour” are as 
follows : — 


T.\BLE 


Agricultural IVngcs in Sample Villages of Pahistau. 


Catc-ory 

f^fode of payment 



earned 

per 

head 

in rupc 

C5. 



Per 

annum 

Per 

Month 

Per Day 



Rs. 

AS. 

p. 

Rs. 

As. 

p. 

Rs. 

.\s. 

p. 

Farm Labourer- 











Permanent 

Kind 

455 

2 

0 

37 

14 

HI 

1 

4 

3 

Do. 

Cash & kind 

450 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Do. 

Cash 

420 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

Casu.al Labourer 

C.asli, share & 











kind 

322 

0 

0 

2G 

s 

9 

0 

14 

3 

Carpenter 

Kind & Cash . . 

S25 

5 

r, 

74 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Black-smith 

„ .. i 

,132 

0 

n 

94 

5 

4 

.3 

2 

3 

Barber 

If • ' 

784 

G 

3 

65 

5 

9 

2 

2 

0 

Water-Carrier 


850 

n 

0 

70 

13 

4 

a 

6' 

0 

Waslicrman 


rglO 

2 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

1(1 

9 

Cobbler 

• • 

59,3 

8 

0 

83 

0 

8 

2 

12 

3 

Potter 


559 

2 

0 

46 

9 

6 

] 

9 

0 


The above .survey reveals that taking the three categories of per- 
manent farm labourers together, their average earning amounts to 
Rs. 441-1-1-4 per head per annum, while tlie income from .Agriculture 
per male adult unit engaged in Agriculture i.s Rs. 615-5-S {)cr aniuini. 


Vide, pp. lOfi-IO':, Dmft Fi\c Year Pl.ms. 
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This means that tlie cultivator who has earned Rs. 615-5-8 per annum 
is_ entitled to Rs. 441-11-4 as a Farm Labourer, and, then, the surplus 
of Rs. 173-10-4 is left for distribution as remuneration to other factors 
of production, such as, land, capital and enterprise. Such remunera- 
tion is obviously insignificant and can hardly be a contribution towards 
his efficiency. 

From the table above, it appears that the carpenter earns twice 
and the blacksmith 2^ times the wages of a Farm Labourer. It also 
appears from the survey that in comparison with the cultivator, the 
carpenter earns more than times and the blacksmith more than 
twice. This shows that Skilled Labourers are much more highly paid 
than the Farm Labourer or the Cultivator. The difference in eaVnings 
is also to be explained by the fact that the more highly paid income 
groups are more fully employed than the lower income groups. 

Mode of JVagc Payment:- There are three different modes of 
wages payment in the rural areas concerned. — (a) Cash wages, (b) 
Band wages and ( 1 ) Cash and kind wages. As for fann labourers, all 
these three systems are prevalent, although the most common is the 
kind wage which covers nearly 90% of the cases. A farm labourer 
received 20 maunds of wheat, 12 maunds of wheat for meals, and 12 
bundles of wheat, if he is kept engaged during the harvesting season, 
•per annum. The artisans and the remaining labourers have a larger 
variety of wages in kind. 

§21A. Fixation cf Minimum Wage : 

Pakistan Government is contemplating a Bill to fix minimum 
wages in certain industries including Agriculture. 

The difficulties of fixing minimum wages in rural areas of Pakis- 
tan are not to be everlooked. There are, for instance, different sy.stems 
of wage payment and the rates of wages var}' from place to place. There 
are different rates for different agricultural operations, such as. weed- 
ing and hoeing, transplanting and threshing of rice, han'esting, win- 
nowing, etc., of different crops, cotton picking, gur making, and the 
like. Then, again, in some cases the labour supply is in excess of the 
demand ; the wages are paid in kind, and the supplementary earnings oi 
a rural labourer cannot be precisely measured in terms of cash money. 

All these arguments do not, however, mean that a minimum wage 
legislation is unnecessar)’^ or hannful. Applied in haste or in a wrong 
way. it is bound to prove harmful ; but if statistics are available^ and a 
popular machinery is set up for enforcing such a law, nothing but bene- 
ficial is likely to result from such an enactment. 

§22. Condition of Labour in Tea Gardens in India : 

.A. considerable section of India's farm labourers is employed in 
the tea industry. In 1907 the total number of persons employed was 
estimated at 963.505 of whom 931,178 were pennanently employed and 
the rest employed on a temporary basis. The post-partition figure for 
1948 was approximate!}' 919,000. About 1,250,000 was, however, said 
to be employed in this industry in 1951. 

The industry, since its inception, has been depending large!}' on 
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supply of labour from outside the plantation areas where the population 
is t^encrally very sparse. Many gardens now have a stable resident 
labour force, supplemented by permanent or temporarj- labour from out- 
side. 

Health and Sanitation : — The labourers in the plantation industry 
have to work amidst the most unhealthy surroundings and conscquein-- 
ly they fall easy victims to diseases like malaria, tuberculosis, etc. In 
regard to the health of labour and standards of medical care in tea plan- 
tations. conditions in 1947 have been described vividly in the Report by 
E. Lloyd Jones, M.D., Deputy Director-General of Health Services 
(Social Insurance) published *by the Ministry of I.uibour. According 
to the Report: “So far as many tea-growing areas in India are con- 
cerned, under-nourishment, inadequate supply and distribution of water 
both for drinking and for washing, and sanitary arrangements of the 
most primitive type, combined with the ignorance of the workers in the 
most elementary principles of health and cleanliness, do more harm to 
the health of garden labour than could ever be overtaken by the most 
efficient medical service.” 

The arrangements for medical assistance are lamentably poor. 
Barring a few areas where the organisation and standards of medical 
care for these plantation labourers arc rather sati.sfactory, medical faci- 
lities in other areas are, in general, almost non-existent, or if they exist, 
they are so rudimentary as to be hardly worthy of the name. Some 
amount of money has. of course, been spent on anti-malaria campaigns. 
The industry provided funds in 1930 for the establishment of the Indian 
Branch of the Ross Institute of Hygiene. In January. 1950, the Ross 
Institute, India and Pakistan Branch, acting on behalf of the Indian 
Tea Association, Calcutta, embarked on a programme for the B.C.G. 
vaccination of the entire labour force of all members of the Association. 
The expenditure was decided to be met from the general funds of the 
Association. 

Health Services in West Bengal tea gardens are ver}' inadequately 
organised. Although it was fo\md on enquiry by the Labour Directo- 
rate, Government of West Bengal, in 1947-4S. “ that almost in all 
gardens at Dooars there is some arrangement for giving free medical 
aid to worker.s”, the workers' health conditions arc abnormally jioor. 
It i.s true tliat a group of medical officers is here to give expert medical 
advice to doctors of member gardens within a group in case of serious 
emergency, but day-to-day activities of such doctors arc not at ah 
praiseworthy. Serious cases are generally treated at Jalpaiguri Ho.spi- 
tal. A worker is entitled to “sick hadra" and ration for the sick 
period. But to secure this benefit, a worker is required to aj'.proach 
the doctor of the garden and get his recommendation which, however, 
he very often fails to h.ave. 

The rate of maternity benefit under the yiateniitv Benefit- fTea 
Estates) Act. 1949, is 12 as. a day for a period of 12 weeks — six week.s 
before and si.x weeks after confinement. Such maternitv benefit is. 
however, hardly made available where workers are not organised in 
Trade Unions. 

Primary Schools arc nominally maintained in the gardens at 
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Dooars and \vorkers' children are supposed to be given facilities to 
attend them free of charges. The equipment, however, is meagre and 
the teachers are not sufficient^ trained. Attendance is also very thin. 

Honing: ^ The Industrial Committee on plantations which met 
on November 4, 1950, reiterated the need for a code to regulate condi- 
tions of plantation labour all over the countr^^ The Committee also 
discussed the draft Plantation T,abour Bill which the Central Govern- 
ment had placed before Parliament. The Bill will apply to tea, coffee, 
rubber or cinchona estates of 10 acres and employing 20 or more per- 
sons. Workers in plantation factories are excluded from its scope. 
On November 5, when the Committee concluded its session, it re-affirm- 
ed the liability of the employer to provide housing according to stan- 
dard specification, and recommended that the employers should fix the 
target at providing 8% of the population of plantation every year. In 
the Jalpaiguri area, over 88*50% of the families investigated into by the 
West Bengal Government Labour Directorate have but one hut each 
in their tenements, wliile 9*81% have two and the remaining have more 
than two huts. The plea made out by the planters is that most of thdr 
attempts to build houses for the workers were frustrated by a lack of 
supply of cement and steel! 

Hours of IVork : — The hours of work in the tea industry are 
usually much longer than in other industries, particularly during the 
peak season. Employers have so long maintained a strong opposition 
to any statutory measures which seek to limit the hours of work. 

Tliey insist on exemption from the provisions of the Factory Act 
of 1948 which further limits hours of work for factor}^ labour, on the 
ground that tea production is seasonal and manufacture during the peak 
season is dependent on weather and on a variable supply of green leaf. 

The Plantation Labour Bill, already referred to, which the. Central 
Government propose to introduce, seeks to fix the weekly maxunum 
working hours of a labourer at 54. A weekly day of rest with wares 
is to be given to each worker who will not be expected to work conti- 
nuously for more than 5 hours unless he has had rest for half an hour. 
Employment of children below 12 is sought to be prohibited. W or.ving 
at night of children above 12 and of women will also be banned. Chil- 
dren above 12 will he employed only if they are certified as fit by the 
appropriate medical authorit)*. 

The employers arg*o.e that the full implementation of the Factory 
Act will take time, particular^' in the case of small estates. The Gov- 
ernment has. however, a good deal of responsibility in this ma.tter. The 
present trend has unfortunatelv been quite in the opposite direction. 
The State seems to be seeking to divest itself of many of its responsi- 
bilities towards labour and foist improvement b}' statute upon indivi- 
dual planters who are resourceful enough to evade and, wherever 
opportune, break the provisions of statute. 

The problems of security of employment and fixation oi wages- 
rates are matters for the most serious consideration. In most of the 
centres of plantation, and particularly in North India the work is 
seasonal and the workers ave -generally discharged at the end of the 
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season and re-employed at the commencement of the next. In some 
parts of the North-East India, however, the work is carried on through- 
out the year. Constant employment is provided also in vSouth India 
where production is almost continual. 

Wages : — In an article ‘ ]Veljare oj Garden Labour' in the Tea 
Supplement, The Statcsiiiait’, dated 2Sth December, 1950, its author 
gives the following table showing the approximate total daily remune- 
ration including wages, dearness allowance, and money value of conces- 
sions that have accrued to workers since 1918, as a result of the 
decisions of the Tripartite Plantation Conference held in Delhi in 
1948:— 


Area. 

Alen. 

Women. 

Children. 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. .As. P. 

Rs. -As. P. 

Assam 

..116 

0 15 6 

0 8 0 to 
0 9 0 

Cachar 

..100 

0 15 0 

do. 

Dooars and Terai 

.. 0 15 6 

0 14 6 

do. 

Darjeeling 

..110 

1 0 0 

0 7 6 to 
0 10 0 

South India 

. . 1 3 6 to 

1 4 6 

0 15 0 to 
0 15 6 

0 10 0 


The author of the article has further stated that in the tea planta- 
tions in North East India there has been no change in the remuneration 
of workers since May, 1, 1948, and that the recommendations of the 
Conference were given effect to in varying degrees in different planta- 
tion areas in South India. 

The figures, however, seem to he undependable. How unreliable 
the figures are may be demonstrated by a comparison of these figures 
with the recommendations suggested by Tea Plantation Committee 
rvhich was set up by the Government of West Bengal under the 
Minimum W'ages -Act. The Committee, whose report was submitted 
much later than Alay, 1948, recommended minimum wages for lalxnirers 
in the Dooar.s and Terai (Siliguri) at Rs. 1-3-0 for male adult, 
Re. 1-1-0 for female adult and As. 10 for a child per day against the 
existing rates of, as the Committee says. Re. 1-1-6, As. 15-5 and As. 9 
respeejively. In the Darjeeling area, the rates rcco:nmended are 
As. 15 for male adult. As. 14 for female adult and .As. 8 for a child per 
day against the cxistiig rates of As. 13, .As. 12 :md .As. 7. The discre- 
pancy is too obvious to require further elucidation. It is curious to 
notice, for one thing, that in Darjeeling where the rate recommended 
by the Committee tor a male adult is .As. 15 per day, the corresponding 
ligure for the rate actually obtained from the other table is Re. 1-1. 

IVe may conclude that the rates obtained from cither of these 
source.s are e.xtra-ordinarily low, particularly in view of the fact, that 
icy nichide dearness allowance and the monev value of concc-sion< 

along with the basic wages. 

LLing Cov.diiioiis : — ^.Aii enquiry into the living conditions of 
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plantation workers in the district of Jalpaiguri (Dooars), undertaken 
b}' the Labour Directorate, Government of \\'e5t Bengal, in 1947-48, 
has been completed. According to the report submitted by them it 
appears that of a total of 2,506 families, whose family budgets were 
analysed, 1862 relate to labourers employed in European gardens and 
the remaining 644 to Indian gardens. The average size of such a 
famih' has been found to be 4.436, comprising 2.421 adults of whom 
1.162' are women. .683 are children between 12 and 18 r-ears of age, 
and 1.332 below 12. The number of earning members in a family is 
2.926. The average income of a family was found to be Rs. 19.615 
per week. Of this sum, Rs. 10.181 represent cash wages and the 
balance is derived from subsidiarj- sources such as income from land, 
cattle, poultr\- and concessions given by employers. Subsidy given by 
the employer in prices of food items amount to Rs. 5.702 per week. 
Men employed in the gardens received As. 6 per hazira as wages, women 
As. 5 and children As. 3. An employee may work a second shift, 
known as ‘double’, for which another hazira is paid to him. Besides 
dearness allowance, employees in these estates enjoy certain benefits in 
the form of concessions on prices of food stuffs, clothing, kerosene oil 
and occasional free suppl}' of fuel. A family's average weekh' expen- 
diture is Rs. 12-650 on food, Rs. T805 on fuel and lighting, Rs. 1-285 
on clothing, Rs. 0-173 on house-hold requisites, Rs. 1057 on conven- 
tional necessities and Rs. 1-002 on miscellaneous items maWng a total 
of Rs. 17-973. 
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